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INTRODUCTION 


This book attempts, against the background of previous 
events, to teli the story of the Middle East during the five fateful 
post-war years 1945-50; years that lost the British their 
paramount position in this ai'ea, and brought to nought the 
first attempt at the fulfilment of the imaginative conception of 
a Great United Empire of Forty Million Arabs. These years also 
saw the Middle East emerge as the oil arsenal of Western 
Europe, and witnessed the rebirth of Israel as a State and as 
an independent—and very different—people from the Jews as 
they are known the world over. During this time Egypt emerged 
finally as an African power with a great vista of ambition and 
latent strength; finally these years saw the succes-S—with what 
ultimate results we cannot yet tell—of the British attempt to 
persuade the Americans to involve themselves, beyond possibility 
of withdrawal, in Middle Eastern affair's. 

It is a story of imaginative policies ruined by intrigue, 
prejudice, indecision and weakness—its scene is Downing Street 
and the Foreign Office as much as the capitals and peoples 
of the Middle East. Part of it relates the fantastic events of 
the Palestine War as they really happened. 

I have endeavoured to tell the story as a whole. But how is 
one to tell such a story, how is one to provide sources for such 
contemporary history? 

This book has been in the making for many years. During 
those years I had been the Military and Middle East Corre¬ 
spondent for Reuter’s, for the Sunday Observer, and for the 
London Evening Standard-, I had also been Deputy Editor to 
Aneurin Bevan on Tribune and later that newspaper’s Manag¬ 
ing Editor. I found that for a journalist to work at the same 
time for Beaverbrook, Aneurin Bevan and “ the Astors ” ensured 
an independence of opinion, provided a rich variety of “ con¬ 
tact ” (in its respectable sense) and produced an invaluable 
broadening of judgment and outlook for which I am greatly 
indebted to each of my trinity of employers. 

This story of our times is therefore the product of information 
derived from the travels, talks, discussions, interviews, observa- 
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tions and “ contacts ” of the last ten years. There are few 
documents to quote, and not many conversations; for these were 
frank and open and informative only because my informants 
were sure that I would not abuse this “ doctor’s confidence ” 
which is as much a part of the journalist’s code as of the 
doctor’s or lawyer’s. 

Experience has taught me that the whole truth is never—or 
very, very rarely—told in our own time for quotation and 
attribution. Therefore, in place of footnotes or quotations that 
would embarrass statesmen or politicians, diplomats, civil 
sei-vants and ordinary people still active today, I prefer to express 
my gratitude to the following for assistance, advice, information 
and help in one way or another which has contributed to the 
making of this book : 

In Egypt, to Azzam Pasha, Secretary-General of the Arab 
League during this period; Hassanin Pasha, famous explorer 
and King Parouk’s wise political advisor until he was killed in 
a car crash in Cairo; Nokrashy Pasha, Egypt’s Prime Minister, 
assassinated in December 1948; Sheikh Hassan el Baima, head 
of the Moslem Brotherhood, assassinated in February 1949; Sir 
'Walter Smart, who was Oriental Minister at the British Embassy 
in Cairo and the Eminence grise of British policy in the Middle 
East; Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister and Wafd leader; Fuad 
Scrag al Din, Minister of Interior and strong man of the Wafd 
Cabinet formed after the election victory in January 1950; and 
Mustapha Abdel Moneim Bey, head of the Arab Section of 
the Egyptian Foreign Office. 

In Transjordan now the Jordan Kingdom, above all to the 
forthcoming disposition and frank views of King Abdullah and 
the constant friendship of his Defence Minister, Fawzi Mulki 
Pasha, Sir Alec Kirkbride, probably Britain’s ablest envoy in 
the Middle East, helped me greatly by the refreshing inde¬ 
pendence of his opinions; and Major-General Glubb Pasha, 
Commander of the Arab Legion, by the frank expression of 
his; while Brigadier Broadhurst, King Abdullah’s A.D.G. until 
his retirement to Oxford, gave me his friendly encouragement. 

In Iraq I received help from every side of public life, but 
above all I have to thank Abdul Karim, Reuter’s Correspondent 
in Baghdad, for his constant help during my stay in Iraq in 
1948. I was also helped greatly by TeWfic Suweidi, Liberal leader 
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and the present (April 1950) Prime Minister; Dr. Fadhil Jamali, 
Iraq’s representative at the U.N. and a man greatly under-rated 
by his opponents; Mohammed Mahdi Kiibba, leader of the 
nationalist Istiqlal Party; Kamil Ghadirchi, leader of the 
National Democratic Party; and Aziz Sharif, leader of the 
banned Left Socialists. Both Sir Henry Mack, the British Ambas¬ 
sador in Baghdad, and Mr. George Wadsworth, the U.S. 
Ambassador, were kind and helpful, but I must particularly 
mention Mr. Walter Harris and Mr. Armin Meyer of the U.S. 
Embassy, whose friendliness and assistance were all the more 
cherished against the cold aloofness of the official British Colony 
in Baghdad. 

From this charge of aloofness I must, however, exclude three 
young men whose refreshing independence of outlook and deep 
knowledge of Iraq and the Middle East stood out from so much 
that was hackneyed and stamped official. They are Tom RusseU, 
who was at the time Acting-Consul and Press Officer in Mosul, 
Ian MaePherson of the Iraq Petroleum Company in Kirkuk, 
and Father Dodd of the Dominican Monastery in Mosul. 

In Israel I find it difficult to single out individuals, for I have 
received so much kindness and help from the Prime Minister, 
Ben Gurion, and Moshe Sharclt, the Foreign Minister, down to 
the humblest Kibbutznik and soldier in the field. But I must 
thank especially David Horowitz, Director General of the 
Treasury, Reuben Shiloah and Teddy Kollek of the Israel 
Foreign Office, Mi*s. F. Braude of Reuter’s, the two Yigals— 
Yadin who was Director of Military Operations during the 
Palestine war, and Alon who was commander of the Palmach— 
Franz Winkler of Feuchtwangcr’s Bank who not only looked 
after my overdraft but also helped me with his clear eye on 
financial and economic methods, and Ezra Danin with his never 
failing common-sense approach. 

In Palestine, under the Mandate, Sir Jolin Shaw the Chief 
Secretary until 1946, and Richard Stubbs, the Information 
Officer, never grudged assistance and advice even under the 
most difficult circumstances. 

In Persia, my thanks are due to Sir Reader Bullard, British 
Ambassador in 1945; Robin Zaehner; Abdul tiassen Ebtehaj, 
Director of the National Bank; General Arfa, Chief of Staff 
during the 1945 crisis; Dr. Kashavarz of the Tudeh Party; 
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Sayid Zia; Ghavam-cs-Sultaneh; and especially Leopold 
Herman of Reuter’s whose help and friendship were of 
invaluable assistance. 

In Turkey I want to thank especially Emin Yalman, Nuri 
Eren, E. DikeUj John Benda, and above all, W. E. Allen, who 
was the newspaperman’s ideal Press Officer at the British 
Embassy; and in Tripoli, Colonel Paul J. Sandison, Political 
Officer in the British Administration, S. O. Dcarden, the 
Information Officer, and Mohammed Murabet, who was an 
invaluable guide and friend; these three showed how a few men 
with few resources could manage, given the ability and goodwill. 
The contrast with Palestine was striking. 

Finally, my indebtedness in London is so extensive that I can 
mention but a few of those who contributed to the making of 
these pages; Sir Robert Howe, now Governor-General of the 
Sudan who, as Superintendent Undcr-Sccretary at the Foreign 
Office—unlike his present successor—was not “ too busy ” to 
talk to and advise a young journalist new to the Middle East; 
Hector McNeil who, as Minister of State, never grew too big 
for his erstwhile colleagues of Fleet Street; Aneurin Bevan, 
Minister of Health; Ernest Creech-Jones, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; George Wigg, M.P.; Sheikh Hafez Wahba, Saudi 
Arabian Ambassador in London; and to Michael Lubin, Tosco 
Fyvel, and Marcus SiclT for much sound advice. 

I have also received much and invaluable help from Francis 
Williams while he was Press Officer at No. 10 Downing Street; 
from Nigel Bruce and Perry Fellows w'ho set a standard for the 
News Department of the Foreign Office which has declined 
lamentably since their departure; from Will Haler of the 
Colonial Office and from Major Duncan Rollo of the War 
Office. 

Finally, I must say a word about my editorial masters and 
tutors who not only taught me the trade but also set an example 
in fearless journalism and who never failed to stand by their 
correspondent w'hen the inevitable consequences set in; but for 
them this book would never have been written—Tudor Jenkins, 
Ivor Bro\vn, Donald Tyerman, Frank Owen, and Michael Foot. 

To avoid misunderstanding I must add that my “ Seven 
Fallen Pillars ” are those of the “ Seven pdlarcd worthy house ” 
that was to earn the Middle East its freedom—the dream of 
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T. E. Lawrence, which during these five years here described, was 
reduced to crumbling ruins. But even ruins are not final—and 
that is why to the end I have not lost hope. What are ruins 
after all, but another form of challenge to build anew? 

J.K. 


WIMBLEDON, 

June lOth, 1950 




CHRONOLOGY 

(The most important dates are shown in italics) 


1915. Arab Rebellion against Turks begins. 

1916. May. Sykes-Picot Agreement partitioning Middle East into 
British, French and Russian spheres. 

1917. Nov. Balfour Declaration, promising Jewish National Home 
in Palestine. 

Dec. British under Allenby enter Jerusalem. 

1918. Oct. Arab and Australian forces enter Damascus. 

French occupy Beirut and Alexandretta. 

British occupy Aleppo. 

Turkey surrenders. 

igig. Anglo-French agreement on Syria confirming the Sykes-Picot 
arrangement. 

1920. March. Emir Feisal proclaimed King of Syria. 

April. Great Power agreement to place Palestine atid Iraq 
under British, and Syria and the Lebanon under French, 
mandatory rule. 

July. French expel Feisal from Syria. 

1922. Kemal Pasha proclaims Turkish Republic. 

British recognise independence of Egypt under King Fuad. 

1923. May. Britain proclaims independence of Transjordan under 
Emir Abdullah. 

Sept. British Palestine mandate comes into force. 

1924. Murder of Sir Lee Stack in Cairo. Allenby’s ultimatum to 
the Egyptians. 

1926. Ibn Sand becomes King of Nejd and Hedjaz (later re-named 
Saudi Arabia). 

1929. Arab riots in Palestine. 

1932. British terminate mandate over Iraq. 

1934. Oil pipe line from Iraq to Mediterranean opened. 

1936-39. Arab revolt in Palestine. 

1936. Farouk I becomes King of Egypt, 

New Anglo-Egyptian Treaty signed, providing for twenty 
years’ alliance and end of British military occupation. 

1937, Royal Commission publishes proposals for Partition of 
Palestine. 

British declare Palestine Arab Committee illegal body. 
Mufti of Jerusalem escapes to Syria. 

1939. British While Paper on Palestine limiting Jewish immigration 
and unrestricted sale of land to Jews. 

1940, June. French in Syria and Lebanon declare for Vichy Govern¬ 
ment. 
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1941. April-May. Axis forces under Rommel cross Egyptian 
frontier. 

Pro-Axis coup in Iraq by Rashid All, Iraqis besiege British 
air base at tiabbanyah. 

jtene. Iraqi Revolt collapses, British troops enter Baghdad. 
Imperial and Free French forces successfully invade Syria 
and the Lebanon. 

Bridsh and French statements guaranteeing Syrian indepen¬ 
dence. 

August. British and Russian joint occupation of Persia. 
Nov. Free French proclaim independence of the Lebanon. 

1942. Feb. British in Egypt demand appointment of Nahas Pasha 
as Prime Minister. Farouk, under protest, makes the appoint¬ 
ment. Sir Edward Spearc becomes head of British Mi.ssion 
in Syria and the Lebanon. 

Oct. Battle of El Alameln. 

Nov. French arrest Lebanese President and Cabinet. 

Dec. Under pressure from British and Arabs French agree 
to relinquish mandatory powers over Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments. 

1943. May. Axis driven from N. Africa. British Military Admini- 
sttation in Tripoli. 

Nov. Big Three Conference at Teheran. 

' 945 ' Big Tlrree Conference at Yalta. Roosevelt meets King 
ibn Sand in Suez Canal. 

March. All Arab powers declare war on Germany and Japan. 
March 22. Arab League founded in Cairo. 

May-June. Crisis in Syria and Lebanon, Ultimatum from 
British to French results in general withdrawal of French 
forces. 

/Ittgust. President Truman proposes Britain should admit 
100,000 Jews to Palestine. 

Sept. British Cabinet limits Jewish immigration into Palestine 
to 1,500 a month. 

Anglo-Soviet agreement to withdraw forces from Persia by 
March 1946. 

Nov. British decision to appoint Anglo-American Enquiry 
Commission for Palestine. 

Soviet-sponsored revolt in Azerbaijan ancl Kurdistan against 
Persian Government. 

1946. Feb. Nokrashy Pasha succeeded by Sidky Pasha as Egyptian 

March. New Anglo-Transjordan Treaty negotiated in London. 
British recognise Emir Abdullah as King of Transjordan. 
April. Last British and French troops leave Damascus. 
Report of Anglo-American Committee of Enquirv for 
Palestine published. 1 J' ) 
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XIX 


May. Formal negotiations begin in Cairo for revision of 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 

Arab rulers meet at Inchass to plan drive against Communism 
in Middle East. 

June. Mufti of Jersusalem escapes from detention in France, 
given sanctuary by King Farouk in Cairo. 

Terrorism increasing in Palestine. 

Anti-British riots in Baghdad. 

“ Operation Agatha British in Palestine occupy Jewish 
Agency H.Q, Mass arrests among Jewish Agency leaders. 
July 22. British A^ilitary H.Q. in King David Hotel, Jeru¬ 
salem, blown up. 

July 26. General Barker issues his letter to the troops. 
Augu.st. “ Operation Igloo ”. British start deporting illegal 
Jewish immigrants to Cyprus. 

Sept. Palestine Round Table Conference opens in London. 
Sept./Oct. British Chiefs of Staff and Middle East envoys 
meeting in London evolve new plan for Middle East defence 
based on East Africa. 

Dec. Sidky Pasha’s Government resigns. 

Dec. Nokrashy Pasha, new Egyptian Premier, disowns new 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty signed by his predecessor in London. 
Persian Government finally quell revolt in Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan. 

Jewish youth flogged in Palesdne. Irgun kidnap and flog 
British Major and five N.C.O.s as reprisal. 

1947. Feb. Jewish and Arab leaders reject British Government’s 
proposals for Palestine. 

Britain refers Palestine issue to U.N. 

March. “Truman Doctrine” [American aid for Greece, 
Turkey and Persia) announced. 

Bevin, Bidault, Marshall and Molotov meet in Moscow. 
May. U.N. Assembly appoints Special Committee on 
Palestine. 

July 29/30. Three Jews hartged for participation in Acre 
prison break. Irgun executes two British Sergeants as reprisal. 
Jidy. Egypt complains to Security Council against British 
refusal to evacuate troops and leave Sudan. 

Sept. U.N. Commission on Palestine recommends Partition. 
British announce decision to terminate mandate and with¬ 
draw troops from Palestine. 

Oct. U.S.A. and Soviet Union support Partition. 

Nov. British announce withdrawal from Palestine will bo 
completed by August i, 1948. 

U.N. General Assembly endorse Partition. 

Dec. Arab League announce determination to prevent 
creation of Jewish State. 
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1948. Fsb, Anti-British riots in Baghdad against new Anglo-Iraqt 
Treaty lead to fall of pro-British Government. 

Arab Liberation Army in Palestine issues first Order of the 
Day. 

March. Provisional Jctvisli Got'ernment formed in Tel-Aviv. 
April. U.S. proposes temporary U.N. Trusteeship for Palestine. 
Arab attack in N. Palestine repulsed. Jews capture Tiberias, 
Haifa, Jaffa and occupy most of new city of Jerusalem. 

May 14. Jews capture Acre. 

British High Commissioner leaves Palestine. 

State of Israel officially proclaimed. 

May 14/15. Arab armies cross Palestine frontier. 

U.N. General Assembly appoint Count Bernadotte mediator 
for Palestine. 

May 15. U.S.A. recognizes Israel. 

May 17. U.S.S.R. recognizes Israel. 

Siege of Jerusalem starts. 

May a^lJune i. Battle of Latriin. 

May 28. Jews in old city of Jerusalem surrender. 

June It. Four weeks truce proclaimed in Palestine. 

June 28. Bernadette’s first Peace Plan. Jerusalem to be Arab. 
June 30, Last British soldier leaves Palestine. 

July 7. Israel accepts, Arab League refuses, U.N. request for 
extension of Truce. Egyptian attack resumed in southern 
Palestine. 

July 12. Israeli counter-attack captures Lydda and Ramleh. 
Jtdy 14. Israelis take Nazareth. 

Jidy 18. Second truce proclaimed. 

Sept. 17. Bernadotte assassinated in Jerusalem. 

Sept. 20. Bernadotte’s final Palestine proposals published. 
Oct. 16/22. Fighting breaks out in Negev. Egyptian reverses. 
Security Council orders cease fire. Israelis take Beersheba. 
Ocf. 29/31. Israeli successes in central Galilee and southern 
Lebanon. 

Dec. U.N. General Assembly calls for internationalization of 
Jerusalem. 

Renewed fighting in Negev. Israelis advance into Egypt. 
Nokrashy Pasha, Egyptian Premier, assassinated. 

1949. Jan. Israeli and Egyptian forces withdraw behind their 
frontiers. 

Nuri Pasha returns to power in Iraq. 

5 R.A.F. planes shot down by Israeli Air Force. 

British troops occupy Akaba. 

Feb. Armistice between Israel and Egypt. 

March. Armistice between Israel and Lebanon. 

Israeli troops reach Gulf of Alcaba. 

Coup d'dtat in Syria. Colonel Zayim assumes power. 
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April. Britain, U.S. and France recognize Zayim legime. 
Israel and Syria agree to cease fire. 

Faroiik and Zayim agree common front against Iraq. 
August. Second S3'rian coup d'elat. Zayim executed. Colonel 
Hinnawi in power. 

Dec. Third Syrian coup d'etat. Colonel Shishekli takes over. 
Hinnawi arrested for plotting union with. Iraq, 
ipjo. Jan. Wafd win Egyptian Elections. Nahas Pasha becomes 
Premier. 

April. British give de jure recognition to Israel and to Greater 
Jordan. 

May. Opposition Parties triumph in Turkish elections. 
Britain, France and U.S.A. issue joint statement that Middle 
East security and stability is their common interest. 




ERRATA 

p. XIX ) The Truman Doctrine: Formally, 

113 ) President Truman’s Declaration to 

114 ) Congress named only Greece and 

120 ) Turkey and did not include Persia. 

In fact, however, American policy, 
from that moment onwards, included 
Persia as one of the Northern out¬ 
posts ; Persia received American miss¬ 
ions, advisors, credits and diplomatic 
support. 

101 Pierre Vienot was Blum’s Foreign 

Under-Secretary. 
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Britain and the Arabs 




CHAPTER ONE 


MY MIDDLE EAST 

M y Middle East staiTed in a first-floor room, lofty but 
rather shabby and cobwebby, in the Foreign Office in 
Whitehall, London. Here, one morning in 1945, sat 
Robert Howe, the Superintending Under-Secretary, watching 
over the Eastern and Egyptian Departments. Everything that 
goes under the name of Middle East or Near East had one or 
more strings attached to this office. Nothing much happened in 
these areas without this remote control going into action and 
manipulating the strings. In the good days before the war, that 
was nearly all there was to it. It was here that decisions were 
made. But all that changed when the war was over. A veritable 
network of strings and string-pullers, like spinning spiders 
working at cross-purposes, sprang into life. 

My Middle East was therefore not for long confined to the 
room “ upstair^ ” at the Foreign Office. And when I first set 
foot in that strange world with its inexplicable fascination, which 
never lets go of you once you have been inveigled into it, it was 
a puzzled and sad Robert Howe, Superintending Under¬ 
secretary, who inhabited the old cobwebs and nostalgically 
recalled the days of Cromer which the foolish Egyptians had 
never appreciated. The new situation after the war made no 
sense and he could see no hope. A year later Howe left his 
frying-pan in the Foreign Office and jumped into the fire: he 
accepted the post of Governor-General of the Sudan; Cromer 
was to ride again. But for the present Howe was my starting 
point; here, a thou.sand yards from the heart of London, began 
my map of the Middle East. 

The next key point on this map was only a mile to the east 
of Whitehall: Britannic House in Finsbury Circus, the. Head 
Office of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which stUl receives 
its major policy instructions from the Lords of the Admiralty, 
who appoint two directors to the Anglo-Iranian Board of 
Directors. These Admiralty orders or requests are never formally 
conveyed to the Board. TBe established tradition requires that 
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the Admiralty’s desires shall be privately expressed to the 
Chairman of the Company who conveys them to the Board as 
his own proposals. From Finsbury Circus this real Middle East 
map goes west to Oxford Circus, to the Headquarters of the 
less important but hardly less influential Iraq Petroleum Com¬ 
pany, operated almost entirely by British personnel though owned 
equally by a British, United States, French and Dutch company. 

From here we go back to Whitehall. At the War Office, at 
the Admiralty and at the Air Ministry, the strategic consequences 
of the happenings in the Middle East are constantly taken into 
account in current British planning. The Chiefs of Staff have 
in recent years profoundly influenced British Middle East policy. 
The then Chief of the Air Staff, Lord Tedder, in particular, 
had precise ideas of what he wanted. 

And now the contours of our map proceed with even stranger 
deviations before they reach the central area of our interest. 
They pass through the White House and through the Near East 
and African Section of the State Department in Washington, 
and toucliing the United States Defence Secretary come to rest 
on the west coast of the United States—at 200 Bush Street, 
San Francisco. We have arrived at the Head Office of Aramco 
—the “ Arabian-American Oil Company ”, with concessions and 
preferential rights in Arabia covering an area as large as that 
covered by all the Western Union countries, with a potential 
oil output greater than all the known wells of the Soviet Union. 
From here we should by rights follow a course to the Kremlin 
and consider its equivalent of Middle Eastern Departments, its 
Moslem Propaganda Bureau and the Middle East section of 
the Soviet General Staff But these sections are uncharted and 
unmapped, and I shall have to look at the works produced there 
from a different vantage point. For the moment we can note 
only the approximate positions. 

This was my Middle East. The outlines drawn in London, 
Washington, San Francisco and Moscow give it firm shape. 
They resolve the academic and geographical disputes about the 
limit of its frontiers. 

It is an area twice the size of Europe with a population a 
little larger than that of the United Kingdom. It has a dozen 
sovereign Governments with a hundred political parties, two 
hundred daily newspapers, forty-five separate religions and sects, 
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including eight variations of Mohammedanism, eleven major 
varieties of Christianity, eight versions of Judaism, and eighteen 
other religious mutations. These peoples speak a dozen separate 
languages, and use three entirely dilferent forms of script for 
writing purposes. And of the entire population less than ten 
million can read and write; the other fifty to sixty million are 
illiterate and poor, and often also suffering from endemic and 
infectious disea-se. 

My Middle East includes Turkey in the north, Persia in the 
east, Saudi Arabia and the Sudan in the south, Egypt and Libya 
in the west, and the Middle Eastern core ensconced within these 
boundaries — the so-called fertile crescent — Palestine, Israel, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Transjordan. Four million square 
miles with a population of rather over sixty million, passionately 
self-conscious Arabs, Jews, Persians, Turks, Kurds, with forty 
other minor nationalities; with the richest oil resources in the 
world; the wide-open left flank of the Soviet Union on the land 
bridge between Asia and Europe; a “ vital British interest ” which 
in the course of a century and a half has led Conseivative, 
Liberal, and Labour Governments to despatch military and naval 
expeditions and air reconnaissance (in a less glorious moment) to 
defend and ensure that interest; at the same time the scene of a 
similarly assertive but less effective French interest; and, 
since 1943, a major United States interest, declai'ed to be so 
by a Senate Committee, headed by the then Senator Harry 
Truman. 

It has been a harder task to penetrate into this real and 
developing Middle East during the last five years than it was to 
explore its barren deserts fifty years ago. For no other part of 
the western world was so wrapped in a cloud of half-truth and a 
vapour of false romance and strange prejudice. The Govern¬ 
ments on the spot, the British embassies and legations, the oil 
companies, and the interested minorities, all pressed their 
pereuasive claims on any newcomer into the select circle of the 
Middle East. All these authorities expected you to abide by a 
strict code of honour. If you wanted to meet the right people, 
mpve in the right cii-des and receive those useful facilities that 
are so helpful to the traveller or the journalist, it was advisable 
to play the game. You could always be assured of a good time 
and interesting experience. There was always plenty to write 



MY MIDDLE EAST ^ 

about. Nature was so prolific, history so varied, persons so 
friendly; why rake up a lot of dust? 

I know better now. I was, however, palpably naive when I 
entered “ The Club ” in 1945, I had respectable sponsors. I 
was kindly received all down the line. The departmental head 
of the Eastern Department was not “ too busy ” to discuss the 
situation (that was to come later); the Foreign Office put itself 
out to advise the officials en route to be helpful; Sir Walter 
Smart in Cairo, surreptitious guide of policy at the Residency 
for a score of years, and Mr. Stewart Perowne, his counterpart 
in Baghdad, appeared only too willing to assimilate this stranger 
from the newspaper world. There were no strings attached to 
this friendliness and assistance. It was freely, generously and 
delightfully given. Looking back on these occasions, it occurs to 
me that there was one underlying assumption wliich I had not 
understood and could not accept, one of the fundamentals of 
the Middle East Club; it was expected by those who so freely 
gave hospitality and help that their views about the Middle 
Eastern countries and their problems would be equally freely 
accepted—and retailed through the powerful, ubiquitous and 
influential news channels wiiich were then at my disposal. To 
be quite blunt, it was the unquestioned assumption that any 
correspondent sent out from London should concentrate on 
presenting “ the British view ” in his news despatches; should 
do nothing and say nothing that would cut across the opinions, 
prejudices, policies, purposes and schemes pursued by the 
Foreign Office and the British embassies in the Middle East; 
should behave like a respectable member of “ The Club ”; 
should not foul his own nest. 

In my innocent desire to write about men and policies as I 
found them, I let them down badly. It was not deliberate or 
malicious. Like a dog on a trail, I went on leading the hunt in 
my enthusiasm across forbidden lands, and ended up with the 
kind of kill which was not approved by “ The Club ”. But this 
personal aspect is not really important. The decisive feature of 
these years was the existence of this close corporation, this 
“ Club ” of the British Middle East: it embraced officials at 
the Foreign Office, the Middle East embassies and legations and 
most of their staff, the Palestine Government, the oil companies 
and especially ex-officials and ex-officers who had served in the 
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Middle East from Lawrence onward; they, with a select list of 
travellers, explorers, writers and journalists, constituted “ The 
Club ”, It was “ The Club ” that created the political and 
press climate m the Middle East and in London; it fathered, 
fonned and sponsored British policy in the Middle East. And 
in the years that followed the war, from 1945 until 1949, it was 
“ The Club ” that prepared the ground for a series of 
unexampled and humiliating defeats for British policy and the 
frustration of many sincere hopes in British leadership. The 
members of “ The Club ” were, in the event, as blinkered as 
any monk of the Middle Ages who sought to blot out ancient 
truths with blobs of ink and prejudice. 

And so the stage was set for the story now to be told. The 
curtain rises with a thunderclap. The first scene is set in the 
noisy fifth floor of Reuter’s building in Fleet Street. It is July 
26th, 1945. The Regent of Iraq, the Emir Abdul Illah, was 
being shown the workings of a great news agency. But he had 
picked a bad day. No one except the company officials had time 
to take notice of His Royal Highness. On normal days his visit 
would have been an event. But on that day no one cared. 
History was being made amid scenes of tension, tumult and 
joy. Once or twice I noticed the Regent, puzzled and uncom¬ 
prehending, observing what was going on. For him England 
had gone mad. We were all a little crazy that day—^few of 
us could resist the thrill and excitement of what we thought was 
a new portent. Labour had won the election. A peaceful revolu¬ 
tion had taken place. It was the dawn of a new era. The 
harvest of the democratic vktoi 7 in the war would now be 
gathered. 

So we thought in London. And in Tel-Aviv men and women 
danced. Now Labour would fulfil its promise to the Jews. Cairo 
was excited and hopeful of a new era of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. Athens rejoiced. And Ernest Bevin assumed the 
mantle of Foreign Secretary. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE MEANING OF OIL 

ITHIN a matter of moirths after the Labour Govern¬ 
ment had taken office in July 1945, the interest of 
the three victorious world powers—Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States—was focused on the Middle East. 
It was not the first time that they had been interested. They 
had been involved before—but previously the Middle East, from 
Cairo to Teheran, had been always a means to an end; it had 
never been the political objective itself. 

The British had been interested for two centuries in the shorter 
route to India; first by land, then by the Suez Canal, and finally 
by air. Napoleon saw Egypt as a stepping-stone to the conquest 
of India. Later British interest in the Arab revolt was roused 
because it was a means to the defeat of the Ottoman Empire, 
and British support for the Balfour Declaration was largely based 
on the hope that it would swing American Jewry fully to support 
the Allies. Even throughout the second world war the Middle 
East remained what it had been—a useful bridge between con¬ 
tinents, a strategic road-house for the prote&tiori of imperial 
communications. 

Russian concern was concentrated on the Dardanelles and, 
more remotely, on the Persian Gulf. Insofar as Soviet policy 
played any part in the Middle East, it was mainly to obstruct 
the consolidation of British influence. 

But already the first sign of the great change had come—in 
November 1943, at the Teheran Conference between Marshal 
Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and President Roosevelt. Here Marshal 
Stalin proposed that the post-war development and distribution 
of petroleum should be discussed; he had particularly the Middle 
East in mind. Stalin had impressive information about the oil 
reserves reported to be available in Persia, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia; he had also received indications of the gi'eat drop in 
the oil supplies currently available within the Soviet Union. 
Middle East oil was discussed; but the Big Three reached no 
agreement. 

9 
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The Teheran Conference passed, but the interest Marshal 
Stalin had shown in the oil riches of the Middle East had 
deeply affected President Roosevelt. Mr. Churchill needed no 
impressing. As far back as July 1913, Churchill had propo.scd 
that the British Government take over control of the then 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. “We must become the owners,” 
he told Parliament, “ or at any rate the controllers at the source, 
of at least a proportion of the supply of natural oil which we 
require.” Now, after the Teheran discussion, two momentous 
issues stood like mountains in a desert: the one, that Russia and 
the United States could no longer rely on their own reserves of 
oil to supply their commercial needs under peace conditions; the 
other, that the richest and most easily tapped oil reserves in the 
world were situated in the Middle East. 

The Russian oil crisis was already an established fact. Russian 
oil production in 1945 was estimated at 20 million tons; the 
target figure in the Five-Year Plan is 35 million tons by 1950—• 
output for 1949 was 33 million tons, only slightly more than 
that of neighbouring Persia. 

The American oil crisis was not expected for another decade 
or two, but it had already cast its shadow over United States 
policy m the Middle East. The essence of tliis coming oil crisis 
in the States was simple enough. On October 30th, 1946, the 
U.S. Information Service issued a statement by Mr. Charles 
Rayner, Petroleum Adviser to the U.S. Department of State. 
Mr. Rayner made two main points; 

(1) United States consumption of petroleum in twenty years 

is estimated at 6^ million barrels per day; 

(2) United States production of petroleum in 1965 would 

be, at the most, 4 million barrels per day. 

By 1965 the United States would have to import petroleum 
or find substitutes at the rate of 400,000 tons of oil daily to 
meet current needs; that is at the rate of 150 million tons per 
year, or 200 million tons if militaiy requirements are included. 

This was a formidable spectre that began to haunt every facet 
of American industrial development, more terrifying by far than 
anything the coal shortage of 1947 could do to British industry. 
Furthermore, the time-lag before crisis supervened appears on 
Mr. Rayneris estimates uncommonly short; by 1965 the gap 
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between supply and need will have become acute; even by 
1955 shortage of domestic petroleum may become noticeable— 
unless alternative oil supplies are discovered. Where, then, could 
the United States look for tliis life-blood of oil, and where could 
it be tapped within the short time available.? 

A reliable estimate of world oil resources* gives the following 
picture: 


WORLD OIL RESOURCES 

(in million cons) 



Proved Reserves 

Estimate 
of future 
discoveries 

U.S.A. 

3,000 


7,000 

Garribean 

1,300 


9 >ooo 

Rest of Western 




Hemisphere 

100 


4,000 

Total Western 




Hemisphere 


4,400 

10,000 

U.S.S.R. 

900 


15,000 

Rest of Europe 

100 


1,000 

Total under 




U.S.S.R. 




influence 


1,000 

16,000 

Middle East 

4,000 


11,000 

Far East 

100 


8,000 

Rest of Eastern 




Hemisphere 

100 


4,000 

Total Eastern 




tiemisphere 




excluding 




U.S.S.R. 




“zone” 


4>3oo 

33,000 

Total World 


9,700 

69,000 


From this estimate emerged the salutary lesson that of the 
world’s proved reserves of oil outside the United States, two- 

Made in Yale Review, Summer 1946, by Joseph E. Poyne. Oil Economise 
o£ the Chase National Bank. 

B 

- o n if 
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thirds (about 62 per cent) were to be found in the Middle East; 
if the oil under direct Russian control was excluded, the Middle 
East accounted for 75 per cent of the world’s proved reserves 
of oh which could help to close the threatening gap in American 
oh supplies. 

Again, of the estimates of future discoveries outside the 
United States and Russia, the Middle East accounted for 45 per 
cent of the total. But as the American oil crisis was, in the first 
instance, a short-term crisis, the eashy exploited proved reserves 
of oil would have to be the mainstay of the new American 
orientation. 

Certain features of oh exploitation in the Middle East lent 
themselves particularly well to the exigencies of American need. 
The search for oh in the Middle East is much more economical 
in cash and effort than elsewhere. Up to 1929 the American 
oh mdustry had drilled 50,398 exploratory wells in the United 
States; of these 47,939 (95 per cent) brought no results; tliis 
disproportion has, if anything, increased since then. In Saudi 
Arabia only 150 exploratory wells were drilled before the oh 
resources there were fully tapped. 

A further illustration of this particular advantage of Middle 
East oil is gained from a comparison of the daily output of oil 
wells in different parts of the world. This shows output to be 
as follows: 

Average output of oil wells in; 

Poland . ^ ton per day 

U.S.A. tons per day 

Rumania . tons per day 

Venezuela . 25 tons per day 

Middle East (Pereia, 

Iraq, Saudi Arabia) 1,000 tons and over per day 

All in all, therefore, once the reality of the coming United 
States oil crisis was recognized, there was indeed only one effec¬ 
tive source of help—the Middle East. 

It has been said that these American oh crises are proclaimed 
at given intervals and have never been justified by later ex¬ 
perience, But this time American action followed with iron— 
or, more accurately, petroleum—logic. It is necessary only to 
rehearse the essential dates to see that this was no artificially 
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created panic, but that Americans treated it with deadly serious¬ 
ness. 

In February 1943, a U.S. Senate Committee presided over by 
the then Senator Harry Truman published its report on the oil 
situation. It recommended “ large-scale expansion of holdings 
in foreign oil reserves by U.S. nationals.” It proposed that “ full 
diplomatic backing ” and protection should be given to these oil 
companies operating outside the U.S. 

Two years later, on his way back from the Yalta Con¬ 
ference, President Roosevelt met King ibn Sand, and a few 
months after this meeting American exploitation of Saudi 
Arabian oil began in earnest. The so-called “ Red Line Agree¬ 
ment ” concluded in 1928 was declared void. It had stipulated 
that if one of the British, American, Dutch or French companies 
associated in the Iraq Petroleum Company extended its con¬ 
cessions in the Middle East, the other three should be entitled to 
a share equal to 23f per cent. It was the last limiting factor on 
American oil expansion in the Middle East. It was declared 
void by common consent of the British and American Govern¬ 
ments and, later, the French also agi-eed—and from that 
moment, the shackles came off American oil expansion in Arabia. 

Few basic industries have expanded as rapidly as oil and none 
faster than Middle East oil. World production has increased 
from under 1 million tons of crude oil in 1870 to these levels: 


1900 
1938 
1946 ■ 

1948 

1949 . 

1950 


excluding 
Middle East 

estimate 


21 million tons 
285 

340 „ „ 

414 
397 
500 




This in itself is impressive. But when one considers the Middle 
East output figures and views them in relation to the rate of 
world progress, their full portent becomes increasingly self- 
evident. The same set of figures for the Middle East reads as 
follows: ' 


1938 

16 million tons 

1946 

32 

1948 

57 „ „ 

1949 

70 „ „ 


iContinued on 



Oil Fields.® Refineries..★ Pipe Li 

Boundary of Concession.. 


The Oilfields and Concessions of the Middle East 









THIS KEY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
MAP OF THE OILFIELDS AND CONCES¬ 
SIONS IS REPRODUCED, IN A MODIFIED 
FORM, BY PERMISSION OF THE 
PETROLEUM TIMES, LTD. 

(i) Petroleum Development (Cyprus) Ltd. Ownership same as 
Ii'aq Petroleum Company. 

( 2 } Trans-Jordan Petroleum Company, Ltd. Ownership same as 
Iraq Petroleum Company. 

(3) Lebanon Peiroleum Company, Ltd. Ownership same as Iraq 

Petroleum Company. 

(4) Petroleum Development, Ltd. (Palestine) Ownership same as 

Iraq Petroleum Company. 

( 5 ) Petroleum Concessions, Ltd. Ownership same as Iraq 

Petroleum Company. 

(6) Petroleum Development, Ltd. (Oman AND Dhofar). Ownership 

same as Iraq Petroleum Company. 

( 7 ) Petroleum Development, Ltd, (Trucial Coast). Ownership 

same as Iraq Petroleum Company. 

(8) Petroleum Development, Ltd. (Qatar). Ownership same as 

Iraq Petroleum Company, 

( 9 ) Petroleum Development, Ltd. Ownership same as Iraq 

Petroleum Company. 

(to) Syria Petroleum Company, Ltd. Ownersliip same as Iraq 
Petroleum Company. 

(ii) Mosul Petroleum Co. Ltd. Ownership same as Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 

(la) Iraq Petroleum Co. 

Concession: 

Term —75 years from March 14 th, 1935 . 

Area—Provinces of Baghdad and Mosul, East of 


Tigris River. 

Ownership: Percent 

“ Shell ” Group. 23.75 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. 23.75 

C.I.E. Francaise des Petroles. 23.75 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) . 11.875 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. . 11-875 

Private Interest (C. S. Gulbenkian). 5 


3 00.0 

(13) Basrah Petroleum Co. Ltd. Ownership same as Iraq Petroleum 

Company. 

(14) Sinclair Petroleum Company. Area — ^AU of Ethiopia. 

(15) Proposed Concession to Soviet-Iranian Oil Co. Negotiated, 

April 1946 . Rejected by Iranian Parliament, October 1947 . 

(16) Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. 


IContinued overleaf 












KEy TO MAP —continued 


Per cent 

S 5-9 
26.T 
17.8 


_ 100.0 

(17) Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd. 

Concession: 

Term—75 years from December 23rd, 1934- 
Area—All of Kuwait. 

Expires 2011. 

Ownership ; 

Anglo-iranian Oil Co. Ltd. 5 ° 

Gulf Exploration Co. (U.S.A.) Jo 

(18) Bahrein Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

Concession: 

Term—55 years from June 19th, 1940. 

Area—All of Bahrein Islands and Territorial 
Waters. 

Ownership: 

Standard Oil Co. of California ... . 

The Texas Company. 


too 


30 

30 

30 

10 


100 


(20) Kkanaqin Oil Co, Ltd. Ownership: Anglo-Iranian Oil Co, Ltd. 

(21) Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. has concessions for construction 

and operation of pipelines and ancillary facilities in Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon, Syria, Trans-Jordan and Palestine. 

(22) Concession on Saudi Arabia’s undivided ^ interest in neutral 

zone granted to Arabian American Oil Co. for 66 years from 
July aist, 1939. 

(as) Arabian-American Oil Go, Preferential Rights. 


{19) Arabian American Oil Go. 

Concession ; 

Term-Original Area—66 years July 15th, 1933. 

Additional Area—66 years July 21st, 1939. 
Area—Approximately 440,000 sq. miles. 

Expires 1999. 

Ownership (based on pending negotiations)'. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cahfornia . 

The Texas Company. 

Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey) . 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. . 


100 


50 

50 


Concession: 

Term—60 years from December 31st, 1933. 
Area—100,000 sq. miles. 

Ownership : 

British Government . 

Burmah Oil Co. . 

Others (Individuals) . 
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1950 estimate 105 million tons 

1959 „ 635 „ „ 

The comparative rate of the recent expansion of the oil 
industry in the Middle East and the rest of the world can be 
illustrated by this index of increase in production: 


1938 

Middle East 
100 

Rest of world 
100 

1946 

200 

121 

1948 

350 

140 

1949 

430 

135 

1950 

estimate 650 

175 

1959 

„ 4,000 

■> 


In every way, therefore, the Middle East was becoming of 
supreme importance in the race for oil; and the race for oil 
to-day is far more a matter of national security than of old- 
fashioned competitive trading. The European Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme was based on the assumption that Western Europe 
would receive about one-half of the rapidly rising oil output 
of the Middle East. By 1959 Middle East oil output, it is 
estimated, will be larger than that of the United States. 

This, then, is the basts of the economic revolution that has 
hit the Middle. East from Meshed to Mecca and continues to 
hit it all the time. It conditions increasingly the economics and 
internal politics as well as the power politics of the region. It 
has permeated Zionism and the Arab League; it has become the 
most potent concomitant of Arab Nationalism. 

This revolution is something unique in the history of economic 
expansion. Capital has, it is true, always colonized, exploited, 
and developed backward areas, but it has always been, by 
comparison with to-day, a somewhat primitive capitalism. One 
has only to compare the first steps of the D’Arcy oil concession 
in Persia at the beginning of the century with the first steps of 
the Arabian-American Company during the past five years. By 
1946 the economic penetration of the Middle East was being 
conducted by the most powerful group of the most powerful 
capitalist structure, backed by the Government of the most 
powerful state in the world. Furthermore, this penetration was 
not into a political vacuum but into a region already stirred by 
newly awakened, crude and intense nationalism. Some of the 
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effects of this combination of dynamic American capital and 
dynamic Arab nationalism were immediate and various; but 
all will be far-reaching; American exploitation of Middle East 
oil is bound to distort and intensify the power and influence of 
Arab nationalism beyond anything imagined by either Arab, 
American or Jew. 

Now this American intervention has brought with it two 
distinct and often contradictory consequences. In the first in¬ 
stance it has already increased and strengthened American 
influence in the ruling councils of two Middle Eastern states. 
This happened first in Pemia, where by 1949 American advisers 
were in virtual control of the Finance Department, the Ministry 
of Health, the Army and the Gendarmerie, and where American 
engineers surveyed and prospected the country. In Saudi Arabia 
the Americans were more circumspect, but their growing in¬ 
fluence was hardly less real, and in one way or another American 
influence is bound to increase materially in all the countries 
closely affected by the oil expansion; not only Persia and Saudi 
Arabia, but Iraq, Kuwait, and the terminal stations of the pipe¬ 
lines—Israel, Syria and the Lebanon—as well. 

The second consequence of tliis expansion is that something 
like 1,500 million dollars will have flowed in one way or another 
into the coffers of Persia, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait and, to 
a much lesser extent, of the Levantine countries by the end of 
1950—a vastly larger sum than that proposed by the Anglo- 
American Expert Committee for development work in the Arab 
states or by the U.N. Survey Mission for the Middle East. 

Of these 1,500 million dollars, about 250 million will have 
gone in royalties to the governments concerned—mainly Pei-sia, 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq, phenomenal increases in their national 
revenue. Possibly another 250 million have been paid out by 
the oil companies in wages and other local expenditure, and 
loans to these countries since the war will have amounted to at 
least another 1,000 million. 

All this has deeply affected the social structure and political 
outlook of the peoples concerned—and the transformation has 
been drastic and rapid. Underpaid land-workers and poor 
peasants were drawn into employment in the oil production 
centres, on the pipeline construction, and into trading with these 
newly forming townships and better paid workere. This develop- 
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ment heralded in fact the final break-up of the remaining feudal 
structure in the Middle East and the creation of a new pattern 
of society more on Western European lines than anywhere else 
outside Europe and North America. 

In the extremes of poverty, where even clean water to drink 
was often a rare luxury, the Middle Eastern Arab discovered 
riches in his possession that would outshine the glamour and the 
glitter of Harun al Rashid. It was there under his very feet—but 
it was, alas, not his legal property any longer. Once again 
Esau had sold his birthright, even though the price was con¬ 
siderably above the proverbial mess of pottage. 

This rich Arab oil belonged now to American, British, Dutch 
and French companies, and to one Aimenian individual. The 
oil did not swell the export figures of Iran, Iraq and Arabia; 
its proceeds filled no local treasuries—though some proceeds 
filled some local pockets. It was tliis remarkable growth of the 
Middle East oil industry that was the Achilles heel of Anglo- 
American influence as well as its most potent medium. 

As if these complications were still insufficient, the rapid 
post-war development of the Middle Eastern oilfields had made 
nonsense of the age-old concept of the “ fertile crescent ”. 
Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, the Lebanon and Iraq were so 
called because of their fortunate rainfall. But by 1948 this 
fertile crescent had been turned inside out: the infertile sands 
of Arabia may lack rain and corn, but they possess oil—oil in 
unlimited quantity; as much, it is estimated, as the whole rest 
of the world. In these circumstances, the absence of rain or 
soil fertility becomes a trivial side-issue; from the point of view 
of modern oil politics, fertility in the Middle East resided no 
longer in the rain-blessed “ crescent states ”, but in the sandy 
barren core: Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Southern Persia, 

The King of Saudi Arabia (and his thirty-two sons), the 
Sultan of Oman and Muscat, the Sheikhs of Kuwait and 
Bahrein were no longer romantic, sturdy and friendly Arabs of 
the desert, untainted by the nationalist virus of Cairo, Damascus 
and Baghdad; they could no longer be flattered by appointments 
such as Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Bath 
(for King ibn Sand); or as Knight Grand Commander of the 
Order of the vanished Indian Empire (for the Sultan); or as a 
mere Knight Commander of the Star of India (for the Sheikhs); 
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they would no longer part with the exploitation lights of their 
desert wastes in return for paltry subsidies of a few hundred 
thousand dollars or sterling. With the general inflation of values 
in the post-war world, the price of oil-bearing Sheikhs mounted 
as they eame to realize their value and as the rival powere and 
companies started bidding against each other. 

These romantic but socially lethargic countries, which had 
never bothered with such unnecessary tasks as preparing a budget, 
and where the gathering of taxes and the dispensation of cash 
was entirely in the hands of the ruling families, suddenly found 
themselves the beneficiaries of undreamt-of wealth; gold, in the 
literal sense of the world, was rolling into their countries in ever- 
swelling waves. There has been nothing quite like it in the history 
of the world. 

In 1942 the Saudi Arabian budget resembled in size and 
nature more the housekeeping accounts of a king than the 
national account of a people. Income and expenditure, as listed, 
balanced around £2 million; subsidies from the British and 
United States Governments accounted for approximately another 
£3 million annual income. The Sheikh of Kuwait operated on 
only a fraction of this income and expenditure. 

Six years later, in 1948, oil royalties alone brought King ibn 
Saud £5 million in gold, which at the then current price of gold 
was worth £30 million in sterling, or in Egyptian, Iraqi or Israeli 
currency. In 1950 his income will be over £12 million in gold, 
which at the gold value now reigning (in 1950) will be worth 
£75 million to the Royal House of Saudi Arabia. The King 
and the Princes, the Sultans and the Sheikhs of Arabia had 
outstripped the tycoons of America, the Maharajahs of India, 
the Pashas of Cairo—they had become the Rockefellers of this 
new oil age; the richest men in the world in the poorest countries 
in the world. 

One would think that such a combination of interests was 
sufficient unto the day for any part of the world: to be in 
possession of this remarkable store of mineral wealth with its 
complications of ownersliip; to be the objective of the desires 
jealousies of the great powers; to be handicapped by its 
immature social development and diversified national religious 
and economic ambitions; surely this was enough; and yet in 
addition to all these problems of its own the Middle East, 
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because of its oil, became the second Ruhr of Western European 
economy. 

It was probably fortunate for Europe that the detailed plans 
for Marshall Aid were prepared at a time when the Americans 
were hysterical about the shortages of their oil supply, and not— 
as two years later, in 1949—hysterical about their over-produc¬ 
tion. The Americans, it must be emphasized in parentheses, 
appear to us to be always rather hysterical about oil. 

Thus it came about that, when Marshall Aid was calculated 
in 1947, the Americans were primarily concerned that Europe 
should acquire its petroleum from outside the United States. 
American oil wells were being depleted at the annual rate of 
8 per cent—^twenty-five times faster than those in the Middle 
East. The European countries were thei'efore encouraged to 
expand their own petroleum industry to the limit and to seek 
their supplies of crude oil in the Middle East. 

The magnitude of this European expansion was reflected in 
two sets of figures. European refining capacity was to be in¬ 
creased from 20 million tons in 1947 to 65 million tons in 1953, 
and European-controlled oil production—^mainly in the Middle 
East—was to be expanded from 56 million tons in 1947, to 
116 million tons in 1953. During the same period Europe’s 
restricted consumption was estimated to I'ise to no more than 
58 million tons by 1953. 

Thus Europe would be not only self-sufficient in oil but 
would be able to stock-pile also for military purposes—a formid¬ 
able task excluded from the usual Marshall Aid calculations. 
That was precisely what the Americans wanted. It suited both 
sides. 

Europe was virtually to eliminate her oil imports from the 
U.S.A. In 1938 Europe acquired 30 per cent of her ofl. and 
petroleum imports from the United States; in 1947 they dropped 
to 20 per cent; in 1948 to 10 per cent; and they are scheduled 
to fall to 3 per cent by 1953—to a mere 2 million tons. 

The Middle East was to step into the place which the United 
States had occupied. It supplied Europe with 25 per cent of 
its oil in 1938; in 1949 it was supplying 50 per cent of Europe’s 
requirements, and scheduled to provide 77 per cent in 1953— 
but of this almost a third will be dollar oil from oilfields con¬ 
trolled by American companies in the Middle East. 
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In another three years—at the end of the European Recovery 
Programme—Europe will be wholly dependent on the Middle 
East for its oil. But it will be a Middle East very different from 
that which Lawrence knew or even that ivhich existed when the 
Labour Government took office in 1945. At that time the 
Americans produced only 12 per cent of Middle East oh and 
British and Dutch companies the remaining 88 per cent. In 
1948 American companies were producing 46 per cent of all 
Middle East oil, and in 1949 they overtook British and Dutch 
production. These American companies invested 1,000 million 
dollars in the Middle East in the five years 1944—1949. Then 
suddenly, the situation changed in the spring of 1949. A mild 
winter, military cut-backs, and 95 per cent production in the 
United States instead of 80 per cent, produced an apparent 
glut of oil and falling prices. 

While the Americans were still jittery about this, there came 
the dollar crisis and the realization that all soft currency 
countries would prefer sterling and Middle East oil. 

At tins point came the pressure from American domestic oil 
interests to restrict the European programme and Middle East 
exports. It was the customary oil hysteria, but this time it passed 
almost overnight. After it was over, it remained a fact that in 
any major war the United States must have Middle East oil; 
and that from now on Europe’s wheels will turn increasingly on 
energy derived from the Middle East. 

Though of overwhelming—and strategically of overriding—■ 
importance the problem of the oil of the Middle East is at least 
a straightforward one. It provides a clear-cut issue. We now 
have to turn to other problems, far more intricate, which have 
agitated and still agitate the area and have prevented it from 
settling down. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE MIDDLE EAST FRAMEWORK 



"HERE should one start the modern story of the 
Middle East? One might do so on a morning in 
March 1915 at the Continental Hotel in Cairo. On 
that day Second-Lieutenant T. E. Lawrence of the Cairo Intelli¬ 
gence Department of the War Office, with three months seniority, 
wrote a letter to his immediate superior which marked the start 
of a personal compaign which was to change the face of this 
part of the world. Lawrence became famous as the inspirer of 
the Arab war against the Turks. But in this letter there was no 
talk of an Arab revolt. This plan lay still in the future. Nor 
did Lawrence show himself unduly concerned about the Turks, 
while his letter scarcely mentioned the Germans. Looking further 
ahead than his colleagues this young officer emphasized that the 
real future trouble in the Middle East would come not from 
to-day’s enemies but from to-day’s allies—the French and Russian 
empires. 

While the Dardanelles Expedition moved on its way to its 
ruin and tragic conclusion, Lawrence was writing—the letter 
was dated March 15th, 1915 : 


The French insist upon Syria which we are conceding to them: 
there remains Alexandretta,* which is the key to the whole 
place as you know, ... In the hands of France it will provide 
a sure base for naval attacks on Egypt—and remember with her 
in Syria, and compulsory service there, she will be able any 
time to fling loo.ooo men against the canal in la days from 
declaration of war. . . . The only place from which a fleet can 
operate against Egypt is Alexandretta, because there is no 
English port from which one can blockade it.. . . If Russia has 
Alexandretta it's all up with us in the Near East. And in the 
next war the French will probably be under Russia’s finger in 
Syria, Therefore, I think it absolutely necessary that we hold 
Alexandretta. . . . 

A week later, while in France the deadly fighting ranged 
around Ypres and Hill 60, Lawrence sent another letter, this time 


* Alexandretta, now a Turkish port, s6o miles north of Haifa; ceded 
by Syria to Turkey in 1939. 

S.3 
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from Port Said. “If Idrisi is anything like as good as we hope,” 
he wrote on March 22nd, 1915, “we can rush right up to 
Damascus and biff the French out of all hope in Syria. It’s a 
big game, and at last one worth playing. . . . Won’t the 
French be mad if we win through? ” By the autumn Lawrence 
looked like getting his way. The Gallipoli expedition had 
admitted- failure and withdrawn; large Turkish forces were set 
free to attack Egypt. The event provided a fortuitous and good 
cover for Lawrence’s deeper purpose and one that might appeal 
to the hesitating General Staff in Whitehall. Sir Charles Munro 
was about to give his approval for an amphibious descent on 
Alexandretta by a combined force of the British Navy and Aimy 
when the French military attache in London presented a note. 
It was November 13th, 1915, eight months after Lawrence’s 
first letter. The note was brusque; it revealed the French side 
of this “ big game 

Should the British Government be considering a diseinbarka- 
don of troops in the Gulf of Alexandretta [it said] in order 
to cut the railway to Palestine, they will have to take into 
consideration not only the economic interests but also the moral 
and political position of France in these countries. French public 
opinion could not be indifferent to any operations attempted in 
a country which it considers as destined to form part of the 
future Syrian state; and it would require of the French Govern¬ 
ment not only that no military operations should be undertaken 
in this particular country without previous agreement between 
the Allies, but also that, should such action be taken, the 
greater part of the task should be entrusted to French troops 
and tlie French Generals commanding them. . . .” 

The French had no intention of “ being biffed out of ” their 
intended area of spoils; the note implied a virtual veto on 
Lawrence’s plan, even if this involved the allies in a later and 
lengthy and costly frontal assault on Palestine and in elaborating 
plans for what became known ultimately as the Arab Revolt. 

It is worth while to pause here for a moment, to consider this 
singular event in the full light of the documents that are now 
available to us; it revealed perhaps more clearly than any other 
event the nature of the interests and motives which inspired so 
many of the acclaimed altruistic activities of the great powers 
during the last three decades in the Middle East. 

Captain Liddell Hart, in his history of the event, considered 
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the French note an incredible document for any Government to 
address to an ally in the course of a joint life-and-death struggle; 
but it might be thought that the views expressed in Lawrence’s 
two letters were also somewhat unusual if one considers this 
affair in the light of the obligations of one ally to another. The 
more I dipped into Middle East affairs, the more occasion I 
found for concluding that such considerations have played very 
little part in the romantic and unsavoury events which are here 
recorded. Indeed, this incident of the two letters and the French 
note is far more illuminating and helpful in the understanding 
of the history that followed than the close scrutiny of promises 
made and undertakings given to the Arabs, the Jews, the French, 
the Kurds, the Assyrians—all of which were broken in the event 
or modified in such manner as to look extremely like a series of 
breaches of contract. It therefore did not matter %vhat Sir 
Henry McMahon wrote to the Sherif Hussein in 1915 or what 
private arrangements were made in 1916 between Sir Mark 
Sykes and M. Georges Picot, or what was the precise wording 
of the letter sent by Lord Balfour to Lord Rothschild in 1917. 
These were agreements and promises which were to be kept if 
they fitted into the larger plan, and to be forgotten or explained 
away if they did not. In the state of mind which prevailed 
among the Allies from 1915 until 1918, particularly in the 
Middle East—a shrewd, sensible, knowledgeable understanding 
of imperial interests by both Frenchmen and Englishmen, mixed 
with an incredible romanticism and knight errantry which con¬ 
founded their soundest judgment—the imperial agents were pre¬ 
pared to promise anything that helped the cause; theirs was not 
to worry and reason how their contradictory chatter and letter¬ 
writing was one day to be reconciled with the high and mighty 
purposes of their superiors. 

For more than two decades British historians, publicists and 
propagandists have wearily scrutinized, explained, elaborated and 
criticized these documentary promises, and have concluded from 
this whatever they set out to conclude. Perhaps our present 
generation is hardened by its own experience of the inconstancy 
of allies at war, and of the debasement of the mighty ideals, 
for which men fight and die, into the hard realities of post-war 
considerations—trade, bases and ever-elusive security. 

It was not the promises that were made to the people of the 
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Middle East that dictated the settlement made after the first 
world war. A balance was struck—as it inevitably had to be— 
between the British and French viewpoints. Lawrence failed 
to “biff out” the French; and the French failed to establish 
themselves as securely as they had hoped. Neither party accepted 
this decision as final. Both sought to create favourable positions 
for the next round. For the next thirty years the most anti- 
British element in the Middle East were the French, and the 
most anti-French were the British. Not even the emergence of 
revolutionary Soviet Russia on the horizon of tliis Anglo-French 
rivalry could abate its uninhibited intensity. The order of 
priorities of British policy was conditioned by this slate of 
affairs. In the first place French influence was to be contained 
and removed whenever possible; in the second place Soviet 
infiltration was to be prevented; in the third place direct British 
influence was to be maintained in Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan 
and Iraq; in the fourth place war-time pledges were to be 
redeemed wherever they did not conflict with these primary 
considerations. 

After a series of political storms and militaiy rebellions in 
Syria and Iraq and a general state of trouble in Egypt, by 1921 
some kind of amendment to British policy was introduced. It 
was found necessary to come to terms with certain chosen 
Arabs for the sake of local peace and quiet. Loyal Arabs were 
therefore established as governments in Iraq and Egypt, and the 
Emir Abdullah was set up in Transjordan. In Palestine the 
government remained entirely in the hands of the British 
administration. The framework was taking shape. 

In Mecca the Sherif Hussein was established as the King of 
the Hejaz, the western part of Arabia, with the aid of subsidies 
dispensed by the Foreign Office through its agents in Cairo. In 
the eastern part, Hussein’s rival, the puritan heretic, Abdul Aziz 
ibn Saud, was maintained in his independent status as ruler of 
Nejd with the aid of British subsidies provided by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

In Egypt, King Fuad and Cabinets of courtiers reigned in 
name while the British Residency and the British Army niled 
in fact. In Palestine there was actual direct British rule under 
the adecpiate shelter of the mandatory regime. In Transjordan 
King Hussein’s son, Abdullah, was established with British 
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advisers and a British mandate. In Iraq King Hussein’s other 
son, Feisal, was crowned King while a firm British administra¬ 
tion proceeded to govern the country and set the outlines for the 
future life of its people. 

The British framework of rule in the Middle East rested, 
therefore, on the triple pillars of direct rule made possible by 
the presence of British troops, the provision of League of Nations 
mandates which provided the necessary legal basis for British 
administration in Palestine and Transjordan, and the elevation 
of the House ol the Hashemites into the ruling position in the 
countries over which the British were the mandatory or the 
prevailing influence. This framework enabled the creation of a 
Hashemite alliance including the Hedjaz, Transjordan and Iraq; 
its sponsors foresaw the day when age would carry away the old 
King Hussein while his able son, Feisal, would become ruler of 
Hedjaz and Iraq with a prospective inclusion of Transjordan, if 
not Palestine, in the new Hasheraite-Arab empire. It was a 
calculation made without the host, if ever there was one. 

Few countries have been blessed with such servants as the 
Englishmen who worked in the Middle East during the first 
world war and afterwards; they loved the people among whom 
they worked, they liked their job, they believed in their destiny 
and in the righteousness of their cause; they were endowed with 
abilities far beyond those normally found in colonial officials; 
they had vision, imagination and ability—and they failed in 
their allotted task more completely than the simplest, crudest, 
most inexperienced or self-seeking bureaucrat. They lived fifty 
years too late. The Russian revolution had overtaken them and 
they had not noticed it; the Arab was waking up, filled with the 
heady wine of western nationalism, and they did not realize it. 
A new kind of Jew was arising in Palestine, utterly unlike the 
Potashes and Perlmutters of British music-hall tradition, but 
the British specialists could not realize it. In short, the British 
administration of the Middle East after the first world war took 
no account of the most potent factors which British intervention 
and the war itself had produced: the reality of the Russian 
revolution, the growth of Arab nationalism, and the firm 
establishment of Zionism. 

One man, disillusioned and wiser than the others, and 
prepared to live in the present, sounded the alarm; but there 
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was no one to heed it. In September 1920 Lawrence, emerging 
from the furnace of Middle Eastern experience, spoke no longer 
of “ biffing out ” the French. They were still there—but he 
realized, even if others did not, that it was merely a matter of 
time before the French would have to go. It was indeed no 
longer the issue in question. Not only the French would have to 
go—but the English also. What mattered was the manner of 
going. Writing, anonymously, in the Round Table of 
September 1920, Lawrence made no more attempt to beat about 
the bush than he had done in March 1915 : 

The Bolshevist success has been a potent example to the East 
of the overthrow of an ancient Government. ... Its fall has not 
affected the division of Asia, north to Russia, south to England: 
it has changed the Russian area from an area of effeedve 
domination to an area of influence, a base of preaching or action 
for the advanced members of every society. Further, it will 
provide a frontier permanently open, and an unlimited source 
of armament. . . . 

We must prepare ourselves for its continuance, and for tht 
continuance of the unrest produced by it in every contested 
district, until such time as it has succeeded and passed into a 
more advanced phase. It is so radical a change in the former 
complexion of Western Asia as to demand from us a revision 
of the principles of our policy in the Middle East, and an 
effort to adjust ourselves, tiiat the advantage of its constructive 
elements may be on our side. 

This new Imperialism is not just withdrawal and neglect on 
our part. It involves an active side of imposing responsibility 
on the local peoples. It is what they clamour for, but an 
unpopular gift when given. We have to demand from them 
provision for their own defence. This is the first stage towards 
self-respect in peoples. 

In pursuing such courses we will find our best helpers not in 
our former most obedient subjects, but among those now most 
active in agitating against us, for it will be the intellectual 
leaders of the people who will serve the purpose, and these arc 
not ffie philosophers nor the rich, but the demagogues and the 
politicians. 

The alternative is to hold on to them with ever lessening 
force, till the anarchy is too expensive, and we let go. 

In the event Lawrence’s precepts were ignored with singular 
persistence. Remember the Russian revolution and adjust your 
social outlook accordingly, he had pleaded. Let the people 
assume responsibility for their own affairs and defence. Deal 
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With their leaders, not with your friends. And above all realize 
that your hour has struck. The French will have to go; you 
also will have to go—nothing can stop that; what matters is 
the manner of your going. But in the Middle East, in the years 
that followed the war of 1914, there was little room for such 
thoughts. Here more than anywhere else they believed in 
Curzon’s congratulatory oration in the House of Lords at the 
end of the war: “ The British flag,” he had declared, “ has 
never flown over a more powerful or more united empire. . . . 
Never did our voice count for more in the councils of nations; 
or in determining the future destinies of mankind.” This was 
no time to contemplate withdrawal or the surrender of power. 

The Russian revolution was duly noted—in cloak-and-dagger 
terms; it called for closer police supervision of “agitators”, for 
firmer action by “ the authorities ”, and for occasional heavy- 
handed inteiwention by the British military. But you can search 
the many classic accounts of British officials of the period for 
even a casual reference to the living and working conditions of 
the Arab in town and country. There are many descriptions of 
his strange or curious way of life, but it seemed to occur to 
none of the grand company of British Middle East experts that 
there might be sources of present and future discontent which 
would connect with the revolution in the Soviet north. They 
were busy king-making, and establishing those innumerable 
channels of influence through Sheikhs, Sultans, Pashas and 
EfFendis. There were, of course, the exceptions—British ad¬ 
ministrators who saw the evils of poverty and ill-health and 
attempted .some alleviation by introducing a little education, 
some doctors and a few sparsely-equipped hospitals—^but major 
policy was not affected by them. Such men were seldom to be 
found on the committee of “ The Club 
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GOVERNMENT BY INSULT 

ITH the passing of the years, a series of new factors 
obtruded themselves on the simple pattern of British 
over-lordship over the Middle East. The post-war 
framework failed to bold together. In Egypt, the system of 
Palace Government combined first with British martial law and 
then with a royal dictatorship, propped up by the British army 
of occupation, led to the popular conclusion—not unjustified in 
the circumstances—that Britain was the enemy of both in¬ 
dependence and democracy. This applied with as much—if not 
more—force to the period of the two Labour Governments of 
1924 and 1929. The Egyptians had believed that things would 
be different when Ramsay Macdonald became Prime Minister 
in 1924, and they still had hopes in 1929. In the event 
disappointment and disillusion with the Labour Govemment 
conditioned subsequent Egyptian bitterness towards Britain much 
in the same way as twenty-one years later British Labour policy 
on Palestine brought about a similar revulsion of feeling among 
the Palestinian Jews and their supporters outside. 

On November 19th, 1924, the Commander-in-Ghief of the 
British Army in Egypt, Sir Lee Stark (known as the Sirdar), 
was assassinated. Lord Allenby, the British Pligh Commissioner, 
thereupon presented an ultimatum which revealed the 
deep chasm between Egyptians and British and confirmed the 
worst suspicions of the Egyptians about the motives of the 
British occupation of Egypt. The tone and the manner of the 
ultimatum were of a stock pattern, popular as a matter of 
common practice in British Middle East politics (a practice that 
was to reach its nadir with General Barker’s sneering order to 
his troops, issued after the blowing up of the govemment wing 
of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem on July 22nd, 1946). 
This type of ultimatum did more harm to the respect which the 
British had enjoyed in the Middle East than all the propaganda 
of their enemies. It helped to create, maintain, and widen a most 
dangerous gulf between the British and the local populations. 

30 
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Lord Allenby’s ultimatum, addressed to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment in 1924, said that as a result of the murder of the Sirdar, 
Egypt “ as at present governed is held in contempt of civilized 
peoples ” and that the Egyptians, fomented by their Government, 
“in heedless ingratitude” for benefits conferred by Great 
Britain, had conducted a campaign of sustained hostility to 
British rights and British subjects in Egypt and the Sudan. 

These deliberately offensive words affronted the moderates 
and outraged the nationalists in Egypt. The sense of concern 
and even of guilt felt by many Egyptians at the assassination 
of Sir Lee Stack was stUled by the harsh and brutal, indis- 
criminating and deliberate insult to the Egyptian nation designed 
and implied by the Allenby note. 

Even so, this preamble to the ultimatum was in many ways 
the least offensive feature of the British reaction. Allenby 
followed his introductory insult with what he no doubt con¬ 
sidered comparative moderation; he called down a mere .seven 
plagues on the Egyptians—he might have claimed the full ten. 

Allenby asked for the customary ample apology for the crime, 
for the condign punishment of the guilty whatever their age or 
standing, and for £500,000 in hard cash as compensation for the 
Sirdar’s life. These three demands had a certain relevancy to 
the crime. This could not be said of the other four claims 
placed before the Egyptian Government. The Egyptian 
Government were called upon to suppress all popular political 
demonstrations; to recall within twenty-four hours all Egyptian 
officers and all purely Egyptian units serving in the Sudan; and 
to withdraw all Egyptian opposition to any future measures 
which might be taken by the British authorities “ concerning the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt ”. As a final act, which 
convinced the last doubting Egyptian that the British Govern¬ 
ment were extracting every ounce of advantage from the Sirdar’s 
assassination, the British tore up the agreement concerning the 
cotton plantation areas to be irrigated at Gezira. The Egyptians 
were told that the area would be increased to an unlimited 
figure as need might arise. 

Thus Britain conveniently and effectively annulled the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium over the Sudan; the Egyptians were 
unceremoniously kicked down the Nile; the large British cotton¬ 
planting corporations in the Sudan benefited from the crime 
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the restrictions on their expansion were annulled and they were 
permitted to draw on the waters reserved for the Egyptian 
fellaheen. There were explanations and modifications later, but 
the damage had been done. The Egyptians had been humiliated, 
British good faith and motives appeared in questionable light, 
and British action resulted in the deliberate destruction of 
Egypt’s parliamentary life and the inauguration of a dictator¬ 
ship of the royal palace. 

But more significant than all the other aspects of this incident 
was the fact that it revealed as early as 1924 a British state of 
mind in the Middle East which, as the years went by, showed 
itself to be one of the most potent factors in the decline of 
British influence and the disappearance of traditional respect 
for Britain in the whole area. The British action in 1924 made 
the Arab nationalist in Egypt feel impotent and humiliated— 
emotions as dangerous when invoked in the breasts of friends 
as in those of opponents. The Egyptians did not forget. 

Nor did the man who later became their King, Farouk the 
First, forget the humiliations which he suffered at British hands 
during the second world war, when his country was in effect 
ruled from the British Embassy and the office in Cairo of the 
British Minister of State in charge of Middle Eastern affairs. 
The culminating humiliation came in the early spring of 1942. 
At this time the Allies were everywhere—including the Western 
Desert—in retreat, and Egyptian opinion was in the main strongly 
pro-Axis. On February 2nd, Farouk dismissed his Government 
because it had broken off diplomatic relations with the Vichy 
Government without first obtaining his approval. But before he 
could appoint a new Prime Minister, the British stepped in. Not 
a word of what happened next reached the outside world until 
some four years later, when the censorship was relaxed and an 
account appeared in an Egyptian newspaper whose ownem were 
close persona] friends of the King. This is the story as it was 
then told; 

... at 9 p.m, on February 4 th, 1942 , the British perpetrated 
a treacherous violation of Egyptian sovereignty. Tanks with 
guns trained, surrounded Abdin Palace and thousands of troops, 
fully armed, patrolled the neighbourhood. One tank forced the 
palace gate and was followed by the British Ambassador {Lord 
Killearn) who had the G.O.C. British Troops in Egypt with him 
in. his car. 
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The royal bodyguard was overpowered and eight fully-armed 
officers accompanied the Ambassador to the King’s study and 
remained on guard. The palace telephone lines were cut and 
Broadcasting Blouse was surrounded by British troops. The 
King ordered that there should be no resistance to avoid useless 
bloodshed. When the Ambassador demanded the appointment 
of Nahas Pasha (leader of the Wafd) as Prime Minister, His 
Majesty turned to his suite and remarked that while he could 
have rejected the ultimatum and turned the country into a 
battlefield he wished to spare the lives of his subjects and to let 
history judge his actions. 

Farouk did not forgive—either the British or the Prime 
Minister they had forced on iiim. At the first opportunity, two 
years later in 1944, the King dismissed Nahas Pasha from office 
and assured his Court that never again would he call on Nahas 
to serve him in any ministerial office. It was nearly six years 
before circumstances compelled the King to annul this resolve. 

In the spring of 1948 passengers arriving at Almazar, anport 
of Cairo, were greeted by an Egyptian passport official. 
“ Egyptian passports first,” he announced, “ Foreign passports 
next; British at the end of the queue.” One English traveller 
protested to the Egyptian official at being kept waiting in tliis 
discriminating manner. “ I have been waiting fifty years for 
tliis moment,” was the Egyptian’s rejoinder. It was a rejoinder 
of which King Farouk would have cordially approved. But the 
striking feature of this little incident was not the Egyptian’s 
evident relish at the delectability of revenge; it was the 
Englishman’s failure to understand it. To him the Egyptian 
official was simply an unmannerly oriental boor who had had 
his head turned by too much politics and too little British control. 

The same process overtook Anglo-Iraqi relations, even though 
there was no similar dramatic parting of the ways as in Egypt 
after the Sirdar’s murder. It took longer, it was more masked 
by a show of outward co-operation, but the same humiliations 
were inflicted, if in lesser degree and by lesser officials—and 
were remembered. Indeed, it might be taken as an axiom in 
the Middle East that the effect of an insult or humiliation is 
the greater, the less important is the foreign official who inflicts 
it. 
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Loolcing back now on the years that followed the first world 
war, and the years that led up to, turned into, and followed the 
second world war, nothing stands out more startlingly than the 
stagnation of British policy, the ghostly pile of lost opportunities, 
the ruins of the pillars of wisdom in the Middle East. In these 
ycais an empire was lost and a dream dispelled; the hopes of 
Arab and Jew, which centred on Britain, were crushed, revived, 
then crushed once more and for all time. It was the period of 
political and strategic stagnation—the failure of Britain’s mission 
in the East. British policy lost in turn the support and friendship 
of the Arab, the Kurd, the Assyrian, the Ethiopian, the Eg^'ptian, 
the Frenchman and the Jew. Thirty years of British influence 
had created one common denominator that spanned the Middle 
East from one end to the other: an overriding opposition to 
Britain, her policy, her agents. This opposition was freely 
acknowledged by British Governments. Parliament, the League 
of Nations and the United Nations, were told by Britain’s 
representatives that this was satisfying evidence of the fair- 
mindedness, justice and neutrality of the British position. Alas, 
none of the people concerned shared this British view. It was 
held that such complete opposition from all parties and races 
in the Middle East might conceivably have sprung from the 
follies and errors of the policy, rather than from its rightness— 
and righteousness. 

In the event, the test came with the outbreak of the second 
world war, first against Germany and then also against Italy. 
The parlies were slow to take up position. Even Cairo, 
headquarters of the Middle East Forces, could not be accused 
of clarity of purpose and determination in execution. Its 
uncertainties, doubts and hesitations were equally reflected in 
the entire area which looked to Cairo for guiclance and inspira¬ 
tion. None was forthcoming. Throughout the Middle East— 
with only isolated exceptions—the friends of Britain muted their 
friendly voices and halted any overt action that might identify 
them with the Allied war against Germany. But it would not be 
just to blame the lukew'armness of the Arab, for the British 
authorities in the Middle East seemed more scared of supporters 
and recruits than of open enemies or unfriendly neutrals. It 
was not encouraging for the loyal Arab. And as it happened, it 
was mainly on Britain’s war-time opponents, on the friends of 
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the Nazis, not on their opponents, that British policy was to base 
itself in the post-war years, not only in the Middle East, but 
in Burma and Indonesia as well. 

When war came, only those whose fate was tied to the British 
and who were threatened by the Nazis declared themselves imme¬ 
diately, the Emir Abdullah of Transjordan, the Jews of Palestine, 
the Assyrians in Iraq, and here and there an Arab group or party. 
But Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the Palestine Arabs 
were either as openly hostile as circumstances would permit, or 
as pointedly neutral as conditions necessitated. The British were 
not loved, and as France fell and Italy entered the war, they 
were no longer feared or respected. Probably only in the Arab 
world did the heroic period of Britain’s lonely war effort make 
no impression. The Ai'abs did not understand the British stand 
in the autumn of 1940 and in the first months of 1941, They 
did not understand the meaning of morale (as they showed 
again during the Palestine war) because it seems to be a quality 
absent in the make-up of the average Arab. The Arab therefore 
wrote Britain off in the autumn of 1940, and any hesitation 
was removed by the successful German invasions of Yugoslavia 
and Greece and by the alleged destruction of London by the 
German air attack, which German propaganda had convincingly 
demonstrated to the Arab. Brigadier Glubb Pasha, Commander 
of the Arab Legion, described the situation at the time in a 
letter to Mr. Somerset de Chair: 

The British of course always knew we were going to win the 
war, but at the time of these operations every Arab was perfectly 
convinced that Britain was finished for ever, and that it cotild 
only be a question of weeks before Germany took over Arabia. 
The Iraqis were perfectly sure of this or they would not have 
declared war on us. ... I do not think you have fully realized to 
what extent, during the six weeks before Baghdad fell, the whole 
Arab world seemed to be solidly against us. It is difiicult to 
exaggerate the courage and loyalty of these men of the Arab 
Legion who stuck to us through these weeks, although they 
were convinced that in a very short time we should fade out and 
give place to the Germans. 

In Syria, in the Lebanon, in Palestine, in Iraq and even in 
Saudi Arabia and Persia the Governments and heads of states 
(with the exception of the Regent of Iraq) turned more or less 
openly to Berlin. A military handbook provided by G.H.Q. 
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Cairo for the troops invading Syria in 1941 listed the political 
parties and their tendencies. The Government Parties, the 
National Bloc and the Istiqlal Group of the National Bloc were 
classified as “ pro-German The Istiqlal Group, it was added, 
“ has German connections. Pro-Nazi. In very close touch with 
ibn Saud ”. The League of National Action was “ directed from 
Iraq ”. The Syrian Popular Party had “ strong Nazi-Fascist 
tendencies. Leaders paid by Nazis The Arab Club was “ pro- 
Genman ”; the Arab Guard was " pro-Nazi under the direction 
of Von Plentig ”. There was also a Communist Party with 
40,000 members. The Australian and Free French troops who 
invaded Syria in the spring of 1941, and the Allied administra¬ 
tion that had to take over, had every cause to wonder whom they 
were liberating from the German and Vichy yoke. The only 
glimmer of friendliness came in a reference to the People’s Party. 
It was “ anti-German But it had lost influence after its only 
outstanding leader, Dr. Shahbandar, had been assassinated in 
the previous year by his political opponents. 

The Arab attitude is easy to understand. The Arabs had no 
strong incentive to side with Britain or the Allies. British rule 
had left a trail of resentment, a desire for genuine independence, 
and in Palestine and Iraq open hostility. The Germans catered 
for all this. They provided cash to feed the flames of opposition; 
they encouraged hope by promise and propaganda; and they 
provided the means and the most powerful international backing 
—as it appeared then. The Germans were also prepared to 
deal radically and effectively with the Jewish problem~and 
this also appealed to many an Arab opposed to the growth of 
Zionism. 

Nor did the British community in the Middle East show quite 
that confidence in victory which Glubb Pasha has attributed to 
it and which might have won friendly Arabs to its cause. 
When things began to go wrong in the Western Desert there was 
a stampede of British civilians out of Cairo and Alexandria 
which greatly impressed the Egyptians; apparently the British 
no longer trusted their army to stop Rommel. The well-to-do 
Arab followed. Property in Cairo in 1941 was to be bought 
cheap. 

Ill Palestine, on the other hand, the 600,000 Jews—-full of 
admiration for the British stand against the Germans—prepared 
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to fight on the beaches of Tel-Aviv, in the streets of Jerusalem 
and in the hills of Judea and Galilee. And now we come to 
one of the most significant incidents in the whole story of the 
British in the Middle East. With the whole Arab world arrayed 
against the British, sharpening its sword and waiting only for 
the signal from Berlin to descend on the British remnant for the 
final settlement, the British administration in Palestine told the 
Jews there to go slow in recruiting for the British Army. It 
might annoy the Arabs to see Jews join up. Therefore the rate 
of Jewish recruiting was to be kept down to the Arab rate of 
enlistment—which was low indeed. 

I do not know the official who was responsible for this 
decision, but the Palestine Jews have good cause to be grateful 
to this pettifogging, short-sighted officer or civil servant, for his 
fiat caused the Jews of Palestine to look after their own security, 
It led them to start that military organization which became the 
instrument of survival of the infant state of Israel eight years 
later—the Commando Force of the semi-legal Jewish Defence 
Army, the Palmach. But this was for the future. What the 
Arabs noted at the time was that to be on the side of the 
British invited no better treatment than to be against them. In 
such circumstances, what conceivable motive of self-interest 
could there be wliich would induce them to share the dangers 
of Britain’s hour of peril ? 

The British failed altogether, when the tune came at the end 
of the war to plan for the future, to realize the real causes of 
Arab war-time indifference and hostility. They concluded that 
it had been due solely to the British endeavour in the years 
between the two wars to establish a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. This false conclusion was the clue to the subsequent 
British outlook on Palestine—^it led British policy on its long, 
costly and perilous trail —and when the discovery was made 
that it had followed a false scent, it was too late. 

The members of the British Middle East " Club ” indeed 
learned no lessons at all from the Arab attitude during the war. 
And as a result, all over the Middle East, after the war, but 
particularly in Iraq and Egypt, irritation with the British grew 
apace. 

In Iraq it received a focus when, after the sudden death of 
the experimced King Feisal, his young son, King Ghazi, ascended 
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the throne. This event was to show that one of the accustonted 
charms of British influence had lost its power. The sons of the 
rulers of Eastern countries were usually sent to be educated in 
England : Eton or Hairow followed by Oxford or Cambridge 
was the routine drill. The assumption was that an English 
education would automatically produce at least an oriental 
version of an English gentleman, who would act, if not exactly 
like an Englishman, at least as the English would lilte him to 
act. 

But rvith Ghazi of Iraq, as earlier with Farouk of Egypt, it 
did not happen that way. These two young kings returned from 
their course in the stately homes and schools of England— 
Farouk had been a cadet at Sandhurst—imbued with an un¬ 
mistakable and pronouneed dislike of everything English (except 
possibly English women); and hr this they were typical of a 
whole generation of young Arabs. The arrival of King Ghazi 
on the throne of Iraq brought with it into the best Iraqi circles 
that revulsion against things English for which the conjunction 
of English education and English mandatory rule had already 
laid the foundation among both ruler and ruled. 

Yet for a long time the British went on firmly believing that 
there Ls a natural affinity and mutual understanding and respect 
between the British and the Arab, particularly the desert Arab, 
the pampered darling of the British Middle East “ Club This 
indeed is one of those unfortunate fallacies which have dogged 
Britain’s relations with the Middle East. The origins of this 
fatal and erroneous impression are not self-evident; they seem 
to arise from a romantic wishful dream which has so markedly 
characterized the British attitude to the Arab; and, even more, 
from a social convention which both the British and the Arab 
have in common. Both these races set immense store by polite¬ 
ness in personal and social intercourse; or in other words they 
would not dream of saying to each other’s faces what they 
really thought of each other. When an incident, such as the 
remark of the Egyptian customs official, suddenly spotlighted 
the Arab’s true feeling, the British were inclined to be hurt by 
such “heedless ingratitude” and to attribute the fault to the 
individual while persisting in the day-dream. 

The natural affinity of the man from Manchester and the 
man from Mecca, the man from Coventry and the man from 
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Cairo is a day-dream reinforced by the grace and natural charm 
of the Arab whom the Englishman meets in social and political 
life, by his restraint and dignity. These qualities made a 
profound impression on the harassed British administrator or 
the puzzled British statesman or the travelling British news¬ 
paperman. Unlike the Palestine Jews or the Frenchmen of the 
Levant, the Arab did not always recite a long list of grievances 
to his guests. 

There was, however, another and less-pleasant feature of 
the British attitude to the Arabs. The British official did not 
hesitate, when the occasion seemed to him to call for it, to shout 
and thunder at the Arab. It was all too easy to cover up 
inefficiency with bluster and the traditional assertion of the 
white man’s superiority over the “ native ”, and the Arabs did 
not seem to mind, The British adopted this behaviour not only 
in the lands where they were the Mandatoiy Power, but in 
Egypt and Iraq as well, and British officials failed signally to see 
that as time passed by it aroused increasing antagonism. 

By 1947 the potency of British influence both in Egypt and 
Iraq was swiftly declining. At the beginning of the previous 
year King Farouk’s personal adviser, Hassanin Pasha, still 
thought British influence powerful enough to decide the outcome 
of an election in Egypt: he considered it sufficient for the 
British Ambassador to call on Nahas Pasha, the leader of the 
Wafd, a few days before an election, and the Wafd would be 
elected. If, on the other hand, the Ambassador ostentatiously 
stayed away from Nahas, that would make it certain that the 
voters also stayed away from the Wafd- A year later, disillusion¬ 
ment with British policy had grown so swiftly as to make the 
very reverse the case. Hassanin himself was killed by a speeding 
British army lorry on the eve of its withdrawal from Cairo. 
By that time it was enough to be suspected of seeking agreement 
with the British to ensure electoral defeat and social ostracism. 
To be pro-British was as great a crime in Egyptian eyes as 
seeking accommodation with Zionism. 

It was the same story in Iraq. There the dimajc was reached 
in Baghdad on the morrow of the signing of the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty of Alliance at Portsmouth on February 15th, 1948. On 
board H.M.S, Victory, the Iraqi Premier, Saleh Jabr, his Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Jamali, and his President of the Senate were dined 
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and wined by a shining company of British ministers, soldiers 
and officials. Toasts were drunk at Portsmouth to the lasting, 
deep and sincere friendship of the Arab and the British, but 
in Baghdad great crowds demonstrated along the whole length 
of Rashid Street and sought to make their way to the British 
Emba.ssy compound across the river. They shouted death to 
the Iraqi Government that had signed the Pact, and to the 
British who had sought the Alliance. Policemen who barred the 
pa.ssage across the river were tossed into the Tigris, and with 
them, figuratively, went also the celebrating ministers in London 
—and the Treaty. Instead of the Treaty of Alliance, the 
British were to be faced by the most anti-British Government 
since the Rashid Ali rebellion against the Allies in 1941, and 
included among the ministers was Rashid Ali’s right-hand man. 

The British could not understand the reason for such a 
development. Through the years British officials had remained 
oblivious of how much, on occasions, their attitude hurt, 
humiliated and affronted the Arabs. All the more therefore 
were they in their turn surprised and hurt by what they described 
as Arab inconstancy and base ingratitude. This had emerged 
in Allenby’s note after the Sirdar’s murder; it showed itself in 
British relations with the Arabs during the Palestine rebellion of 
1936-1939; it was, however, most noticeable during and after 
the Palestine war of 1948—one had only to read the impatient 
comment and angry editorials of the same writers who, but a 
short while earlier, had encouraged the Arab leaders in their 
errors; there was nothing bad or hurtful enough they could find 
to say about these same Arabs who had been rash enough to 
follow the counsel of their English “friends”. 

With the Arabs the British Middle East officials wanted to 
be—and thought they were—friends. They had, however, no 
such illusions about the Jews, and so when, after the war, 
Jewish acts of terrorism started against the British forces in 
Palestine, the British reaction was more uncompromisingly 
violent than it had been against the Arabs—and in the event 
even more ineffective. 

The climax of the Jewish TeiTorist campaign (which will be 
described in a subsequent chapter) was reached with the blowing 
up, in July, 1946, of the Government offices in the King David 
Hotel, Jerusalem, with the loss of over ninety lives—^British, 
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Ai-abs and Jews. The incident shocked the Jewish community, 
particularly in Jerusalem. It might have been possible at that 
moment to secure the complete dissociation of the Jewish public 
from the terrorists. But no such attempt was made. Instead a 
dusk-tO"dawn curfew was imposed on all Palestine Jews—at the 
hottest period of the year. Their homes were searched, their 
identities checked in humiliating public parades; and while 
public emotion was still inclined to accept all this and blame the 
terrorists for British actions, Lieut.-General E. H. Barker, the 
G.O.C. Palestine, issued an order which was read to all troops 
and police and displayed on army notice-boards. The text of the 
order followed the Allenby pattern, indeed improved on it. It 
ran as follows; 

j. The Jewish Community of Palestine cannot be absolved 
from responsibility for tlie long series of outrages culminating 
with the blowing up of a large part of the Government offices 
in the King David Hotel causing grievous loss of life. Without 
the support, actual and passive, of the general Jewish public, 
the terrorist gangs who actually carry out these criminal acts 
would soon be unearthed and in this measure the Jews in this 
country are accomplices and bear a share in the guilt. 

2 . I am determined they shall suffer punishment and be made 
aware of the contempt and loathing with which we regard their 
conduct. We must not allow ourselves lo be deceived by the 
hypocritical sympathy shown by their leaders and representative 
bodies nor by their protests that they are in no way responsible 
for these acts as they are unable to control the terrorists, I 
repeat that if the Jewish public really wanted to stop these 
crimes they could do so by active co-operation with us. 

3 . Consequently I have decided that with effect of receipt of 
this letter you will put out of bounds to all ranks all Jewish 
places of entertainment, cafes, restaurants, shops, and private 
dwellings. No British soldier is to have any intercourse with any 
Jew and any intercourse in the way of duty should be as brief 
as possible and kept strictly to the business in hand. 

4 . I appreciate that these measures will inflict some hardship 
on the troops Wt I am certain that if my reasons are fully 
explained to them they will understand their propriety and they 
will be punishing the Jews in a way the race dislikes more than 
any, by striking at their pockets and showing our contempt for 
them. 

Signed E. H. Barker, 
Lieut.-Gen. 

G.O.C. Palestine. 


Restricted, 
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This order was no casual matter, no routine incident in the 
far-flung business of a great empire; nor a mere temporary 
outburst, the angry and perhaps I'ash words of an officer stung 
by the tragedy of the teiTorist outrage. It was in fact the 
culminating point of a policy which the Palestine Administration 
and the General had deliberately and consciously pursued—to 
put the Jews in their place. 

The. full tragic stoi^ of the British in Palestine will be told in 
a later chapter. But one culminating incident must be referred 
to here. In July 1947 three members of Irgun were hanged for 
participation in a raid on Acre Jail in which they managed to 
release over two hundred prisoners—Jews and Arabs. The next 
day the Irgun announced that it had “ executed ” two British 
sergeants held as hostages. 

The whole world was stirred by this cold, calculated act. In 
Britain the effect was overwhelming. Public opinion and the 
entire British press were unanimous in demanding that the 
Government should wash its hands of Palestine altogether; the 
mandate must be relinquished. In the Middle East the effect 
of this British reaction was profound. It seemed a simple 
reaction; faced by terrorism and force, the British were pre¬ 
paring to clear out, In Egypt, in Iraq, in Kurdistan and even in 
Transjordan, this fact was duly noted. As a result the hands 
of the moderates everywhere in the Middle East were materially 
weakened and many lives were yet to pay tribute to the efficiency 
of murder as a political weapon. From now on blood as well as 
politics divided the British Administration from the Jewish 
population; and blood also divided the Palestine Jews from the 
British people. 

So Jewish Palestine joined Egypt and Iraq in setting the 
objective of a British withdrawal above all others. In all three 
counb'ics it was primarily British action and British policy that 
dug a gulf which could no longer be bridged. The British had 
underrated the determination and the capacity of their oppo¬ 
nents in the Middle East, and they continued to do so as the 
fateful and decisive year—1948-—approached. 




KING ABDULLAH VISITS JERUSALEM 
King Abdullah holding the hand of Sir Alan Cunningham, last British 
High Commissioner of Palestine, with Sir Alec Kirkbnde, British 
Minister to Transjordan 
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FORTY MILLION BRITISH ARABS 

I N their attempt to explain why the Arabs during the war 
had so markedly failed to rally wholeheartedly to the British 
cause, British officials and experts in the Middle East usually 
put forward the argument that it was all owing to Palestine, 
where the British Government before the war had sided too 
closely with the Jews. They concluded that the simple, easy 
and only road back into Arab hearts was to help the Arab 
against the Jew. So attractive was this formula, and so 
apparently productive in winning Ai'ab friendships, that its range 
was immediately extended to settle an old Lawrence account; 
the Arabs were to be assisted to give the French their final 
“ biff ” thirty years after Lawrence had first broached the 
idea. 

So in March 1945 the Arab League* was born, with British 
help and encouragement, and to some extent as the result of 
British pressure. It was a good conception with noble potentiali¬ 
ties, but from the first the League became the victim of the false 
declarations on its birth. It was supposed to reflect the greater 
glory and the imposing unity of forty million Arabs. But there 
were, on its formation, only two issues on which the Arabs could 
be persuaded to speak with one voice: opposition to the French 
in the Levant and to the Jews in Palestine—^these two pillars of 
doubtful wisdom were all that remained of Lawrence’s seven. 
But to the British this seemed enough. The Russians were talcen 
seriously only in Teheran. Down in the Arab plains, I was told 
that the Russians would never be a serious factor in the Moslem 
world. What mattered were the French and the Jews. Indeed, 
it was due to parallel though separate diplomatic encouragement 
by the British and Russians in Beirut and Damascus that the 
last of the French troops were forced to leave the Lebanon and 
Syria in 1946. Whitehall seemed strangely unaware that this 
would be noted by all the nations concerned. Two years later 

* The member states of the Arab League were Egypt, Iraq. Syria, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan and Yemen. 

C 43 
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the British were in a similar position in Palestine. But on this 
occasion the United States were associated with the Soviet Union 
in ensuring complete British withdrawal. 

Meanwhile an evil—or foolish—genius presided over the Arab 
League from the day of its inception. A grand pretence of 
unity was solemnly maintained by the Arab leaders, the British 
officials, and particularly by the Foreign Office and the British 
press. Only a few Arab politicians. King Abdullah, and the 
Zionists did not share this make-believe. However, the presence 
of Zionists among the sceptics became a most valuable weapon 
in the hands of those who sought to make themselves—and 
others—believe in the myth of Arab unity and strength. Any 
Arab politician, statesman or ruler (such as King Abdullah) and 
any wandering journalist who stressed, or in the course of his 
work stumbled across, the many internal differences and rivalries 
among the Arab rulers, could be denounced and discredited as 
a Zionist propagandist. Certain British officials in Cairo and 
Baghdad, as well as a gi'eat many Arab leaders, were apt to 
dismi.ss King Abdullah as a Zionist stooge and even accused 
him of taking money from the Jewish Agency. This feeling was 
so intense that it even affected British officials’ attitudes to each 
other. Leading intelligence officers and members of the 
Administration in Palestine made great efforts to dissuade me 
from paying undue attention to the views of Mr. Alec Kirkbride, 
as he was then, who was in charge of the Residency in Amman. 
He was, I was told, a “ pro-Abdullah crank ” of no importance. 
My impression of him was that he was perhaps the ablest and 
most clear-sighted British official in the Middle East. He would 
discuss Arab affairs in 1945 without either the pompous pretence 
or cynical pseudo-realism which was the common practice of 
army or civilian experts. Sitting before a log fire in his unpre¬ 
tentious Residency on the hill overlooking Amman, he looked 
to me extraordinarily like General de Gaulle; but, unlike the 
General, he had no “ airs ”, He spoke simply and directly. He 
called problems by their name. In appearance, manner and 
thought he created a totally different impression from that given 
by his fellow Briton (who later became a Transjordanian) and 
fellow adviser of King Abdullah: Brigadier Glubb Pasha. But 
Kirkbride and Glubb had one thing in common; they were 
convinced that King Abdullah’s British-trained Arab legion was 
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the best Arab army in the Middle East, capable of capturing 
any other Arab capital in thirty-six houi-s. Kirkbride stopped at 
that. He had a Iiigh opinion of the Palestine Jews, dating from 
a period spent in Jewish communal settlements. Glubb was to 
have occasion to test his earlier views of Jews as soldiers in the 
embattled streets of Jerusalem and on the sun-seorched plain 
of Ayelon before the Trappist monastery of Latrun. The 
Legion emerged—but with its reputation noticeably diminished. 
After talking to Kirkbride and to the Emii- Abdullah (he did 
not become lung until the following year, 1946) I sat down and 
wrote a careful impression of what could be taken as the 
prevailing political climate in Amman at the end of 1945. 

Amman, or more correctly. King Abdullah’s palace there, 
was then a valuable but much neglected sounding board for 
Arab affairs. Here was a place outside the deadening influence 
of the Cairo Residency and Middle East Army Headquarters 
and strangely remote from the British Administration and soldiers 
across the Jordan in Jerusalem. In general the British in Amman 
were free from the violent reactions, inhibitions and complexes 
which affected most British officials in the Middle East who 
lived or worked in close proximity to either Jews or Egyptians. 
In Amman the Arab League wore a very different appearance. 

There was another attraction about Amman. At that time— 
and indeed at most times—interviewing Arab, Zionist or British 
Middle East officials for publication was a deadly business. You 
knew beforehand what they were going to say, and that what 
they said was not wholly true, anyhow, and they themselves did 
not believe it. The one exception was Abdullah. He had a 
different system. He spoke with breathtaking frankness. He 
allowed you to publish everything he said. All he did to protect 
himself was to issue a statement afterwards denying everything. 
It was disconcerting at first, but later the Middle East press and 
public recognized it as a masterly solution of a difficult problem: 
Abdullah said what he wanted to say; they knew what Abdullah 
had said; but officially to his fellow rulers and to his critics he 
covered himself by this regular denial. To a journalist it was 
at first somewhat upsetting to be branded as a liar. But once I 
found that the Arab public takes such branding for what it is— 
a royal privilege to cover a deliberate royal indiscretion—^it was 
possible to enter into the spirit of the game. This was good 
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clean fun in the East, where they understood this kind of thing. 
But, back in London, Reuter’s Head Office was upset. All 
Reuter’s knew was that an interview had been denied. 

Interviewing Abdullah was fun. There were none of the 
pious cliches, the self-evident lies and the eager propaganda 
through which It had been my lot to sit for hour after hour and 
which I had afterwards to report as if they meant something. 
Abdullah disliked the Egyptians. And he said so. They were 
no Arabs in his eyes. They were poor, miserable and backward 
Africans. But his venom was reserved for Egypt’s young King 
Farouk. Every time Abdullah mentioned his name he made a 
contemptuous spitting gesture into the corner of Iris carpeted 
room. His personal dislike, however, did not cloud his shrewd 
appreciation of the international lay-out. He was more con¬ 
cerned with the course of Russian policy than with Zionism. 
But he was alone among Arabs and British in expressing at that 
time this unorthodox opinion. 

I left Amman with new impressions. The Emir was not really 
interested in the Arab League. He hoped for British backing 
for an Arab Federation comprising Transjordan, Iraq and 
Palestine, as a first step towards a bigger federation which would 
also include Syria and the Lebanon but not Egypt nor Saudi 
Arabia. He was going to London in Februaiy 1946 and hoped 
to receive tliere Mr. Berdn’s approval. 

Meanwhile Abdullah did not confine himself to day-dreams 
and hopes of British support. His agents were active in Syria 
and Palestine. His advisers in Amman were certain that the 
conditions in Syria would soon be ripe for the emergence of a 
movement which sought to have Abdullah crowned as King of 
Greater Syria. 

It was thus with high hope that the Emir Abdullah, 
accompanied by Mr. Kirkbride, left his sunny Palace of Shune, 
not far from the warmth of the Dead Sea, to face the bleakness 
of the London February. At the end of the chilly journey there 
was the warm promise of “ independence. ” and of a royal 
crown for Abdullah with Ernest Bevin as the fairy godmother. 
But this promise was to be followed by unhappy disillusionment 
and another revealing chapter in the course of the Arab League’s 
history. 

Abdullah was unfortunate in the timing of his visit to 
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London. He had been preceded by the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, Azzam Pasha. Azzam’s views and the current 
trend of opinion among the British Chiefs of Staff and at the 
Foreign Office conspired to deprive Abdullah of his hope for 
a greater kingdom. It was at this time that Mr. Attlee’s 
Government, on the advice primarily of Field-Marshal 
Montgomeiy and of Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder, 
began to consider the short-lived “ Kenya experhnent ” in Middle 
East strategy. According to this plan Egypt was to be wholly 
evacuated by all British forces by 1949. Only light forces would 
hold the other Middle East bases; airfields outside Baghdad in 
Iraq, outside Amman in Transjordan, outside Haifa in Palestine, 
and in the Negev in southern Palestine. The real strategic 
gaiTison centre would be moved to East Africa, to Kenya and 
the Sudan. Simonstown in South Africa would take the place 
of the Alexandria naval base in Egypt. And the military forces 
of the Arab League would become the chief agents of local 
defence and security, working in close alliance with the British 
forces who remained and with those at the distant base in 
Kenya. 

The stock of the Arab League accordingly stood high in 
Whitehall. The picture of forty million Arabs, “ born fighters ”, 
combined in one Union and with but one purpose greatly 
impressed the Foreign Secretary, Enaest Bevin, and his fellow 
ministers. That was hardly surprising. They were not en¬ 
cumbered by any practical information about the Middle East 
or its problems. But that the Chiefs of Staff, men like Tedder 
and Montgomeiy, should have lent weight to this higldy-coloured 
appreciation of the authority of the Arab League and the 
prowess of the Arab armies, is a disturbing reflection on the 
state of military intelligence, or the extent of the political bias, 
prevalent in the Middle East at that time. 

In the event, instead of the vaunted unity and strength, the 
Arab League ivas beset by problems and rivalries which might 
have been overcome if they had been faced frankly and squarely. 
But instead the British and the Arab authorities preferred to 
draw a curtain of pretence and silence over the prevailing 
situation. 

How this really looked in the early spring of 1946 when 
Abdullah came to London is best seen in an appreciation written 
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by the Secretary-General of the Arab League, Azzam Pasha, 
to the Foreign Minister of Egypt. The letter was dated March 
4th, 1946. It came to light among a large collection of docu¬ 
ments captured during the figliting in Jerusalem in 1948. 
Azzam writes with great insight: 

The news which reaches me from Amman and from Baghdad 
is alarming. In spite of denials by their delegates to the League, 
it is apparent that the situation is deteriorating within the 
Amman-Baghdad and Saudi Arabia axis. Cited here are credible 
reports which I have received in personal letters from these two 
capitals. 

The fusion of the Transjordan and Iraqi armies and the train¬ 
ing measures which Prince Abdullah of Transjordan seems to 
have in mind are leading subjects of discussion in Amman. It 
is said that England will furnish arms dre moment the Trans¬ 
jordan army is dhected by a British commander. When foreign 
troops are withdrawn from the country and independence is 
proclaimed, Transjordan can make an attack without it being 
possible for Great Britain to intervene. 

At Baghdad the news is less precise, but it is no less clearly 
indicated that, in case a unified Hashemite dynasty is proclaimed 
in Iraq and Transjordan, there will be a great danger of a war 
breaking out between ibn Saud and Prince Abdullah. The Iraqi- 
Transjordanians have made a great mockery of the claims of 
the Saudi delegation to U.N.O. They affirm that they will 
declare war even against U.N.O. if any attempt .should be made 
to throttle Transjordan and isolate Iraq by claims made on 
Akaba and Ma'an, or if any threat should be made against them 
by Wahabite traitors. 

In Transjordan and in Iraq secret arrests of Wahabites sus¬ 
pected of spying and planning to overthrow the local regime 
proceed regularly. It seems, too, that King ibn Saud in the 
Hedjaz retaliates in kind. When he was in Cairo, King ibn 
Saud promised me that he would, at least for the moment, cease 
every action against the Hasheraites which could be regarded as 
provocatory. But Iraq and Transjordan were not willing to 
conform to the League, despite the two letters I sent the Prime 
Ministers of those countries. A sentiment which is being con¬ 
tinually propagated in those countries is that the League favours 
ibn Sand’s Wahabites at the expense of the Hashemites and 
this policy might bring about tire withdrawal of Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan from the League, and their juncture with Turkey in an 
attempt to set up a bloc with Syria. 

Certain Iraqi-Transjordanian partisans are already loudly 
demanding this withdrawal and the formation of this new 
League, although we have not changed our categorical attitude 
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in this respect. It is recalled in this connection that Arabia has 
always inclined towards the Americans, who are desirous of 
exploiting that country, without regard for the welfare of the 
population. Now, say the supporters of Abdullah, the only ones 
who can understand us in this sphere are the British. Since the 
time of MacMahon and Lawrence, they have supported the 
Arab cause against all foreign opposition. 

To-day, the English have decided to withdraw from the Arab 
counti'ies [Transjordan, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt]. Why should we 
not ally ourselves with them? The publication of the memoirs 
of Emir Abdullali unfortunately reveal his intentions. They 
reveal that he has never forgotten what he endured in conse¬ 
quence of the flight of his father, expelled by King ibn Saud.* 
They reveal finally that the Emir Abdullah can never be con¬ 
tent to refrain from reacting vigorously while the power of his 
neighbour continually grows. 

Such is the news. I cannot fail to underline the fact that King 
ibn Saud is fully aware of these hostile preparations and inten¬ 
tions. Certain news which comes to me from Arabia indicates 
that the Americans are supporting and intend to support, 
materially and morally, the Hedjaz bloc against the Hashemite 
bloc. They indicate likewise that it is possible King ibn Saud 
will attack the Hashemites first, in order to profit by the element 
of surprise, when they attain their independence, and in order to 
settle the question of Ma’an and Akaba. Certain competent 
sources indicate to me that the Americans are pushing the people 
of Saudi Arabia to raise the question before U.N.O. when Trans¬ 
jordan shall be admitted as an independent country. 

All this reveals how grave the situation is, and how great a 
difficulty the League is confronting, a difficulty w'hich the League 
should surmount before the question becomes international. 
That is why I made a study of the question which I have tlie 
honour to submit to Your Excellency. 

This “ study ” by Azzam proposed a meeting of the League 
Council to talce measures regarding the problem. ?Ie added, 
however, that the present Prime Minister of Egypt (Sidky 
Pasha) might not give immediate approval of such a meeting. 

It was, however, not only Azzam’s study group, nor King 
ibn Saud’s war-Ukc preparations that frustrated Abdullah’s 

* Ibn Saud, who had been Emir of Nejd since igoi, is the chief ruler 
of the Wahabites and lifelong enemy of the Hashemite Dynasty. In 1925 
he had driven out the Sherif flussein, head of the Hashemites and father of 
Abdullah and of FeLsal of Iraq, from the Hedjaz and proclaimed himself 
King of the Hedjaz and Nejd. In 1932 he changed the name of his Kingdom 
to Saudi Arabia. Abdullah has always refused to recognize his title, and 
ibn Saud has repaid the compliment. 
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hopes. Abdullah’s plans would have brought about an open 
breach in the League, and at that time this did not suit the 
Foreign Office book. For the new Labour Ministers were still 
convinced that their pro-Zionist inclinations during the days on 
the Opposition benches were due to the misinformation spread 
by Zionist propaganda—and Zionist propaganda was certainly 
very one-sided and misleading when dealing with the Arab 
question. Thus, in the commendable desire to correct false im¬ 
pressions created by Zionist one-sidedness, the Foreign Office 
provided members of the Labour Government with an equally 
distorted pro-Arab picture. It showed them that they had been 
fooled by the Zionists, that the Arab League was united, strong 
and the main support of imperial security and oil in the Middle 
East. Had AbduUah been permitted to pursue his plans for self¬ 
aggrandisement this might have shaken the British Labour 
Government’s newly acquhed confidence in the might of the 
Arab League; it might have upset the new plan for the new 
Middle East strategy. The Foreign Office took no risks. Abdullah 
was advised that His Majesty’s Government had been delighted 
by his visit and that it would not want him to risk his health 
by prolonging his stay in England’s treacherous climate. A 
crown, independence, and an annual subsidy increased to 
£2 million—this was to be enough unto the day. The king-to- 
be was firmly given to understand that his other demands were 
to be dropped. He was to remain a loyal member of the Arab 
League. In future his indiscretions were to be confined to 
deniable newspaper interviews and to the publication of his 
memoirs. 

And so in the cold spring Abdullah returned to Amman. 
There he was crowned king of the Independent Hashemite 
Kingdom of Transjordan by his 350,000 subjects (less than the 
population of Bristol or of Houston in Texas), with their 372 
miles of roads, 1,000 telephones and a local revenue of 
£1,200,000 and a British subsidy of £2 million which was in¬ 
creased to £4 million in 1950. 

The decks were thus cleared for another action which greatly 
affected the Arab League and the British in the Middle East. 
The Anglo-American Committee which had been appointed on 
Mr. Bevin’s initiative to recommend a rapid solution for the 
Palestine problem was about to submit its recommendations. 
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Once again the Arab League and the British Government were 
faced by a critical decision. 

Two letters written by Azzam Pasha, one to the Prime Minister 
and the other to the Foreign Minister of Egypt, a few months 
earlier (and also found among the captured Jerusalem documents) 
reveal the deep impression the Palestine situation had made on 
the League. Both letters were wnitten shortly before the appoint¬ 
ment of the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry on 
Palestine was announced by Mr. Bevin. The first letter to the 
Egyptian Premier, Nokrashy Pasha, was written on September 
5th, 1945, by Azzam on the eve of his departure from Cairo to 
London. Fie gave this picture of affairs inside the League. 

The Arabs, particularly those in Iraq, Transjordan and Arabia, 
are embittered about the situarion in Palestine and particularly 
about Truman’s letter. Ibn Saud told me that he is preparing to 
go all out against the United States: (i) to impede the U.S. oil 
concessions: (a) to send Truman a letter in which he will say 
that the Arabs will unite against the U.S. interests in the Middle 
East; ( 3 ) to notify the U.S. representatives in Arabia that the 
Arab army will be mobilized against Palestine. I am also told 
that the King is ready to start a war. He will demand the 
resignation of the Saudi Arabia representatives in the Arab 
League unless (i) a boycott is declared on the United States in 
the Middle East; (a) measures arc taken against the Jews in the 
Arab countries; and ( 3 ) an Arab army under supervision of the 
Arab League is sent to Palestine. 

Extensive credit should be provided for this army. I also hear 
that ibn Saud has asked the Russians for ammunition. The 
attitude of Saudi Arabia is exaggerated. The League does not 
believe in the effectiveness of these measures. Destruction of 
Jews by force is not a solution to the Palestine problem. I don't 
think that the League should adopt such extreme measures. 
Not only because from a military point of view we are dependent 
on the big powers, but also because the big powers will not con¬ 
sent to an Arab war against the Jews. We must either refuse 
all these demands or accept part of them and overlook the 
others. But we must not forget that the Arab leaders are aware 
of the seriousness of the situation and are afraid of an explosion 
which can spread to the whole Middle East. 

Attlee’s suggestion to bring the Pale.stme problem to the United 
Nations conference is a good one and is accepted by the Arabs. 
With their attitude the Americans made the situation very bad. 
They only want publicity at the expense of the British. The 
tragic situation of the Jews is not due to conditions in Europe 
but to the intervention of the U.S. 
c» 
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Several weeks later, on October 1st, 1945, Azzam sent his im¬ 
pressions of the situation after two weeks in London. He wrote 
to Egypt’s Foreign Minister: 

Opinions about Palestine in Britain are conflicting. Among the 
Conservatives there is a better understanding of our cause than 
among the Labour Party. This is in spite of the numerous 
contacts which I had with Labour leaders. Among the Labour 
Party there is a confusing silence about Palestine, 

Labour circles are seeking issues which; (a) will assure Bridsh 
influence in the Arab nations, and which will not permit the 
Americans, French or Russians to have any influence in the 
Near East; and (h) will satisfy the demands of the Zionist leaders 
who have numerous contacts in Attlee’s Cabinet, to such an 
extent that they can modify the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment in a direction which does not favour the Arab cause. There 
is no doubt that these tw'o issues are contradictory and this is 
the reason why the Government is hesitating and cannot come 
to a decision. 

Russian diplomatic observers in London are watching this 
diplomatic struggle. One of them laughed when I asked him if 
U.S.S.R. will support the demands of the Arabs in Palestine. He 
said smilingly that Russia will not neglect the Arab problem, 
which is tied to the Moslem problem in which the Russians have 
been interested for years. But as long as the Arab League can¬ 
not prove that its efforts are sincere, Russia will continue to 
laugh and will hesitate to support the League. 

British officials with whom I spoke about Palestine are ready 
to support us as long as our demands are not extreme. Our 
posidon is much worse than it appeared when I was in Cairo. 
There is a very serious problem which necessitates a solution. 
There are hundreds of thousands of Jews who are in concenira- 
rion-camp-like conditions. They are in a terrible condition. An 
extreme response against them will not be good. We must not 
take an extreme attitude against the Jews. We must not be 
selfish; the White Paper should receive our support on a wide 
basis, Truman’s suggestion is ridiculous and comes out of 
imperialisdc considerations. The League must continue its 
demand for the continuation of the Wltite Paper, but we must 
do everything in our power to explain our case in reconciliatory 
terms and as people who understand the present situation. I 
think that it is necessary to come to an understanding with the 
Zionists if they will agree to a compromise based on justice and 
historical rights. 

This morning I found out that the Labour Party is coming 
with a new proposal, This is due to their fear of the situation. 
This proposal is totally illogical. It proposes that the Arab 
League should take upon itself to absorb 100,000 Jews, and that 
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the League should decide on the distribution between Palestine 
and the other Arab countries of these Jews. This plan was 
suggested by Bevin, but it still does not have the support of 
the Labour Party. It appears that Attlee’s silent support was 
given. It is possible that the British News Agency will release 
this as a trial balloon, to see the world reaction to tliis proposal. 

1 hope that this proposal will not be accepted by the League. 
We must see if the Zionists will refuse to accept tliis proposal. 
They want majority in Palestine and not in the Middle East. 
Even though this suggestion is not as bad as Truman’s it will 
nevertheless not be accepted by the Arabs. The Americans will 
undoubtedly refuse this suggestion. Their aim is economic 
development in Palestine with the support of Zionism. I am 
convinced that the Americans are sincere in their demand for 
a Jewish State, and that the British suggestions aimed at pre¬ 
venting troubles in the Middle East will not be accepted by them. 

In the late spring, therefore, the crucial moment had arrived, 
The Committee of Enquiry had made its unanimous recom¬ 
mendation on policy in Palestine. The Labour Government had 
now to make up its mind. Once again its relation with the Arab 
League was at stake. Again it was decided that nothing must 
be allowed to interfere with this new friendship. The fatal step 
followed. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE NEW STRATEGY 

B ritish policy was now, in the spring of 1946, com¬ 
mitted irrevocably to the mmage of a United Arab League. 
In London there was a strange attack of jittei’S in the 
Prime Minister’s office. The proceedings of the Anglo-American 
Committee had not been altogether hidden from the public eye. 
During its final phase of drafting recommendations, the six 
Americans and one British member favoured the partition of 
Palestine into an Arab and a Jewish State. The five other 
British members were strongly opposed to this and to another 
American proposal that 100,000 Jews should be allowed to 
enter Palestine. Finally a compromise was arranged. The 
American members of the Committee would drop their recom¬ 
mendation that Palestine be partitioned and the British would 
support the proposal that 100,000 Jewish immigrants be ad¬ 
mitted. A unanimous Report had been achieved. 

News of these events had percolated to London. Some four 
days before the scheduled publication of the Report, I was 
asked to prepare the customary preview of the contents of the 
Report both for Reuter’s and the Sunday Observer. There was 
nothing startling in the piece I wrote. It was neither scoop nor 
sensation. The American newspapers and agencies had main¬ 
tained their correspondents at Lausanne and for over a week had 
carried obvious leakages of the proceedings; there was little of 
the Report that was not known in the United States, in Palestine 
and in the Arab countries at least a week before its publication. 
I wrote my piece early on Saturday morning, April 27th, 1946. 
Shortly after eleven that morning I was called to see the News 
Editor of Reuter’s. Francis Williams, the Prime Minister’s 
Public Relations Officer, had just telephoned and asked 
Christopher Chancellor, Reuter’s General Manager, not to issue 
the “ Kimche story.” The reason given was that “ it might 
cause bloodshed and riot in Palestine before the new troop 
dispositions were ready.” A few minutes later Ivor Brown, then 
Editor of The Observer, telephoned that he had received a similar 
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request from Number Ten. To me the whole thing seemed 
rather ridiculous. I had revealed nothing that Arabs and Jews 
had not known for days. I was also puzzled how Number Ten 
had come to know what I had written less than an hour before. 
Both Reuter’s and The Observer said they had not referred the 
article to the Prime Minister’s office; the initiative to stop it had 
come from Number Ten. It was all very odd, and worthy of 
record only as an indication of the state of nerves in Govern¬ 
ment and service quarters once they knew the contents of 
the Report and before it was released for publication. In my 
story I had suggested that the Government might accept the 
moderate recommendations of the Palestine Committee. Had 
the members of the Middle East “ Club ” heard of such a 
possibility on Reuter’s tape in the Turf Club in Cairo, they 
might well have burst a blood-vessel. But real danger of any 
other kind of blood-shedding there was none. 

The Report, in the event, reached the Foreign Office wlule 
the Foreign Secretary was in Paris for the preliminary Peace 
Conference. The Foreign Office and the Chiefs of Staff pre¬ 
pared immediate appreciations. The Mandatory Administra¬ 
tion in Jerusalem also made its report. The British Administra¬ 
tion in Palestine had already shown its hand while giving 
evidence before the twelve-member committee, albeit with in¬ 
credible naivety and clumsmess. When giving its evidence in 
camera, which in Palestine meant that it would take an extra 
twenty-four hours before it would be in the hands of the Jewish 
authorities, the mandatory spokesmen had asked that the Jewish 
Agency be suppressed, and the semi-legal Jewish Defence Army, 
the tlaganah, be disarmed and dissolved. The Gliiefs of Staff 
submitted an appreciation to the Prime Minister emphasizing 
their considered conclusions. Implementation of the Report, they 
said, would require another two or three divisions for Palestine. 
The Foreign Office gave its view that the whole Arab world 
would go up in a blaze of revolt. The new Foreign Office 
orientation, with its accompanying British withdrawal from 
Egypt, and cementing of Anglo-Arab friendship would be 
jeopai'dized. Mr, Attlee was impressed. He let himself be 
persuaded that the Anglo-American Report on Palestine would 
be a stab in the back for the Empire. The Cabinet met to discuss 
the Report in Mr, Bevin’s absence. The majority roundly con- 
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demned it. It was suggested that it might now be advisable to 
let the United Nations deal with the Palestine problem. Mr, 
Bevin in Paris was consulted. This was his problem, he answered, 
and he would settle it. He would resign if the Cabinet referred 
the Palestine issue to the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, President Tmman expressed 
pleasure that the Committee had supported his plan that 100,000 
Jewish immigrants be allowed to enter Palestine “ immediately ”. 
He said nothing about the other recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee or about American preparedness to assume further joint 
responsibility to implement the Committee’s Report. This pleased 
the Jews and angered the Labour Cabinet, and particularly 
Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary. Rarely in fact have I seen 
Ministers show more annoyance. Nor were these sentiments con¬ 
fined to those Ministers who were at that time known for their 
lack of sympathy with Zionism. 

Now it may be asked, is it worth wliile to record all this as 
history; surely this trivial incident was nothing more than a 
passing cloud in a sky full of greater and more sombre portents ? 
But I have often gone over the evidence of those days, and I 
have satisfied myself that they were fateful in deciding the issue 
of the silent Anglo-Ameiican conflict in the Middle East. The 
events immediately following the publication of the Anglo- 
American Report convinced the British Cabinet that United 
States policy was not designed to help the British maintain their 
influence in the Middle East, but on the contrary to embarrass 
the British there, and to utilize the Jews in Palestine and Zionists 
throughout the world for this purpose. Hence the Cabinet’s 
anger. Yet the President’s pro-Zionist position, as interpreted in 
London, was at the same time not unwelcome to some of the 
Ministers. It provided Mr. Bevin with an alibi and Mr. Attlee 
with a justification for the policy with which they had been 
long anxious to experiment, and on which they now embarked— 
a policy designed to produce the final irrefutable proof of British 
goodwill towards the Arabs. 

In the weeks that followed—^in May and June 1946—-the 
picture of this policy of support at all costs for the Arab League 
emerged in a series of Governmental statements made to the 
House of Commons and from a new course of action pursued 
by the British authorities in Palestine and Egypt. The Govern- 
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merit staked on this new card everything it had—Mr. Bevin’s 
reputation, Middle East security, British influence and control 
over the oilfields. Already in April the British had shown in 
practice what they meant. Even while Syrian and Lebanese 
complaints against the presence of foreign—i.e. French—troops 
were still before the Security Council, Britain had negotiated an 
agreement with these two Arab states. All British troops would 
be out of Syria by the end of April, and those in the Lebanon 
would follow soon afterwards. Even more significant for the 
Arabs was the fact that this British example compelled the 
French to follow suit and agree to the virtually immediate and 
total evacuation of all French troops from the Levant. This 
evacuation marked the closing of the long chapter of French 
influence in the Levant. Both the Arabs and the French realized 
that they had to thank British policy for its swift and effective 
ending. The British hoped that the Arabs would remember and 
the French soon forget the British role in all this. But this is not 
in the nature of politics. It was the Arabs who soon forgot and 
the French who remembered. 

At that time, however, this Anglo-French interlude greatly 
encouraged opinion in Whitehall. It proved to the Arabs that 
the British meant business when they talked friendship. The 
Government now turned to the Egyptian problem. Past errore 
were freely admitted; the new imperialism which Lawrence had 
preached would now make its belated entry. In Mr. Bevin’s 
absence, the Leader of the Commons, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
announced in May 1946 that the Government had reluctantly 
decided on the complete evacuation of Egypt by all British 
troops. The word “ reluctantly ” was thought to fit in ill with 
an inspired new policy, and later in the month the Foreign 
Secretary went out of his way during the debate on this state¬ 
ment to disown his colleague and any reluctance in this matter. 
Mr. Bevin told Parliament that he—and the Government—had 
deliberately adopted this policy as the only right policy and had 
done so with their eyes open. British security would rest on the 
friendship of Egypt and her fellow Arab states and no longer 
on the presence of British troops on Egyptian territory or of 
British warships in Egyptian waters. 

The Egyptian announcement was the second step in Britain’s 
demonstration of good faith towards the Arabs. The third and 
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most dramatic was to follow in the following month. For this 
new imperialism, implying evacuation, was not to be applied 
in Palestine. On the contrary, strategically Palestine was to take 
the place, in part, of the bases evacuated in Egypt. The 
southern desert of Palestine in particular was to become the 
place d'armes of the Middle East. There were nearly 100,000 
British and Indian troops in Palestine; one of every five adult 
males in the country was a British soldier. These were now to 
provide the third convincing reason for the Arabs that Britain 
was their friend. The event was heralded first in Parliament in 
London and then on a bigger scale by the army in Palestine. 

The Prime Minister told Parliament on May 2nd, 1946, that 
the Government would not allow more Jews to go to Palestine 
until the Jewish Defence Organization, the Haganah, had 
dissolved itself and surrendered its arms. In Palestine British 
troops began searches of Jewish settlements for caches of arms. 
Incidents increased. Tension mounted. Near Cairo the seven 
Arab Kings and Presidents met at the Royal Palace of Inchass 
with Brigadier Clayton of the Cairo Embassy in close attendance. 
The Arabs agreed that they would jointly strike at “ the menace 
of Communism ” in their lands, a menace which conveniently 
embraced every mild Socialist, Fabian trade unionist or Repub¬ 
lican. Arrests followed in Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 

For their part, the British assured the Arab leaders that more 
drastic action was contemplated in Palestine. And this time 
action would not be confined to the terrorist groups but would 
be directed against the whole Jewish community. The military 
authorities and the Palestine administration had long been urg¬ 
ing this course of action. Now the British Government sanctioned 
it. They would strike at the head and the heart of the Jewish 
community; they would no longer respect any of the leaders. 

On the Sabbath morning of June 29th, 1946, the British 
Army went into action. The leaders of the Jewish Agency were 
arrested and its headquarters occupied. The military took over 
Tel-Aviv and a systematic search was begun for arms and 
members of the Palmach, the striking force of the Haganah. 
Hundreds of Jews were arrested and interned in camps at 
Latnm and RafFah. Mr. Shertok, who was later to become 
Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr. Joseph, another future Minister, 
and numerous other Jewish leaders were packed off to one or 
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the other camp. Anns were found in Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and 
in some of the settlements, and were confiscated. But it did not 
take long before both the British and the Arabs realized that the 
blow had not been decisive. The Jewish leaders had, in fact, 
been forewarned. They had been aware of every move which 
the authorities were preparing against them. Mr. Ben Gurion, 
Chairman of the Jewish Agency, left London for Paris. Mr. 
Sneh, the Commander of the Haganah, and many of hLs sub¬ 
ordinates, escaped the net that was spread for them. Here, 
however, we are concerned only with the effect on Anglo-Arab 
relations of this decisive avowal that the British had at last made 
up their mind about Palestine. The Arabs waited and watched. 
How far would the British go? More important, how effective 
would they be against open Jewish opposition? 

For two weeks things were quiet, but in Jerusalem you could 
have cut the tension with a knife. I talked to Jamal el Husseini, 
then the head of the Palestine Arab Higher Committee. He 
distrusted the British action; he suspected it was designed to 
further British intere.sts, not that of the Arabs. He would wait 
and see. Another week passed. Then, in July 1946, came the 
blowing-up of the Headquarters of the Palestine Administra¬ 
tion and Anny in the King David Hotel. I was in Amman tvith 
King Abdullah that afternoon. His first reaction when told of 
the event was that, if the Jews were able to penetrate these 
defences, there was nothing in all the Middle East that could stop 
them. It was typical of the reaction throughout the Arab 
world. British stock dropped. Doubts about British ability and 
willingness to deal with the Palestine Jews grew more strongly 
than ever before. Here were 100,000 heavily armed British 
troops apparently helpless in the face of some 700,000 Jewish 
civilians. The events which followed served only to increase 
Arab doubts and lower British prestige. Successful Jewish raids 
on a British armoury, the failure to bring charges against a 
single Jew arising from all these events and the mounting 
evidence that the policy of the strong hand was beginning to 
falter in the face of Jewish resistance in Paleistine, and Con¬ 
gressional criticism in Washin,gton at a time when the American 
Loan to Britain was awaiting Congressional approval; all these 
added up to a substantial loss of British face in the Arab 
world, 
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The outcome of this decisive demonstration of British good¬ 
will for the Arabs thus fell far short of the objectives it set out 
to attain. Jewish Palestine had been humiliated and antagonized 
a.s never before. Though Arab hopes had been raised, they had 
not been impressed by the display of British might. Arab 
suspicions of British intentions remained fully alive. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE NEW IMPERIALISM 

B y the autumn of 1946 it had become clear that the strong 
military measures instituted in Palestine had done nothing 
to break Jewish resistance. Mr. Bevin in consequence 
prepared to make another effort—perhaps his biggest yet. Every¬ 
body who was anybody concerned with the immediate problem 
was invited to London. The Arab states and the World Zionists 
were invited to yet another Round Table Conference, where 
each party was to sit round a separate Round Table. Notiiing 
emerged from this and nothing was achieved. 

Next, in October 1946, another step forward was taken in 
the new imperialism. The generals, the diplomats and the 
advisers from the Middle East assembled in London; General 
Dempsey, Conimander-in-Chief of the Middle East Army, 
General Crawford from Greece, General Barker from Palestine, 
Sir Ronald Campbell, the Ambassador from Cairo, with Mr. 
Walter Smart, his Oriental Minister and outstanding British 
eoepert on the Middle East, and, to complete the turnout, the 
Egyptian Premier and the Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
arrived for the great concourse. 

The primai'y purpose of this gathering was to consider the 
Middle East situation in the light of that complete change of 
strategy—and resulting policy—^proposed by the Chiefs of the 
Imperial General Staff in London to which reference has already 
been made. In the words of a spokesman of the War Office in 
London, “ The British General Staff has proposed tentatively to 
withdraw the British administrative and supply bases from the 
easteni Mediterranean—including Palestine—^to the African 
colonies of Kenya and Tanganyika. The proposal envisages 
retention of Britain’s forward operational bases as long as 
practicable in such countries as the Sudan, Palestine, Trans¬ 
jordan and Iraq.” 

At the same time work was begun at Lindi in southern 
Tanganyika on what was said to be the proposed substitute 
naval base for Alexandria. To the mere layman the whole 
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business seemed full of loopholes; it appeared suspiciously Idee 
the rationalizing of a policy along the line of least resistance. 
All the three services seemed to be in anxious haste to abandon 
the Middle East with its key strategic positions, its oil, and its 
long tradition of British influence—to get out quickly with pack 
and baggage. After yeais of exertion, endeavour and great 
sacrifice to hold the Middle East, there was an inexplicable 
anxiety both among the service heads and the Foreign Office 
chiefs to quit and abandon these mueh-desired positions. 

What was behind this seemingly incredible decision, which 
had won the concurrence of men of the calibre of Attlee, 
Bevin, Montgomei 7 ^.nd Tedder? None of them could be 
accused of not having Britain’s interests at heart. Yet here they 
were in the act of embarking on a policy which bore all the 
stigmata of defeatism and surrender, and which accepted the 
voluntaiy abandonment of perhaps the greatest imperial asset 
in the Middle East—military, political and economic control 
over all its vast oil resources. 

There was clearly no deliberate intention of pursing the “ new 
imperialism ” of which Lawrence had spoken; there was change 
of neither heart nor outlook among the men responsible for 
Middle East policy. It had become a habit to speak of great 
ideas and plans which would raise the standard of life of the 
abysmally poor majority of the Middle East countries. Three-, 
four- and five-year plans were prepared, talked about, and salted 
away in forgotten pigeon holes. But Britain’s policy in Egypt, 
Iraq and Palestine in particular continued to be designed to 
support those individuals and groups whose natural self-interest 
made them into the foremost opponents of really meaningful 
reforms and plans. As an alibi for the new policy, therefore, 
there is no apparent justification for claiming that it had any¬ 
thing to do with the intended " new imperialism ” recommended 
by Lawrence and by the Labour Parly when it was still in 
opposition. 

Another reason given at the tune for evacuation and with¬ 
drawal was that the Middle East had become a strategic liability 
in another war. Therefore it was wisest to hold it in the lightest 
possible manner and move army and air bases deep into the 
heart of Africa. But at the same time—^in the summer and 
autumn of 1946 as the move out of Egypt was being 
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advertised, there was a parallel—though unadvertised—move 
into Palestine, particularly southern Palestine where large air 
force and military camps were being constructed at Raffah, and 
where further reinforcements were arriving, bringing the gaixison 
to over 100,000 men. There were thus no genuine signs of any 
intended withdrawal from the scene of Middle East strategy 
so far as Palestine was concerned. This made the Egyptian 
move even more puzzling. 

Why then, in 1946, weie the British proposing to leave Egypt 
and the Suez Canal area while at the same time moving into 
Palestine in greater strength? Why was it proposed to appease 
Eg>'pt politically, and simultaneously involve British forces in 
conflict across the border in Palestine? Why was it suggested 
that Britain would have to abandon direct control over the 
Middle East and its oil because of her desperate shortage of 
manpower for military' purposes, wliilc at the same time notifica¬ 
tion was served on the United States that a similar British with¬ 
drawal was about to take place from Greece because the British 
Government could no longer face the financial strain of main¬ 
taining troops in and supporting the economy of Greece? Wa.s 
there indeed anything more behind this contrary jumble of 
incompatible intentions than simply muddled thinking? 

The answer is cleaier to-day than it was at the time. There 
were sound ideas and shrewd calculations behind some of these 
moves, but the misfortune was that they were not in fact com¬ 
patible with each other. There were other ideas whose origins 
hardly rose above the level of departmental selfpreservation. 

In the latter category, in the first instance, must be classed 
the Foreign Office’s approach to Egypt. Far from being a states¬ 
manlike calculated step towards the new imperialism, the decision 
taken to negotiate a new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty on the basis 
of removing British troops from Cairo and Alexandria, and by 
stages, from the Canal Zone was intended as a measure that would 
help the Arab League gain further prestige, would appease 
Egypt’s opposition to the British and so would justify the Foreign 
Office in the eyes of the Cabinet and Parliament. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of this attempted 
rapprochement with the Egyptians was the poor state of the 
Foreign Office’s intelligence about the popular political mood 
in Egypt or about the kind of policy that would appease the 
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Egyptian politicians and public. The entire British diplomatic 
and military community in Cairo, including the Ambassador and 
his advisers, seemed convinced that the Egyptians would be 
happy and content and would ask for no more if only British 
troops left Cairo and British ships left Alexandria; after that it 
would be possible to evacuate the Canal Zone over a period of 
years. It was agreed by every form of intelligence available to 
the British authorities in Cairo that the future of the Sudan 
would not be a contentious issue. On that understanding the 
Labour Government in London blithely proceeded with its hope¬ 
ful plan. The awakening was to come later. Meanwhile the 
Foreign Office hoped that this unexpected display of liberalism 
would impress the Egyptians and the Arabs alike, and accord¬ 
ingly increase the keenness with which the Arab leaders followed 
the unsolicited and disinterested counsel which the British cared 
from time to time to offer. 

So much for the Foreign Office. The motives which drove the 
service chiefs to think in terms of changing the Middle East 
strategy were two-fold. The Foreign Office, in anxious pursuit 
of its appeasement of Egypt, was urging on Field-Marshal 
Montgomeiy the desirability of an impressive concession to 
Egyptian opinion. And since the Foreign Office’s intelligence 
and inclination had combined to rule out the Sudan as a suitable 
object for concession, this had of necessity to be sought in the 
military field. The services conceded this argument. 

Even so, it is questionable whether the Foreign Office would 
have won the consent of the service chiefs, had they not them¬ 
selves been under fire at that time. It was more than a yeai- 
since the end of the war in Europe and Asia, and Britain still 
had 2 million men under arms while industry and commerce 
were crying out for a larger labour force. Coal output, the 
backbone of British recovery, fell and flagged because of the 
lack of some thousands of new entrants into the industry while 
over 250,000 soldiers, sailors and airmen were still stationed in 
the Middle East. Cabinet and public pressure became more 
insistent, and military resistance less convincing, as the last excuse 
seemed to disappear in the course of the autumn of 1946. 

Without warning the Russian-controlled Governments of 

Free Azerbaijan ” and of the Kurds in northern Persia had 
tjoHapsed that autumn. There was no longer any direct Soviet 
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threat in the Middle East. The new strategy of withdrawal 
from the Middle East developed by the services had therefore 
much to commend it—at least to the departmental interests most 
concerned. It would appease the Foreign Office’s pressure to 
appease the Egyptians; it would appease the Cabinet’s pressure 
to reduce the size of the armed forces; and it seemed to the 
service chiefs that they had ample time to develop an alternative 
strategy. 

But in the event, the services were never called upon to provide 
the substance of their new plan. It was killed stone-dead a few 
weeks after its conception when the Cairo Government disowned 
the new draft treaty which had been initialled in London by 
Bevin and Sidky Pasha, the Egyptian Piime Minister, on 
October 25th, 1946. 

This breakdown of the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations meant 
that neither the new diplomacy nor the new strategy were ever 
put into practice. But the threat of a British withdrawal from 
the Middle East led to another development of the utmost 
significance. It introduced Uncle Sam into Middle Eastern 
politics, oil and economics; and it was Mr. Attlee and his 
Cabinet who had shrewdly desired, and now as shrewdly carried 
out, the introduction. 

Here is the underlying factor in the whole puzzling business 
of the 1946 negotiations. The Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, had 
become disturbed by the possible consequences of Britain’s 
outsize military establishment—and particularly about its most 
irritating feature, the drain on resources and manpower caused 
by the latent unrest in the Middle East in general and Palestine 
in particular. At some point earlier in 1946—the evidence points 
to the summer—the Prime Minister had come to the conclusion 
that the only way out of this difficulty was to persuade President 
Truman and the Government of the United States to share 
Britain’s responsibility in the Middle East and in Greece. But 
the President had refused to be persuaded. 

Nor was this refusal the only obstacle—big as it was—which 
the Prime Minister had to overcome. The Foreign Secretary 
objected also—at first~to any diminuation of his authority 
over Middle East policy. Mr. Bevin sincerely wanted to solve 
the Palestine deadlock; he genuinely believed that he could do 
it; and that Jews and Arabs would learn to appreciate his honest 
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intentions. The time had not yet come for an all-round dis¬ 
illusionment. 

As the year 1946 wore on and the Prime Minister’s argument 
gained point from the mounting pressure on Britain’s home front, 
ministers, including even Mr. Bevin, gradually came to accept 
the thesis that the United States must take some of the burden 
from British shoulders in the Middle East, and if the Americans 
refused to come in willingly in answer to reasoned persuasion, 
then they must be compelled by the force of circumstances. 
Circumstances could be created that would force the President’s 
hand. In a way Mr. Truman’s ex parte interventions on the 
Palestine issue had made him vulnerable where the Middle East 
was concerned. By the autumn the time for action had come. 
The Foreign Office had made its announcement about Egypt. 
The British Army had revealed its intentions to withdraw from 
the Middle East. The State Department in Washington was 
informed about the further implications of this retreat from the 
Middle East. The return of Russian influence to Persia and 
Iraq, a Communist victory in Greece, ivere projected as distinct 
probabilities that would follow the British withdrawal. At the 
same time an attractive petroleum bait was dangled in Washing¬ 
ton—the British were prepared to trade a half-share of their 
Persian oil kingdom to American interests. They would also 
waive their legal claims to a share in the exploitation of the 
rich Saudi Arabian oilfields to which they were entitled under 
the so-called Red Line Agreement. The Americans gasped at 
the generosity of the offer; their sales resistance collapsed; they 
snapped at the bait. 

Every now and again something happens in the oU business 
to make the whole world excited and suspicious; no one seems to 
trust the sincere intentions of the producers of crude oil, or to 
believe m the purely commercial nature of their business aspira¬ 
tions. It is all so unkind, so nasty-minded and so true. In this 
instance the Americans believed they were making a good buy. 
They were, but they were buying more than just oil. They bought 
at the same time a political stake in the Middle East and 
responsibility for its future security. In effect they undeiwrote 
the British position. From now on American policy could no 
longer contract out of wide Middle Eastern commitments; 
it would no longer be confined to benevolent and somewhat 
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in-esponsible support for Zionism. There seemed little awareness 
in Washington of the full measure of the step wliich the United 
States were taking when on Boxing Day, December 26th, 1946, 
the conclusion of the oil agreement was announced in Washing¬ 
ton. But the United States was now committed. She would 
take 40 per cent of the output of Anglo-Iranian oil; she would 
help to build a pipeline across the Arabian desert to carry this 
British oil; and she would go into business on her own account 
on the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf. Perhaps, instead 
of saying that the United States was doing all this, I should 
have said it was the Standard Oil Companies of California and 
New Jersey, the Texas, the Gulf Exploration, and the Soccony- 
Vacuum Oil Companies who were involved. But we did not 
have to wait long for the logical political consequences. 

No sooner had the oil agreement been signed than the State 
Department was informed by the British Government that Britain 
would withdraw from India—that was in Januaiy 1947; that 
Britain would ask the United Nations to take over responsibility 
for Palestine—that was in February; and—as March came— 
that Britain could no longer accept responsibility for the cost of 
maintaining troops and doubtful law and order in Greece. 

The echo came back barely two weeks later. While the Foreign 
Secretaries of the Big Four—Bevin, Bidault, Molotov, and 
Marshall (on his first overseas conference)—were sitting down 
in Moscow to discuss the future of Germany, they were surprised 
on the third day of their conference—it was March 12lh, 1947 
—by the proclamation of the so-called Truman Doctrine in 
Washington. Addressing a joint session of both Houses of 
Congress, President Truman announced that the United States 
would take over financial and economic responsibility for the 
three gateways from the Soviet north into our Middle East. 
Four hundrecl million dollars would be allocated to the defence 
and well-being of Greece, Turkey and Iran. American expeids 
would re-organize their armies; American equipment would 
reinforce their armament; American dollars would prop up their 
economies. It was almost everything for which the Cabinet in 
London had prayed but hardly dared to hope. Only Palestine 
had been significantly omitted by the President. 

However, now that the Americans had taken the plunge, there 
rose up uneasy second thoughts in London. For a moment 
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indeed for some months—-the new policy faltered. A strange 
incident occurred in Moscow, before the three Foreign 

Ministers left for home, and started a novel train of thought 
in London. Before Bevin left, Stalin invited him to a 
private informal talk at the Kremlin. They met. Stalin 

said he wanted to put his cards on the table—face up¬ 

wards. He wanted to talk about the Middle East. The Soviet 
Union recognized Britain’s position in the Middle East and was 
prepared to accept it. The Russians would neither make diffi¬ 
culties for the British nor aid and comfort those who did. They 
would maintain a policy of strict neutrality in the quarrel 
between Britain and Egypt, and also in Palestine. Stalin 

laid down only one condition as the price of all these promised 
benefits : Britain alone must accept responsibility for the Middle 
East; she must not invite the Americans to share it in any way. 

Stalin’s overture was not altogether unwelcome to Bevin. He 
did not relish having to share Middle Eastern policy-making 
with the United States; he foresaw endless complications over 
American support for the Zionists; furthermore, the situation in 
Egypt had again grown worse and the Egyptian Government 
was about to bring its demands for the total withdrawal of all 
British troops from Egypt before the Security Council, Soviet 
neutrality under these conditions would be a great diplomatic 
boon. Bevin returned to London without rejecting Stalin’s 
proffered hand—or bait; he wanted to consult his colleagues. 
No immediate decision was taken. However, the Foreign Office 
took great care to take no overt action that would conflict with 
Stalin’s one condition. For the time being there was no further 
pressure or manoeuvre to encourage further American commit¬ 
ments in the Middle East. Indeed when, shortly after the 
Moscow Conference, the United States offered to mediate 
between Britain and Egypt and so avoid the reference of the 
dispute to the Security Council, the Foreign Office turned down 
the offer. It was still uncertain about Stalin’s gesture. 

But the die had been cast. The Truman Doctrine was 
becoming a fact in Greece, Turkey and Iran. American oil 
exploitation mounted by leaps. It was too late for any Stalin- 
Bevin accord, Mr. Attlee’s and the Cabinet’s bait to the United 
States had produced its catch. It could not be tossed back into 
the sea of Anglo-American diplomacy. 
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So far as the new policy had been designed to draw the 
United States into the Middle East it had succeeded. But so 
far as it concerned the appeasement of Eg>’pt and the new 
strategic proposals of the soldiers it was lamentably to fail. 
And, as so often in history, it was the failure that caused the 
more immediate repercussions. The new change that was soon 
to come over British policy in the Middle East—the second 
switch within a year—was brought about not by the 
Government’s success m getting the Ameiicans interested in the 
Middle East but by the dual failure of its Palestine and Egyptian 
policies. 

I have already mentioned how, in May 1946, Mr. Bevin 
recalled to Parliament the wrongs which the British had inflicted 
on Egypt during the sixty-four years of British occupation; as 
he stood there at the Dispatch box he seemed wrapped in 
a verbal white sheet, intoning on behalf of the British Empire, 
" Peccavi, peccavi ” (I have sinned). Mr. Bevin does not do 
things by halves. Unfortunately—for British policy—his de¬ 
claration had none of the good effects in Egypt which he had 
anticipated and which his counsellors at the Foreign Office 
allowed him to assume had actually followed. The very reverse 
was the tmth. It is naturally difficult to establish, however, just 
how far the Foreign Office had wilfully misled the Foieign 
Secretary, or whether the department had simply been badly 
informed about the situation in Egypt, and particularly about 
the actual Egyptian mood on the future of the Sudan. Both 
the Foreign Secretary and INfr. Hector McNeil, the Minister of 
State, asserted their firm conviction at the time that the Sudan 
would not be a stumbling block to Anglo-Egyptian agreement. 
The Cairo correspondent of the London Times, a high-ranking 
ex-officer who invariably reflected the changing mood of the 
British Residency in Cairo, assured his readers with mounting 
emphasis, as late as August 1946, that there were no serious 
differences between the British and Egyptians over the Sudan. 
There Was, however, yet another and more legitimate source 
for British confidence that Egypt would not press her full claim 
for sovereignty over the Sudan. 

Egypt’s claim to the Sudan was not popular among her 
fellow Ai'ab states. That Transjordan and Iraq should lack 
enthusiasm for a project that would enlarge the kingdom and 
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prestige of King Farouk was understandable and without 
special significance. But it was the Saudi Arabian view that 
encouraged the British in the belief that Egypt was alone among 
the Arabs on the Sudan issue—and would therefore not press 
it. That Saudi Arabia should take sides against Egypt on this 
issue—at least in the diplomatic privacy of London—appeared 
all the more significant in Whitehall, because King ibn Saud 
had paid a slate visit to King Farouk in Cairo in January 1946 
—shortly before the start of the Anglo-Eg}'ptian talks. The 
two kings had sworn eternal friendship to each other. Now, 
however, it appeared that support for Egypt’s claim to the Sudan 
was evidently not one of the bonds of friendship. Thus 
reassured in every way, by its own inclination, by faulty 
intelligence from Cairo, and by the private views of the envoy 
of the King of Saudi Arabia, the Foreign Secretary put all 
worry about the Sudan out of his mind; indeed, the Foreign 
Office press chiefs, Mr. Ridsdale and Mr. Nash, were told to 
reprove in no uncertain terms the newspapermen who mis¬ 
chievously continued to write about a coming Anglo-Egyptian 
crisis over the Sudan. I was one of them. It was, I admit, 
difficult to be patient with the Foreign Office on this matter. It 
was so palpably evident to anyone who had been in Egypt and 
mixed with Egyptians of all classes that as an issue the Sudan 
ranked next only to the desire to see the British withdraw from 
Egypt. 

In the early months of 1946 tlris was the view of the Prime 
Minister, Nokrashy Pasha (who was assassinated in December 
1948), of the political leaders of aU parties, and of the courtiers 
at the royal palace—^though there were some in this quarter 
whose support was lukewarm and who may have been the 
source of the errors of the Foreign Office and The Times] and 
the press, the students and “ the Street ” were all violently 
emotional on the subject. But most significant was Nokrashy’s 
attitude. It was not hidden from the British in Cairo. He 
argued not only that it was just and essential that Egypt should 
have full sovereignty over the Sudan, but also that parts of 
Eritrea should be incorporated in the Sudan when it had become 
the Egyptian Sudan and was no longer branded with the Anglo- 
Egyptian title. This position of the Egyptian Government was 
not modified in any way when Egypt’s elder statesman, Sidky 
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Pasha, succeeded Nokrashy as Premier in 1946. In fairness 
to the Egyptians it cannot be said, therefore, that they had 
ever hidden from the British in Egypt either their views on 
the Sudan, or their intentions to claim it wholly for Egypt. 
In similar fairness it must be stated that Mr. Bevin thought 
that he too had been frank and open with the Egyptians ivhen 
he had discussed a compromise solution with the Egyptian 
Premier in London in October 194B. 

But now that we know rather more of the negotiations, it is 
hard not to convict both the British and the Egyptians who 
engaged in these talks, and particularly Mr. Bevin and Sidky 
Pasha, of extreme subjective gullibility in diplomacy—or of 
failing to read what they had initialled. For the so-called 
“ Sudan Protocol ”, which was the cause of the collapse of the 
British attempt to appease Egypt, was the most wondrous jumble 
of nonsense and contradictions that ever graced a diplomatic 
instrument. The issue was fairly simple. The Egyptians wanted 
recognition for the “ Unity of the Nile Valley ”, that the Sudan 
be united with Egypt under the common crown of Egypt. The 
British said they were under obligation to ensure that the 
Sudanese themselves should be able to decide what their future 
was to be. Furthermore, the British had certain interests of 
their own in the defence of the Sudan which they could not 
waive. The Sudanese were divided into one group which wanted 
independence and another wliich sought union with Egypt. It 
was not possible to give either a fair or accurate picture of their 
respective following. 

This was the situation which faced the negotiatoi-s. At this 
point the highest legal advisers of the Foreign Office were called 
in and after some thought—but clearly not too much—they 
produced their formula; perhaps the most absurd compromise 
ever suggested. Both Bevin and Sidky accepted with alacrity. 
Bevin, it seems, read only the second half of the proposition; 
Sidky only the first. The Protocol started by declaring that 
Britain and Egypt would base their policy in the Sudan “ within 
the framework of the unity between the Sudan and Egypt under 
the common crown of Egypt ”. That was what the Egyptians 
wanted. It then went on to say that this policy of the two 
countries (already stated to be based on the union of Egypt and 
the Sudan) would be so implemented that the Sudanese would 
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themselves have the right to choose the future status of the 
Sudanese. That is what many Sudanese and the British wanted; 
but how could tiiis be reconciled with the first proposition ? 

But this was by no means the end of the protocol. A third 
part followed which ran counter to both union with Egypt and 
independence for the Sudan. This said that until the British and 
Egyptians, in full agreement, had brought independence to the 
Sudan, they agreed that the sovereignty of the Sudan should 
not be affected and that the British would continue to select the 
Governor-General of the Sudan, who was all-powerful and so in 
practice maintain British control over the Sudan. This left 
precious little unity for King Farouk’s crown and not much 
independence for the Sudanese. It also left little point to the 
Sudan Protocol. 

It seems incredible that intelligent men could have drafted 
this protocol, and that leading statesmen of Bevin’s and Sidky’s 
calibre could have discussed and approved it. But it was typical 
of the spirit of misunderstanding which at the time informed 
so much British policy in the Middle East. 

Bevin and Sidky initialled this diplomatic curiosity on October 
25 th, 1946, and Sidky left for Cairo the following day. His 
arrival was heralded with a statement to the Cairo press that 
“ Britain has accepted the unity of Egypt with the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown ”. It was a legitimate citation of the first 
proposition of the Sudan Protocol. This was reported next 
morning in the London press as a sensational sell-out of the 
Sudan by the Labour Government. When Parliament assembled 
that day, anxious and excited Conseivative members pressed the 
Prime Minister for a statement. 

Mr. Attlee obliged them. “ No change in the existing status 
and administration of the Sudan is contemplated,” he said, in 
his most cold and precise manner, “ and no impairment of the 
right of the Sudanese people ultimately to decide their own 
future.” He reproved the Egyptian Premier for publishing an 
incomplete version of a confidential discu!5sion. Mr. Attlee’s 
interpretation was no less legitimate than Sidky’s; it was 
warranted by the third proposition of the protocol. But it 
revealed that the Bevin-Sidky talks had not dealt in realities; 
that the British concession which had accepted Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan, and on which the Egyptians had set 
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SO much store, was in fact meaningless in British eyes. The 
Prime Minister had not refen-ed to it. Mr. Bevin, in his first 
formal statement on these talks which he made to Parliament 
thi’ee months later, described it as a mere allusion “ to the 
existence of a symbolic dynastic union between Egypt and the 
Sudan 

The Egyptians had another word for the whole affair, They 
were indignant. They claimed they had been tricked. The 
Egyptian Conservatives objected to the renewed claim of 
Sudanese independence; so did the Liberals; and the Nationalist 
parties let fly. The newspaper of the Moslem Brotherhood, at 
the time a most influential organ of popular opinion, enjoined 
“ every Egyptian and eveiy Oriental to teach his children from 
the tenderest age to detest and anathematize the British Empire 
It was thus to the tune of mutual recrimination and detestation 
that the new era of Anglo-Egyptian relations was carried to its 
early gi'ave. 

It left behind an embittered, resentful Government and public 
in Egypt, and a disillusioned and angry Foreign Secretary in 
Whitehall. Mr. Bevin’s view now was that he could do no 
business tvith these Egyptians; they were no better than the 
Palestine Jews. This mood took root in the Foreign Secretary’s 
mind. It was to become the foundation of yet another attempt 
at providing Britain with a policy for the Middle East. 

What had been behind the Egyptian muddle? 

The whole affair seemed to arise out of one of those fatal 
compromises to which the Labour Government was so prone. 
There was to be a new Middle East policy, but the new spirit 
was not to be taken neat—that was too heady; it had to be 
mixed with the traditional diplomacy of the Middle East 
experts. These had one golden nile which they operated without 
fail. They advised the Prime Minister that it would be folly to 
be straightforward with the Egyptians, to tell them outright 
what Britain proposed to do. It was essential to bargain and to 
haggle before reaching agreement. And so when, after the 
glowing pronouncements by Attlee, Bevin and Morrison, the 
Egyptians hopefully met the British delegation which was to 
negotiate the Treaty on their arrival in Cairo in the spring of 
1946, they discovered that the British introduced not the “ new ” 
diplomacy about which they had been told, but the old, dis- 
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reputable, soul-destroying and familiar sales talk of the market¬ 
place. 

The Egyptians had been told that Britain intended to evacuate 
Egypt. But when the delegation arrived, the Egyptians found 
that, as the price of the new Treaty, the British requested that 
Egypt should lease to Britain certain strategic points. This was 
refused. Then the British asked for the lease of territory in the 
Sinai desert between the Suez Canal and the Palestine frontier. 
This was also refused. Finally, the British asked to be allowed 
to maintain certain airfields and technical installations. For the 
third and last time the Egyptians refused. By now the goodwill 
engendered by the Ministerial declarations in Westminster had 
been dissipated; distrust of the British—even with their Labour 
Government—was greater than ever. In Egyptian eyes it was 
also self-evident that the British had never intended to embark 
on the new policy of friendship; and it would be difficult to 
accuse the Egyptians of behaving with unreasonable suspicion. 
It was not the first time this had happened to them. As far 
back as 1911 a British author had published an anthology of 
British promises to Egypt; there were seventy-five unfulfilled 
undertakings to grant full independence. In the years that 
followed another dozen or so similar promises had been made, 
before Attlee and Bevin made theirs. But none had been more 
specific and more categorical than these last two. And each 
time had come the sordid awakening. The Egyptians were 
willing to be fooled eighty-six times, but not eighty-seven. 

This is the charitable view of how the British themselves 
desti'oyed one of the foundations of their intended new policy. 
It convicts those responsible of nothing more than lack of 
purpose, of ignorance of the situation, and of the folly of 
seeking a liberal understanding through seemingly Machiavellian 
trickery. 

As we have seen, the breakdown of the Treaty negotiations 
left the Egyptians bitter and Mr. Bevin angry. But in Cairo, 
at the British Residency, and even more at the Middle East 
H.Q. at Fayid on the Bitter Lake, there were neither tears nor 
regrets. The British officials and soldiers on the spot wanted to 
appease the Egyptians and the Arabs—^but not at the expense 
of the British. They had approved what the Government was 
doing in Palestine, but not in Egypt. They did not believe in 
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the new strategy; they were therefore not unduly distressed when 
the negotiations failed, particularly as some of the impossibilities 
of the new imperial strategy based on East Africa were becoming 
all too apparent. 

In London Mr. Bevin reacted sharply. Agi'ecment with Egypt 
was not possible. She had become, in his eyes, as much an anti- 
British factor in the Middle East as the Jews in Palestine and 
the Zionists in New York. Furthermore, Egypt held all the key 
posts in the Arab League and was mobilizing the League states 
against the British. On the other hand, all the diplomatic advice 
at the Foreign Office assured him that neither ICing Farouk nor 
the Egyptians were popular with the other Arab states. So 
gradually an idea began to form in the Foreign Secretary’s mind 
which was to crystallize early in 1948, to isolate Eg^'pt from the 
other Arab states and the Arab League, wltile at the same time 
retaining British forces on the Suez Canal in Egypt. In the 
summer of 1947 the Egyptians made a fruitless appeal to the 
Security Council to order the British to withdraw from Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

But we must pause here to consider for a moment certain 
events and actions which were inspired from north of the border 
of the Middle East but which were played out inside its ample 
frontiers. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE KREMLIN’S STRATEGY— 
AND BRITAIN’S ANSWER 

I N pursuing their aspirations in the Middle East, the 
Kremlin’s diplomats made a considerable scries of blunders 
and miscalculations. They over-rated at first Britain’s 
military strength in the Middle East, and misread her intentions 
there. As a consequence, all Russian effort immediately after 
the war was designed to weaken the British position in the 
Middle East and compel the withdrawal of British troops from 
this area. I well recall conversations in Teheran in the autumn 
of 1945 with a prominent Russian and a foremost American 
representative in the Middle East at a time when the Russian 
advance in northern Persia was proceeding apace, and American 
policy supported the Russian suggestion that both British and 
Russian troops should be withdrawn from Persian territory. At 
that time, the Americans evidently shared the Russian illusion 
of British strength in the Middle East, and every step made 
by the American diplomatic representatives in Teheran and 
elsewhere was designed to encourage a British as well as a 
Russian withdrawal—which was precisely what the Russians 
wanted. 

Throughout 1946 the Russians pursued the opportunity which 
American policy—or shortsightedness—had thus presented to 
them. They supported the insurgent Kurds and Azerbaijanis in 
northern Persia; they encouraged the Kurds in northern Iraq 
to resist control from Baghdad; they supported Egyptian 
demands for the immediate withdrawal of British troops from 
Egypt and for the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. At 
the same time, the Russians developed better relations in Cairo, 
Beirut and Damascus with the Governments there and generally 
conducted a lively propaganda for the Russian way of life 
throughout the “ fertile crescent ”. Right through the spring and 
summer of 1946 they maintained this propaganda, combining 

it with diplomatic pressure on the British, and throughout the 
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Middle East countries at that time Russian influence on the 
political thinking of the Arab national movements became more 
pronounced. As Russian influence advanced, that of Britain 
receded, while the Americans were still comparatively un¬ 
involved. 

This process had gone so far that in July 1946 Jama! 
el Husseini, then chaimian of the Palestine Arab Higher 
Committee, told me in Jerusalem that when, a short time before, 
he had returned to Palestine after his war-time exile, he found 
the Arab movement in Palestine riddled with Communist 
influence. His first task had been, he added, to devote all his 
energy to breaking this Communist infiltration into the Palestine 
Arab movement. Both statements were certainly exaggerations, 
but it is significant that at the same time the Secretary-General 
of the Arab Pligher Committee, Dr. Khaledi, was telling the 
foreign press in Jerusalem that the Palestine Arabs would turn 
to Russia for help, and receive it, unless Britain declared Palestine 
an independent Arab stale. Dr. Khaledi was not altogether 
bluffing, What he said found an echo in many Arab minds in 
the summer of 1946, a time when Russian influence in the 
Middle East was at its peak. 

But the Russians had miscalculated. They had over-rated 
their own strength. They had written off the United States as a 
non-participating factor in the Middle East. They had relied 
too much on the illusory strength of certain pro-Russian 
movements in the Middle East, and as a consequence of this 
chain of errors Russian influence crashed from its peak to 
comparative unimportance in a matter of weeks. 

The process had been started when the Arab rulers met in 
conference at King Farouk’s palace at Inchass, and, as we have 
seen, there agreed to strike jointly at Communist and pro- 
Russian organisations in their countries. It gathered momentum 
through the summer when many hundreds were arrested in 
Egypt, many more in Iraq, and in Syria and Transjordan the 
Communist Parties were outlawed. Then, at the end of the 
year the pro-Russian autonomous Governments in northern 
Persia were liquidated by the Teheran Government; Pishevari, 
the Azerbaijani leader, fled to Russia; and Mohammed Ghaza, 
the Kurdish leader, with many of his collaborators, was hanged 
in January 1947. 
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The Russians, however, did not admit defeat. Foiled in tlieir 
attempt to infiltrate into the Middle East by way of Persia, 
checked in their attempt to proselytize the Arab masses, they 
turned the pressure on to Turkey. How this gambit also failed 
will be described in a later chapter. 

Parallel by now—the beginning of 1947—with the Kremlin’s 
desire to penetrate into the Middle East was an equally strong 
urge to prevent the Americans doing likewise. Stalin had realized 
that Britain was no longer the main enemy in the Middle East. 
The background of his approach to Bevin when the four Foreign 
Ministers met in Moscow in March 1947 was the desire to 
prevent the Middle East becoming an area of joint Anglo- 
American activity. So long as it seemed possible that this might 
be avoided Stalin kept to his part of the tacit bargain with 
Bevin. 

Soon, however, it became clear that the bargain could not be 
kept. Whether the British liked it or not, the American oil 
companies were extending their influence over the entire Arabian 
peninsular. As the Russians saw it, British troops were the shield 
behind which American economic influence conducted its 
lightning expansion throughout the Middle East. 

When the war ended in 1945, American Companies in the 
Middle East produced 2^ million tons of oil per year against 
seven times that amount produced by British-Dutch Companies. 
By 1948 the American Companies in the Middle East were 
producing 23 million tons, only slightly less than the British, 
and by the end of 1949 it had reached almost 40 million tons; 
more than the British had produced in the Middle East and 
more than the entire oil output of the Soviet Union. 

The break came in the Middle East at the same time as in 
Europe. When Molotov walked out on the preparatory con¬ 
ference on the Marshall Plan in Paris in the summer of 1947, 
the tacit Bevin-Stalin agreement of the previous March also 
came to an end. Russian policy in the Middle East had now 
played almost all its cards. The Russians had no friends left, 
few supporters and virtually no " contacts ” in the Middle East. 
They now chose to support the creation of a Jewish state and 
the partition of Palestine. It may be doing them an in justice 
to put the cause and effect so baldly. There is no doubt that 
humanistic considerations and sympathies also played a part, 
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but Russian policy has always been sufficiently realistic not to be 
unduly swayed by sentiment alone. In the light of previous 
Russian policy in the Middle East, this support for the creation 
of a Jewish state was neither a deeply-laid plot nor a far-seeing 
plan, but rather a last hope that this might be better than 
notliing and that in this way sometliing might yet be saved from 
the wrecks of Russian Middle Eastern policies. 

But, even while the Jewish state was being voted in the 
Assembly in November 1947 and the Russian and American 
delegates were shaking hands, Russian policy turned again to 
make one more effort to win Arab support. The new policy was 
outlined in an editorial in Pravda and a long article in the 
authoritative Moscow New Times. The Pravda article was 
entitled: “ Who are the real and alleged friends of the Arab 
people? ” It said : 

American imperialism, striving to place the Arab East under 
its own control, is playing a double game. On the one hand it is 
supporting the weakened British parmer, using the British Army 
and the British colonial intelligence apparatus as a police force 
against Arab liberation movements. On the other hand, the 
United States is intensively promoting her economic expansion, 
seizing one Briti.sh position after another. 

The reactionary Arab feudalists, on the strengtii of their 
foreign support • . . spare no efforts in their attempts to divert 
the Ajabs from the struggle against their real oppressors—the 
Anglo-American imperialists. They obediently repeat after their 
masters that the peoples of the Arab countries are menaced only 
by one danger, namely, the Soviet Union. 

The article then warned Arabs not to be misled by their false 
friends to make Palestine the main issue, but to concentrate on 
the real struggle of getting rid altogether of British and 
American influence in the Middle East. If they did this they 
would enjoy the whole-hearted support of the Soviet Union in 
this endeavour. 

As was to be expected from these signs, the first phase of this 
Soviet offensive to regain Arab friendship consisted of a full- 
scale political campaign directed against the remaining British 
positions in the Middle East; the British troops in Transjordan 
and in the Canal zone of Egypt, and, a little later, the British 
oil concessions in southern Persia. The British Middle East 
authorities began to be doubtful, towards the end of 1947, 
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whether against such Soviet pressure, backing the rising tide of 
Arab nationalism, it would be possible for any length of time to 
maintain British garrisons in the Arab countries. Their doubts 
and fears penetrated to the Foreign Office. Clearly—and more 
particularly in view of the collapse of the treaty negotiations 
with Egypt—a measure of reinsurance was necessary. 

And so, in January 1948, there emerged, like a rabbit out of 
a hat, yet another pattern of British Eastern policy. But this 
time there was one significant change. This time the British 
Government had talked over its ideas with the American State 
Department, and had received not only the State Department’s 
tacit consent, but its actual and firm assurance of United States 
support for what Britain proposed to do. 

The British objective was to bar the way to the Russians by 
throwing them on the diplomatic defensive. The plan which 
the Foreign Office evolved to achieve this purpose was not 
a clearly and carefully thought out long-tenn project, but 
emerged rather from a series of ad hoc decisions which, more 
by accident than design, assisted by no little diplomatic 
shrewdness, merged into the new pattern. It started with new 
treaty negotiations with Iraq in the autumn of 1947. For 
eighteen months the Iraqi Government had pressed for treaty 
revision which legally was not due for another two years. After 
the United Nations discussions on the partition of Palestine, 
the time was considered suitable, in view of Britain’s neutral 
stand, to proceed with the drafting of a new treaty. It was 
decided in London to make this new treaty an example to all 
Arab states of what Britain could still do for her friends and 
allies and against those who rebuff her. The comment of a 
Foreign Office official on the day—February 15th, 1948—the 
treaty was signed, was typical: " This is a slap in the face for 
Egypt. Won’t faces be red in Cairo today! ” 

The Iraqi Government was assured of military support in a 
manner never before given to any other Government in a British 
treaty of alliance. The armed forces of Iraq were to receive 
militaiyf and air force training and all the latest equipment in 
arms, planes and ships of the most modern type “ on the same 
priority as the armed forces of Great Britain 

The treaty was designed to serve a double purpose. It was 
to re-establish close relations between Iraq and Britain, and it 
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was designed to place Iraq at the head of the Arab League 
states, and so weaken the position of Egypt, which hitherto had 
played the dominant role in the Arab League. While the Iraqi 
treaty delegation was in London, Sir Ronald Campbell, the 
British Ambassador in Cairo, had come to London to report on 
his private talks with the Eg^'ptian Government. These reports 
convinced the Foreign Secretaiy that any hope of a real new 
treaty of alliance and friendship with Egypt had to be buried. 
It was felt that with Egypt in her pre.scnt anti-British mood, the 
Arab League’s role as Britain’s ally might also be jeopardized. 
It was from this point that the plan developed to make the 
treaty with Iraq something of a prototype for other Arab and 
Moslem countries, and to build a diplomatic structure which 
could in time supersede the Arab League. 

The new series of treaties with the Arab states (Egypt 
excluded) was, therefore, designed mainly to counter thus 
anticipated infiltration of Russian influence via Egypt and the 
proposed Jewish state, and to isolate, as it were, Eg)'pt and 
Jewish Palestine diplomatically in such a way as to minimize 
their future influence in the Middle East. No undue difficulty 
was anticipated in applying this policy to the Jewish state, but 
the Egyptian problem was thought to be more difficult. In fact, 
the British Government found itself involved in a whole series 
of contradictions through this policy tmvards the Arab states, 
and the outlook for the new chain of alliances soon seemed less 
rosy. 

The Iraq treaty discussions in London were follow'ed hot-foot 
by talks with a treaty delegation from Transjordan, Britain’s 
staunchest ally in the Middle East. But the emis.saries of King 
Abdullah received an even graver shock when they met Mr. 
Bevin than the king had suffered when he had come to London 
in 1946. Bevin told them that Britain had changed her policy 
about King Abdullah’s plan for a Greater Syria. For many 
years the British had actually supported Abdullah’s aspiration. 
Then, in 1946—-during Abdullah’s visit—they conducted a 
minor retreat from their previous position, and declared 
themselves “ disinterested ”, and stated that this was a matter 
for the people concerned to decide, though, privately, Abdullah 
continued to receive no mean support for his plan from British 
officials. But now Bevin told the Transjordan delegates that 
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Britain was positively and definitely opposed not only to the 
ideas of a Greater Syria, but also to the smaller plan of a 
Greater Transjordan, which aimed at the incorporation in the 
Hashemite kingdom of the Arab sector in the partition of 
Palestine. 

This rebuff to Abdullah was to pave the way for the extension 
of the alliance to Syria, which hitherto had remained firmly 
out.sidc the British zone of influence. The Syrian Government 
had been greatly distiu’bed by King Abdullah’s increased 
activity and propaganda, and the British expected that the 
Syrians, and Lebanese also, would jump at the prospect of what 
would have been a virtual British guarantee of the independence 
of the Syrian state as it then existed. 

But, even so, the British were still worried. They saw no 
strong and popular leadership of Western calibre in any of 
these Arab countries which could, if it came to the test, stand 
up to combined Russian pressure and Egyptian nationalism. 
Once again, therefore, officials at the Foreign Office were casting 
further afield. They wanted to bring Pakistan into the new 
alliance as the leading element, with its eighty million Moslems 
and its able British-trained statesmen and administrators. 
Pakistan, in fact, was to have become the corner-stone of the 
new alliance, giving it fresh strength. Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan might also be included, but these countries were 
considered far less important than Pakistan as the possible new 
leader of the Moslems in the Middle East. 

That was the plan. But already, in its first unfolding in Iraq, 
it encountered the Arab wrath of which London had remained 
so blithely unaware. 



CHAPTER NINfi 


IRAQI INTERLUDE 

I CAN thinli of no country I have visited during the last 
ten years where conditions and the political atmosphere 
were so different from what the outside ^vorld imagined as 
Iraq in the late spring of 1948. Mr. Bevin would have had the 
shock of his life had he been with me touring the country barely 
six weeks after the signing of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty at 
Portsmouth. Not even in Palestine did I meet such universal 
and uninhibited anti-British sentiment. The wdiole country w'as 
pulsating with it and expressed it feelingly; the foreign embassies 
in Baghdad knew it and discussed it among themselves. Only 
“ The House on the River ” remained sceptical; the British 
Embassy was by no means convinced; the sound and tumult of 
the street did not reach its protected compound. The younger 
British officials who were dotted about the country, who came 
into contact with the people and therefore belong to that class 
of officials who have no influence or say in matters of policy, 
had no illusions about the state of affairs; but they occupied 
such junior positions in the Foreign Sciwice hierarchy that their 
views were not even known in London, as I was to find out a 
few months later. 

Conversation with these young men, who had grown up in 
the refreshing school of the last war " wliich knew not 
Lawrence ”, was perhaps as good an introduction as any for a 
consideration of the slate of Iraq on the morrow of the new 
British policy, with Iraq as its corner-stone. Their advice to the 
British Government w'ould have been to go to the Iraqis and 
say, in the words of one such British official, “We do not like 
you; we do not like your country; we do not like your climate 
and we do not like your politics; but we love your oil. And 
for the sake of your oil, we will put up with you, with your 
country and with your politics; but please let’s not pretend 
otherwise.” 

This may sound unkind and unbecomingly cynical for an 
official of the Foreign Office in the country which after all was 
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the pride and joy of a long line of British orientalists, including 
such names as Gertinde Bell, Sir Percy Cox, Stewart Perowne, 
and Preya Stark. But this was no mere witticism of a soured 
but shrewd young British diplomat; it was also the view held— 
and openly expressed—by many Iraqis. Indeed, the thinking 
Iraqi makes no bones about it. “ The British do not like us any 
more than we like them,” he will tell you again and again; 
“it’s our oil they want; why fool ourselves?” 

Insofar as the British did notice symptoms of unpopularity— 
and they could hardly fail to espy the opposition which resulted 
in the non-ratification of the Portsmouth Treaty, the overthrow 
of the Government who negotiated it, and the flight from the 
country of the Minister who signed it—they attributed this 
state of affairs to the venal activities of a small clique of 
agitators inspired by the Communists and Russians on the Left, 
and by the supporters of Rashid Ali and the Istiqlal Party on 
the extreme Right. Tliese people, according to the British 
Embassy in Baghdad and Foreign Office in London, exploited 
the existing economic misery by putting all the blame on 
Bi-itain; the British experts considered it no more than a passing 
phase. 

In fact, the situation in Iraq had become much more serious 
than that for the British, for the Americans and, indeed, for 
the entire Middle East. For Iraq had become by 1948 much 
the weakest link in the chain forged successively after the first 
and second world warn to bind the Middle East to the Anglo- 
Saxon powers; for Iraq was the first country in the post-war 
Middle East to move into a potentially revolutionary situation. 
This was further emphasized by her proximity to the Soviet 
Union and by the presence inside Iraq of discontented minorities 
liable to become the active instruments of the growing opposition 
to the governing cla.ss and the dynasty. 

But meanwhile the Iraqis had sufficient preoccupations of 
their own apart from the British or the Zionists. Their country 
was in a mess. Their Governments were venal and their 
governmental servants corrupt. The people were diseased with 
trachoma, hookworm, bilharziasis, tuberculosis and dysentery, 
and fever-ridden with malaria. The great part of their land 
which once had supported a prosperous community of thirty 
million provided insufficient food and work for a mere four 
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million. The country was divided between Moslem Sunnis and 
Moslem Shiahs; between the Government in Baghdad and the 
Kurdish, Assyrian and Shiah minorities; and between the 
revolutionary-minded towns and the conservative-minded tribes 
and their Sheikhs. Tens of thousands of penniless refugees 
streamed into Baghdad every spring to escape the Tigris flood- 
water. They built mud huts precariously leaning against the 
luxurious homes of the rich, or sad and neglected encampments 
on vacant lots. They lost theii- homes as a matter of regular 
routine, and no one cared. The Government’s Health Officers 
reported that every' year 800,000 Iraqis were affected by malaria 
and 50,000 were annually reported as dying from it. 

But even these figures were guesswork. The director of the 
Social Affairs Ministry, Dr. Ibrahim Akif Alusi, told me that 
all statistics about Iraq were unreliable. He did not know how 
many cases of malaria really did occur. There were no doctors 
in the villages and every case of fever was reported as malaria. 
He was completely in the dark. All he knew wa.s that the poverty 
of the people was at the root of the tenable state of health in 
Iraq. 

At the other extreme, the peculiar land laws inherited from the 
Turkish Empire, together with administrative “ reforms ” made 
by the British, so divided the country that, as I have said, about 
a thousand tribal Sheikhs owned two-thirds of the land. The 
land had been the collective property of the tribe in Turkish 
times. But to simplify the administrative problem and ensure 
the loyalty of the tribal leadens, the British, during their period 
of mle in Iraq, transferred the title for the land from the tribe 
to its head, the Sheikh. It did not take long before the. Sheikhs 
acquired the attributes of the landlord. They controlled the 
land and acquired its rewards. They grew rich, immensely rich; 
and so they became in fact not only the landlords of Iraq but 
also its economic masters. Elections to Parliament and appoint¬ 
ments to offices were decided by the Sheikh. He picked his 
candidates, and he ensured their election. He controlled the 
purse. 

Nor did the rule of the Sheikh end with that signally 
attractive position. Having gained the support and gratitude 
of the Sheikhs, the Iraqi constitution makers, under British 
influence, ensured that the voice of the enriched and grateful 
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Sheikhs should also be available in the Counsels of State with 
all the weight which their position, wealth and loyalty to their 
benefactor deserved. The cities with their professional politicians, 
active political parties, disgruntled commercial class and dis¬ 
contented poor, were to have no more than twenty deputies for 
their two million population while the Sheikhs for their 
contented two-and-a-half million were to get more than a 
hundred deputies in a chamber of 139 members. 

But with the passing of years the outlook of the Sheikhs 
changed. Their dominating interest was no longer to do simply 
what the British wanted, but to serve their own, now powerful, 
interests. They were still as pro-British as they had need to be, 
but no more. Britain was a lesser evil than Russia or the popular 
parties who clamoured for land reform. Therefore the Sheikhs 
were willing to underwrite the shaky Regency and give it a 
semblance of authority and strength. It was what the British 
needed and they were willing to pay a price for this. The 
Sheikhs knew this, and they exacted their price. 

The Labour Government’s Foreign Secretary and Minister 
of State, Bevin and McNeil, were conscious on occasion of the 
social weakness of their Iraqi ally. Thus, when the Iraqi 
Government delegation came to London in January 1948, both 
Bevin and McNeil lectured them on the importance of slum 
clearance, land reform and the development of agriculture. Sir 
William Mack, their Ambassador in Baghdad, continued these 
lessons and added some paternal advice of his own. The Labour 
conscience of the British Government was thus salved. But 
the Iraqi statesmen who provided the audience at these 
Bevin-McNed talks were left marvelling or wondering at the 
extraordinary Machiavellianism or ignorance of the British 
.statesmen. For what they were doing was nothing less than 
preaching Communism to the Pope. To talk land reform to the 
Premier, Saleh Jabr, as Bevin did in January 1948, or to Nuri 
Pasha as McNeil did during the same visit, was to ask them to 
commit political, if not actual, suicide. 

Present at these exhortations was a third member of the Iraqi 
delegation, the leader of the Liberal Party, Tewfic Suwaidi, an 
old hand at Iraqi politics, an ex-Prime Minister who had once 
made an attempt at some mild land reform and burnt his fingers. 
When he discussed this holier-than-thou attitude of the British, 
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Tewfic Suwaidi said that it was sheer humbug of the British to 
speak of land refonn or a land tax. The Sherifhan dynasty, as 
he called the Hashemite Regency of Iraq, was a foreign dynasty 
installed by the British. Without direct British support it was 
weak and helpless and affected by a pronounced inferiority 
complex vu-a-vis the powerful rich native Sheikhs backed by 
their private annies of tribal levies. They were the great 
landlords. It was they who would suffer a reduction of wealth 
and power if the suggested land refonn ivere carried out. They 
would turn first on the dynasty and the British rather than 
suirender the provinces which were their property. And since 
the British were not prepared to lose the political support of the 
Sheikhs, land refonn would remain a pious topic of conversation 
and the Sheikhs would keep their land and loyally support the 
dynasty which refrained from laying hands on them. The vicious 
circle of policy was firmly closed. Tewfic Suwxidi again became 
Prime Minister in the spring of 1950. No one mentioned land 
reform on this occasion. 

Thus the many younger Iraqis who obtained their degrees at 
Oxford, Cambridge, or London, and some older ones who had 
served their country already under Turkish rule, saw only 
frustration and poverty, sickness, illiteracy and corniption for 
the great mass of their people, and great wealth linked with 
irresponsible power for the ruling minority. They had tried to 
improve education, to better health and abolish ignorance, but 
the machinei'y of their administration w'as so inadequate, nepotic 
and corrupt that no Government could stay in office for longer 
than six months. The Governments of the past thirty years have 
been drawn from the same fifty or sixty families—only the 
periodic revolutionary uprising has produced an occasional new¬ 
comer. For the rest it has been government by the Sheikhs, their 
nominees and friends, for the Sheikhs, then nominees and 
friends. And the British were the godfatheis. 

I went to see the Director-General of the Ministry of 
Economics, Dr. Nadim Pachichi, a young man, barely 30, a 
brilliant “ first ” at Oxford. I asked him what plans he had for 
dealing with the problem of Iraqi poverty. He had a plan 
ready to settle Iraqi families on the land; 250,000 dunum would 
provide land for 25,000 families. He had already received 
20,000 applications. 
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How long would it talce to settle them, I asked; this year or 
next? 

It was not so simple. Plans were complete for only 2,500 
families to be settled over the next three years—by 1951. He 
advised me to talk to Darwish Heidari, the Director-General of 
Agriculture. Heidari was a bluff, energetic, uninhibited ex- 
Turkish official. He had no illusions about government and 
planning. He had not been to Oxford. He suffered none of 
the frustration of Pachichi who wanted planned and efficient 
government and could not get it. 

Heidari, who had been in the Iraqi government service since 
British troops had liberated the country, claimed that his job 
was to administer, not to plan or make policy. But as an admini¬ 
strator he had strong views on the fantastic jumble of govern¬ 
ment machinery wliich the British had installed and the Iraqis 
had inherited. He was not bitter or angry—he simply despaired 
of making anything of it. He took the settlement plan of the 
Ministry of Economics as an example. Under the system which 
the British had bequeathed to Iraq, seven separate Ministries 
had a say in the matter; he, as the Minister of Agriculture, had 
general responsibility, irrigation came under the Ministry of 
Communication, state lands under the Ministry of Finance, 
tribal lands under the Ministry of the Interior, land settlement 
under the Ministiy of Justice, agriculture under the Ministry 
of Economics, and in conclusion there was a separate Veterinary 
Department subordinated to no Ministry at all. 

The Iraqis felt therefore an understandable grudge against 
this administrative contraption contrived and left behind by the 
British. They saw their own difficulties and their own puny 
efforts compared with what some other countries were doing. 
They measured this shortcoming and blamed the British 
mandatory administration and later British influence for leaving 
Iraq so far behind Turkey—always an enviable example in 
Iraqi eyes. 

The British for their part recalled the abysmal state of Iraq 
at the time of the British occupation. Great strides had been 
made. A nation had been bom where there had been a back¬ 
ward ignorant, diseased and oppressed Arab province. Com¬ 
pared with that past state, Iraq had advanced under British 
guidance and the present shortcomings were but a stage on the 
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road of progress. The Iraqis, however, did not see it in this 
way. 

Between the British and Iraqi pictures lay the fundamental 
difference of outlook between the colonizer and the colonized; 
the inescapable penalty of colonizing, under whatever name it 
is done and however progressive or socialist the agency or govern¬ 
ment which executes it. The colonizer sees only the progress 
made in years of hard work; the colonized sees only fu's own 
backwardness, dependence, frustration—and dreams of what 
might have been. It is natural that the two can never meet or 
agree. It is the curse that history has pronounced on all im¬ 
perialism, however liberal, benevolent, disinterested, unselfish or 
necessary it may have seemed. It was the British Achilles heel 
in Iraq. 

The Saleh Jabr Government, w'hich signed the Treaty of 
Portsmouth with the British on February 15th, 1948, was over- 
throwm in the sanguinary “ Battle of the Bridge’’ in the centre of 
Baghdad in which thirty-shc demonstrators and an unknoivn 
number of police were killed. A new Government was formed 
the following day by Mohammed-al-Sadr, a respected religious 
leader who was, however, only a figurehead for the more activist 
members of the new Cabinet. These were chosen mainly for their 
known opposition to British influence and included, for the first 
time since the war, the leader of the extreme Right-wing Istiqlal 
Party, Mahdi Kubba, who became Minister of Supply. Kubba 
had been closely associated with Rashid Ali in the 1941 revolt 
against the British. He had not changed his views and his 
presence in the Cabinet was a significant measure of the decline 
of British influence and the growth of popular anti-British 
feeling capable of influencing the composition of Cabinets. The 
new Government, which was essentially the product of a popular 
Upheaval, bowed low before the popular wfll and did not stop 
bowing for many months. It refused to protect the police and 
penalized those officers who were held responsible for killing the 
demonstrators in the Battle of the Bridge. It took no action 
against the students and other demonstrators who had counter¬ 
attacked the police and dumped and drowned those who Were 
overborne in the Tigris flood-waters below. 

In tiiis way the new Government appeased “ the popular wfll ” 
of the student and worker demonstrators. Police officials who 
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took measures against the demonstrators, as prescribed by Iraqi 
law, were dismissed. As a result the police lost authority and 
indeed made no further attempts to exercise it against the 
almost daily demonstrations. When demonstrators or strikers 
marched down Baghdad’s main Rashid street the police faded 
away. Pickets squatted with impunity at the busiest sections of 
the street and in front of the Ministries while traffic was diverted, 
and Ministers ducked into their offices through back doors. The 
“ Street ” had, for the time being, become even more powerful 
in Iraq than in Egypt. In the course of one week in March 1948 
the demonstrators successfully demanded the dismissal of an 
English schoolmistress, the cancellation of the visit of the Trans¬ 
jordan Prime Minister to Baghdad, and the withdrawal of an 
invitation which had been sent to King Abdullah to visit the 
Iraqi Regent. Nor was this condition of anarchy confined to the 
capital. The “Street” ruled in the Kui'dish capital of Sulamanya 
in northern Iraq; in Erbil, a mixed centre of Kurds and Arabs; 
in Kirkuk and Mosul, the oil towns. The first of Lenin’s famous 
three requisites of revolution—the disintegration of govern¬ 
mental authority—was therefore markedly noticeable in Iraq in 
the spring of 1948 at a time when the Foreign Office in London 
still hoped to make that country the cornerstone of the Middle 
East. 

The second of Lenin’s three points—the existence of mass dis¬ 
content against the Government and the mling groups—had also 
reached the point of fulfilment. The Governments of Iraq have 
been changed with great frequency but they have only three 
times changed in substance. In the twenty-seven years between 
1922 and 1949 there were thirty-five Governments—more than 
one a year; in the six years between 1943 and 1949 there were 
fourteen Foreign Ministers. In periods of crisis this tendency 
to change becomes doubly marked, and during the first four 
months of the critical year of 1948 Iraq was face-to-face with a 
particularly unpleasant situation. 

As a result of mismanagement by the Government and cor¬ 
ruption in high places, 170,000 tons of barley had been exported 
from Iraq during the previous year in addition to an unknown, 
but considerable, quantity of wheat which had been smuggled 
out of the country. But in the north the rains were poor and 
were followed by locusts. One day the Government suddenly 
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awoke to the sad fact that the hai-vest had brought in a good 
deal less than the nomial yield; in some areas only 20 per cent. 

The merchants and the markets responded immediately to 
this inviting situation. The price of barley, which was never 
more than £5 per ton in a normal year and often dropped to £2, 
now rocketed to £40 in the official market, rvhere there was none 
to buy, and to £100 per ton in the black market, where supplies 
were available at the ruling price. The same thing happened 
in the wheat market. The normal price was £8 to £12 per ton. 
In April 1948 the official price in Baghdad was £90 to £100 
per ton, but supplies were available only through the black 
market at prices ranging around £140 per ton; during the first 
week of April, when supplies were very short, the price rose to 
£200 per ton of wheat. 

This inflation naturally played havoc with the people’s bread, 
the staple food of the great majority of all Iraqis. This was 
something that affected every family, every peasant and every 
worker. The price of bread rose from two fils (one halfpenny) 
per loaf to sixteen fils (fourpence). A worker with a wife and 
two cliildren needs nonnally twenty of these thin round loaves 
per day. At the rates of pay customary in 1948 many workers, 
government clerks and officials did not earn enough after a 
week’s work to keep their families adequately supplied, even 
with bread alone. Discontent, hunger and starvation were 
therefore the rule rather than the exception, and there were few 
parts of the country exempt from this blight of abysmal poverty. 
In Erbil, in the north, British railway engineers constmeting a 
new railway found their Iraqi and Kurdish labourers almost 
incapable of lifting their shovels; and men who went absent 
with minor illnesses rarely survived for more than two or three 
days. 

A feature of this discontent was that, while aimed in the 
first place against the Government, it expressed itself even more 
emphatically against the few rich families who rule Iraq and 
most of all against the British who were held responsible by 
virtually the entire nation for Iraq’s plight. This anti-British 
criticism did not come only from the ignorant, the poor and 
the hungry, who might have been influenced by Communist 
propaganda. It came in fact from every side; from the Cabinet 
Ministers who had tht; reputation of being anti-British, from 
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ex-Ministers who had the reputation of being pro-British and 
had agreed to the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty, from all the 
party leaders and from almost all higher Government officials. 
How much of this was genuine and how much was due to 
political adjustment to the prevailing and popular anti-British 
climate cannot easily be measured, but I had the impression 
that in Iraq it was more than an ephemeral, opportunist phase 
of local politics. The deep bitterness against Britain often went 
beyond the political margin, and surprisingly often I heard an 
educated Moslem speak of Christians in terms which the 
Eastern European and German anti-Semite reseived for the 
Jew. Yet, at the same time, no Arab would use similar language 
of bitterness and contempt when speaking of the Jew. The Arab 
naturally hated the Jew, feared him and fought him, but he 
never spoke of the Jew with that contempt and in that tone which 
can be heard so often in Europe and America. The anti-British 
mood was, in fact, not superficial or merely political, but .some¬ 
thing bigger which could at any time become as virulently anti- 
American and anti-Westem-culture in. general. 

Lenin’s first two requisites were then clearly present. But there 
was no sign of Lenin’s essential third pre-requisite to a success¬ 
ful revolution; there was no organized mass party with a revolu¬ 
tionary leadership, and no prospect of one emerging. 

In spite of all the discontent and governmental disintegration 
there existed in Iraq no genuine united mass movement with a 
definite purpose and policy. The wave of revolutionary dis¬ 
content was purely negative; against the British, against the 
Government, against the police, and against hunger. And it had 
to be so, because such political urge to public discontent as did 
exist came both from the extreme Right and the extreme Left; 
and these two could agree only on negative issues. They could 
shout “Down with the British”, or Nuri Said, or the Zionists; 
but they could not hail the pro-Nazi Rashid All or Stalin as 
theii- chosen leaders without getting into each other’s hair. Iraq 
was thus condemned to continue to hover indecisively on the 
brink of the revolutionary precipice and to become a major pre¬ 
occupation of the British, the i?^rericans and the Russians. 

I must interrupt my account of Iraq to refer to an incident 
in London—^the kind of incident which sometimes causes 
journalists to take to drink. I had reported these developments 
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in Iraq in the Tribune, ixiThe Mneteenlh Century and After, and 
in Reynolds News. I had checked my impressions with Mr. 
George Wadsworth, then the American Ambassador in Baghdad 
and a great friend of the Arabs. Ambassador Wadsivorth told 
me that he had just had a visit from Dr. Bayard Dodge, the 
ex-Prcsident of the American University in Beirut, who had been 
profoundly impressed by the widespread hostilit)’ to the British 
in all Arab countries and among many who counted as Britain’s 
traditional friends. Dr. Dodge had also reported hh saddening 
conclusion that the only people who remained unaware of this 
shift of Arab opinion were the British; they wanted neither to see 
nor hear of this evil. I wrote about it. I spoke of the waves of 
anti-British emotion that rolled through the entire Middle East. 
I gave my evidence. Whereupon Mr. A. V. Alexander, as he 
then was, the Minister of Defence in the British Labour Govern¬ 
ment, wrote a formidable article for Reynolds News, in which 
he accused the editor of printing “ Communist propaganda 
As evidence he quoted my despatches on Iraq which reported 
the unpopularity of the British. 

The Minister of Defence was undeistandably interested in the 
welfare of Iraq; he presumably read the papers submitted by 
the services and the Foreign Office. These must have convinced 
him and everyone else engaged in conducting British policy in 
the Middle East that the British were a people popular with the 
Iraqis and all other Arabs. The only exception to this blinkered 
attitude, among British Ministers who had a say on these matters, 
was Mr. Elector McNeil, the Minister of State. In conversation 
he frankly declared his bafflement at the Iraqi situation; he 
believed and accepted the accounts of anti-British sentiment; 
and he blamed the Foreign Office despatches from Baghdad for 
the fiasco of the Portsmouth Treaty. It was their sunshine 
sentiment which had led the Foreign Office in London to con¬ 
clude that the time had come for making Iraq Britain’s favourite 
Arab state. But McNeil carried no weight against the professional 
appreciations of the services and the diplomats, or against the 
political inclinations, intuitions and prejudice of either Bevin or 
Alexander. Iraq was very much their concern. 

For the whole Iraqi situation was further complicated by the 
realization of the country’s immetise strategic importance as the 
“ cold war ” between Russia and the West developed. 
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The basic fact was the position of Habbaiiyah, the Royal Air 
Force air-base north-west of Baghdad. It enjoyed a unique 
position in the prevailing international pattern. It was situated 
six hundred miles from Baku (the Soviet oil centre) six hundred 
miles from Suez, and six hundred miles from Haifa; it was there¬ 
fore capable of providing long-range fighter cover in all three 
directions. It was the only air-base in the Middle East which 
enabled fighter protection to be given, and fighter-bomber 
operations to be undertaken, on all possible Russian lines of 
approach into the Middle East through northern Persia and 
eastern Turkey. It was at the same time at a comparatively safe 
distance from Russian bomber bases, an advantage not enjoyed 
by some of the new aii'-bases which were being built with 
American aid in eastern Turkey. 

Habbanyah air-base was in fact the answer to the somewhat 
panicky views held by the then American Defence Secretary, the 
late Mr. Jame.s Forrestal, who had told U.S. Defence Cliiefs 
that in the event of a Russian attack the Middle Eastern oil¬ 
fields would become wholly indefensible. 

An adequate air force based on Habbanyah would make any 
invasion through the narrow passes of northern Persia a risky 
and dubious adventure which the Russians would not consider 
lightly. Without Habbanyah, northern Iraq would be almost 
perfect territory for an airborne invasion, and the oilfield of 
Kirkuk—the largest single field in the world—would be virtually 
indefensible. This, however, was a purely military calculation 
which had to be qualified by the political and economic misery 
of Iraq. There were no signs dial the Russians were planning a 
direct descent upon the northern plateau of Iraq, but there was 
every sign that, as a result of events mside the country, 
Habbanyah would be a base of dubious value to any Anglo- 
American coalition in time of crisis, and indeed that the Rashid 
Ali revolt of 1941 might again be repeated, only next time the 
beneficiary would be Russia instead of Germany. 

It was within this wider frame that one should look at the 
Iraqi elections which took place in the spring of 1948. They 
started at the beginning of April and their result was announced 
m June. The new Parliament met on June 21st. But for all 
practical purposes the outcome of the election was already 
known before the voting started. For although the country was 
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dominated by anti-British sentiment, and no party and no 
politician would dare say a word in Britain’s favour, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the great majority of the new Majlis 
would be drawn from pro-British Sheikhs. How this came about 
was perhaps the most extraordinary aspect of the state of Iraq 
in 1948. It threw an interesting light on the unobtrusive develop¬ 
ment of British policy irrespective of ministerial pronouncements 
in London. 

The new Parliament had 132 seats which were contested by 
the three major parties and by what are known as the “ Inde¬ 
pendents.” The largest of the parties was the Istiqlal, the Inde¬ 
pendence Party, representing the extreme Right. Its nominal 
leader, Rashid Ali, had headed the revolt against the British in 
1941, and now lived in exile in Saudi Arabia; its actual leader 
was Mahdi Kubba, who was closely associated with Rashid Ali’s 
revolt in 1941 and became Minister of Supply in the Govern¬ 
ment formed after the overthrow of its predecessor which had 
signed the Treaty with Britain. His right-hand man, Sadiq 
Shenshal, was Rashid Ali’s Director of Propaganda during the 
rebellion, but the real driving force behind the party was 
reputedly Haj Amin, the cx-Mufti of Jerusalem. This at least 
was the view of the knowledgeable Arabs in Baghdad. The 
Istiqlal was the best organized of the parties and the only one 
which enjoyed some support from the tribes. Its newspaper had 
a circulation of about 4,500 copies daily which is more than 
that of any other Arabic newspaper in Iraq, but its influence 
was considerably larger than the circulation of its newspaper or 
the number of its deputies (two) would suggest. 

The second largest party was the National Democratic Party 
under the leadership of Kamil Ghaderche, one of Iraq’s ablest 
politicians and richest landlords. This party had the reputation 
of being Leftist without being Communist and, in fact, its pro¬ 
gramme would be considered as too Conservative by the British 
Labour Party. It had considerable, influence, but this was con¬ 
fined almost entirely to Baghdad, Mosul and Basra. It claimed 
to have 10,000 members. It was as strongly anti-British as Rashid 
Ali’s Independence Party, but was even more feared by the 
British and Americans because it openly advocated Iraqian 
neutrality in case of an East-West conflict. This, the British 
and American Embassies believed, might paralyse Anglo- 
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American action in case of trouble and thus make the National 
Democratic Party in effect the most effective Russian agent in 
Iraq. 

The third party going to the polls was the Liberal Party, com¬ 
posed almost entirely of rather able but not very principled 
professional politicians, political trimmers by trade, who were, 
therefore, not too friendly to Britain at the time. They could 
not, however, be considered as a genuine popular force. 

Two other parties, the People’s Party and the National 
Democratic Union, were banned as Communists though neither 
would be classed as much more than Left Socialist in any 
European countiy. The real Communists were worlung, mainly 
clandestinely, among students, railwaymen and the Basra port 
workers. 

These three parties won a mere five seats: two Istiqlal, two 
National Democrats, and one Liberal. The great majority of 
the new Parliament—as had been the case with every previous 
Parliament—was composed of so-called “ Independents This 
concentration of Independents was the real force inside the 
country. The “ Independents ” are the deputies nominated 
rather than elected by the thousand Sheikhs wdio own about 
two-thirds of all cultivatable land in Iraq. In obedience to their 
masters these men who represent the Sheikhs became the Con¬ 
servative party par excellence ; they had everything that goes to 
the making of a good Conservative Party; and since for the 
greater part of their association with Iraq the British also wanted 
to avoid any political upheavals, they understood the value of 
the thousand Sheikhs and cultivated them from the first as 
Britain’s special friends and allies in Iraq. 

In this way the pattern of power in Iraq had been created. 
The Regent, the thousand Sheikhs, the British, and the Iraqi 
Government—^which was the product of all three—leant on each 
other and helped each other along. But on February 27th, after 
the Battle of the Bridge in Baghdad, new factore appeared 
on the scene and began to balance and neutralize the old ones. 

Largely as a result of public demonstrations in support of 
the Palestine Arabs which had been encouraged by previous 
Governments, many Iraqis had learned the value and force of 
public demonstration. For months they had demonstrated for 
Palestine against the Zionists, against the Americans, and against 
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the Russians. It was, therefore, quite natural, when there was no 
solution in sight to the severe food shortage and their constant 
hunger, that almost automatically the poor, the politically 
minded students, and the calculating agitators of the extreme 
Left and Right, should again have recourse to public demonstra¬ 
tions. Only this time they turned against the hand that had 
nurtured and encouraged then- violence in earlier days. The 
Government which came into office after what the Iraqis call 
the “ Febniary Revolution ” gave in completely to the reigning 
mood; the .Sheikhs, no fools, also sensed the necessity of discre¬ 
tion; so did the British, so did the Regent. For a time, the 
pyramid of power created by the British in conjunction with 
the Sheikhs seemed no longer the power it used to be in Iraqian 
politics. Nor did the election change this situation. Fear of 
the mob restrained the old order from trying to re-assert itself. 
Nuri Said Pasha, the President of the Senate and the embodi¬ 
ment of the pro-British policy in the eyes of the Iraqis, had 
left the country after the February debacle and did not feel that 
it was safe for him to retmn for the election. Saleh Jabr, the 
Prime Minister who had signed the abortive Portsmouth Treaty, 
had also left the country. He was advised that he would be safer 
in Cairo than in Baghdad. Dr. Fadhil Jamali, the ex-Foreign 
Minister, returned to Baghdad but had to stay for some months 
in voluntary retirement inside his home. 

The background to the event in Iraq in the spring of 1948 
was the developing situation in Palestine. President Truman 
had by now changed his mind twice since the United Nations 
had voted in favour of partition and a Jewish state. First he 
had welcomed this decision, then he had withdrawn his support. 
Finally, on March 26th, 1948, he issued a press statement in 
which he said that he still stood by his support for partition. 
This shook the American officials in Baghdad. It would, they 
declared, mean war in Palestine and a massacre of the Jews. 

A great many Iraqi soldiers had already been released by the 
Army to join the Palestine Liberation Army under Fawzi el 
Kaukji, who was assembling his troops in northern Palestine. 
They were confident of early and easy victory. So were the 
Iraqis who stayed at home; and no one who read at that time 
the Iraqi press and the English language Iraq Times could blame 
them. These newspapers carried daily reports of massive Arab 
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successes, of hundreds of Jews killed and many more in panic- 
stricken fear of what the morrow would bring. The Arabs 
were utterly confident; and, reading their news, they had 
every justification. It was not as if these press reports emanated 
only from the customary and ebullient inventiveness and imagina¬ 
tion of the average Arab journalist—a quality shared in sub¬ 
stantial measure by his cousin, the Hebrew journalist in Israel. 
They frequently bore the hallmark of Reuter’s News Agency, and 
we therefore credited these despatches with greater veracity and 
authority. So did many of the educated Arab readers. It was 
only later that I heard of the peculiar character of Reuter’s 
news in Iraq. The Reuter service was not sold to individual 
newspapers but to the Iraqi Government, which had the 
monopoly in the dissemination of news. The Iraqi authorities 
accordingly received the Reuter despatches, trimmed and edited 
them according to taste, and then issued the reports in then- 
own “ modified ” version under the imprint of Reuter’s. In this 
way press and public were misled into the belief that the destruc¬ 
tion of Zionism in Palestine was going to be easy and profitable 
to those who participated in the venture. The awakening was to 
be devastatingly rude. 



CHAPTER TEN 


SYRIA AND THE FRENCH 

RAQ’S north-western neighbour, and fellow-member of the 
Arab League, is the Republic of Syria. I have already 
described some aspects of Anglo-French rivalry in Syria in 
the days of Lawrence (see pages 23-29) but we must now 
look more deeply at the sequence of events that was to culminate 
in the final expulsion of French influence from the Levant, 
850 years after they had established themselves in Jerusalem 
as the outcome of the First Crusade, and was to lead later to 
the tragic Syrian confusions of 1949. 

During the first world war Lawrence ^vas plamiing and urging 
on his superiors the exclusion of the French from the Middle 
East. But at the same time a share-out of the Middle East was 
agreed upon between France, Britain and Tsarist Russia. This 
was the so-called Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916. Its details 
no longer concern us, but its mere existence created one of the 
most important factors in Anglo-French-Arab relations. From 
the moment of its signature each party concerned wa.s certain 
that he had been swindled by the other. 

The French started by grabbing more than their share. They 
expelled Lawrence’s comrade-in-arms, the Emir Feisal who had 
with British approval been proclaimed Arab King of Syria, and 
established French rule over the entire Syrian territory. The 
British perforce agreed to this because they too were taking 
rather more of the Middle East than their allocated share. But 
they never forgave the French. 

In French eyes, the British agreed in theory to the French 
fait accompli and juridically recognized the French mandate 
over Syria, but then nullified this acquiescence in practice. 
Britain, the French believed, in fact, became the technical adviser 
of the Syrian nationalists in their struggle to destroy French rule 
either by the subtle undermining of French authority or by open 
violence. 

There was much truth in this charge, but the French did 
their best to assist the cause of this British-Syrian coalition. They 
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treated Syria as a straightforward colony; they encouraged the 
non-Arab minoiities. They sent out officials who had neither 
sympathy nor understanding for the Arab cause. They com¬ 
mitted and emphasized all the errors and unpleasant charac¬ 
teristics of selfish imperialism. They had no understanding, and 
practised none, of the more subtle and deadly policies of British 
imperialism. They moved from crisis to crisis. They grew more 
hated and more ineffective. And they blamed eveiything on 
the British. 

It was not until the Popular Front Government of Leon Blum 
came into power in France in 1936 that a more understanding 
and liberal policy replaced the eolonial terrorism of previous 
French administrations. Blum’s Foreign Minister, Pierre Vienot, 
concluded two agreements with Syria and the Lebanon. Syria 
was to be granted independence after a probationary period of 
three years; the Lebanon concluded a treaty of alliance with 
France which secured important military advantages for the 
French. The signing of these agreements produced a great 
psychological swing in Syria and the Lebanon. For the fimt 
time the French High Commissioner was acclaimed in Syrian 
cities which had been for many months in a chronic state of 
insurrection. “ Syria has rediscovered France,” commented the 
head of the Syrian delegation, one of the foremost nationalist 
leaders. 

But it was not to be. France, like Britain, had her experts 
and her Chiefs of Staff who calculated only on narrow and 
misleading military considerations. The French military were 
now to play the identical role which in later years the 
British military in Palestine were to play with equally shattering 
results. 

The French General Staff regarded the concession as a sign 
of weakness. General Huntziger (who signed the French 
armistice with Hitler in 1940) initiated a violent campaign against 
the Syrian treaty. French officers in Syria organized rebellions 
among the minorities to prove that these were against the treaty. 
A coalition of the French military, clericals, and right-wing 
parliamentarians prevented the ratification of the treaty by the 
French Parliament, After the fall of the Popular Front Govern¬ 
ment, Georges Bonnet, who became Foreign Minister, promised 
the President of the Syrian Council that the treaty would be 
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ratified by January 31st, 1939. One month aftei' giving this 
undertaking, Bonnet, under pressure from the military and the 
diehards of the Right, scrapped the treaty. 

From then on French rule became the familiar police regime, 
with its arrests, dismissals of Arab ministers, appointment of 
quislings and the liquidation of all Syrian national liberties. The 
work of the Syrian nationalists, encouraged by the British, was 
made easy. 

When war broke out in September 1939, a certain restraint 
on British actions against the French became necessary. The 
Syrian nationalists, however, soon found an even more eager 
protector in the German National-Socialists. They flocked to the 
cause of the Axis. This pi-ocess proved a rewarding one, for the 
French generals in the Levant sided with Vichy after the fall of 
France and aided the Germans in every way. Syrians who sided 
with the Allies were hunted and persecuted. But the Nationalists 
were now returning under the powerful protection of the 
Gennans. The Vichy French militaiy leaders had dug their own 
grave. 

In June 1941, Free French units and Australian troops 
occupied Syria. Before they entered. General de Gaulle pro¬ 
claimed the sovereign independence of Syria and the Lebanon. 
With very few exceptions the Syrian nationalist leaders, who had 
three months earlier welcomed the pro-Axis rebellion in Iraq 
and provided it with every assistance, now welcomed without 
inhibitions the Allied liberators. These nationalist leaders, so 
recently supporters of the Axis, were welcomed by the British 
as the true representatives of the liberated Syrians. The out¬ 
standing pro-AIlied nationalist leader. Dr. Shabandar, was 
assassinated by one of his pro-Axis opposition rivals. 

In July 1941, a British-French accord was signed in Beirut. 
Britain would keep the strategic command while the French 
would be responsible for maintaining order and general security— 
always dangerous toys in the hands of the French militaiy. In 
Parliament, in the following September, Mr. ChurchiU confirmed 
the British view that the “ position of France in Syria is one of 
special privilege But no one had worked out how this privilege 
was to operate at the same time as the “ sovereign independence ” 
which the French proclamation had promised the Syrians. It 
did not take long for tliese contradictory policies, conflicting 
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imperial interests, and personal prejudices to begin their destruc¬ 
tive work. 

The Government of General de Gaulle had not yet been 
recognized by Britain. After the armistice in Syria, the British, 
according to French witnesses, did not support Gaullist propa¬ 
ganda but backed the old Vichy military and officials in Syria 
against the inexperienced and new GauUists. The Gaullists were 
few and unorganized. The Vichy remnants were numerous, 
established, and experienced in Syrian intrigues. The British 
had also a numerous and active political mission under Major- 
General Sir Edward Spears, whose political officers swarmed 
over the entire country. 

From the first, General de Gaulle was suspicious of his British 
allies. He suffered from a deeply ingrained belief that the 
British in Syria were working against him and France—much 
the same thing in his eyes—and though Sir Edward Spears had 
originally “ discovered ” de Gaulle in 1940 and brought him to 
Churchill to lead the Free French, the friendship between the 
two men had not long survived this auspicious beginning. The 
General distrusted General Spears, and Spears reciprocated the 
sentiment. 

From the first General Spears acted as the self-elected guardian 
of the Syrian (and Lebanese) Governments against the attempted 
encroachments on their sovereignty by the French. He was to 
pursue tills policy for three bitter years which were to end in the 
complete expulsion of the French. Thus, from the outset, the 
one policy—^Anglo-French collaboration with the Arabs—that 
might have produced peace in the Levant became impossible. 
The Gaullist French were so weak that their only hope was that 
they would receive the full backing of the British. They did not. 
And as their hopes disappeared, so they repeated the mistakes of 
earlier French administrations. They played into General 
Spears’s hand. The blase old functionaries, arrogant and fool¬ 
hardy officers, inexperienced young men and hardened traffickers 
.in Levantine disrepute, whom the Gaullists sent out to Syria 
were no match for the British technicians, deeply versed in 
Middle Eastern policies and intrigues. The French little sus¬ 
pected what was yet in store for them. They were to be knocked 
out in two dramatic rounds. 

The first opened in the autumn of 1943. While the French 
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Delegate-General had rashly absented himself and gone for 
consultations to Algiers, the Lebanese Premier, Riadh es Solh, 
“ abrogated ” the League of Nations mandate over the Lebanon. 
In doing this, the Lebanese Premier had flouted a solemn under¬ 
taking which he had earlier given to M. Helleu, the French 
Delegate-General. Helleu returned from Algiers and applied the 
big stick. He arrested the Premier, the President of the Council, 
seven ministers and one deputy. He dissolved the Chamber 
and put into power a friend of France. Disturbances broke 
out in Beirut, but they were greatly exaggerated in the British 
and American press. In Algiers de Gaulle panicked and blamed 
his Delegate-General for acting against his orders. General 
Catroux was despatched to Beirut. He had to bow to the wishes 
of the Lebanese and Sir Edward Spears; “ a second Fashoda ” 
was Catroux’s private view. The Lebanese ministers were 
released and rc-installcd in power. It was an object lesson for 
Syria and Lebanon on how to treat the French if they desired 
British assistance. Both states concluded from the incident that 
the French mandate was now effectively abrogated with the 
consent and assistance of the British. 

But for once the French had also learned their lesson. The 
Algiers Government ignored the militaiy, and for five months 
allowed M. Ives Chataignaud, Leon Blum’s one-time secretary, 
to guide French policy in Beirut. While he remained in office, 
there was no friction either with the Arabs or with the British. 
But such a situation proved to be intolerable for General de 
Gaulle and his fellow militarists. In March 1944 they reverted 
to type. They despatched General Beynet to Beirut to take 
charge. 

With the return of a general, friction also reappeared. But 
France’s position in the Levant was now becoming a matter of 
more than local intrigue. In the last six months of 1944 British 
policy for the post-war period was beginning to take shape. The 
eastern Mediterranean was to be firmly held against all threats. 
The Arab League was to be formed in Cairo; in December 1944 
British intervention in Greece prevented the establishment of a 
government of the Left which was considered, at least by Mr. 
Churchill, as liable to give allegiance to Moscow. And now the 
same British officers and officials who were making policy in 
Palestine and Greece also began to panic about the situation in 
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Syria. They feared that the protective crust which they had so 
painfully created in the Middle East would be breached in Syria. 

The occasion for then fears were the municipal elections in 
Liberated France in the spring of 1945. These showed a marked 
swing to the Left and heralded a coalition of Gaullists, Socialists 
and Communists which, in the eyes of the Cairo British, was 
the same thing as having Moscow rule in Damascus and Beirut. 
So we approach the clhnax of the “ biffing out ” operation 
thirty years after Lawrence had conceived it. It was made com¬ 
paratively easy for the British. The blunders of General Beynet 
and the policy of the French Government paved the way to their 
own undoing. 

The British and moderate Arab leaders had warned the French 
against the despatch of further French troops to the Levant. 
But on May 18th, 1945, the French disembarked at Beiiut a 
small additional French force, which was militarily useless and 
politically dynamite. The dynamite, as was to be e.xpected, 
exploded, but with much greater force than in 1943. French 
officers, soldiers and civilians were chased from the streets and 
some were lynched in their homes by angry Syrian and Lebanese 
demonstrators assisted in some cases by the Syrian gendarmerie. 
Frenchmen in the Levant affimied later that British troops on 
the spot failed to help the hard-pressed French and on occasions 
even assisted their assailants. The truth, how'ever, was never fully 
established; the British claimed with some justice that, but for 
British intervention, French losses would have been far liigher 
than twenty-eight dead. 

The French lost their head. General Beynet ordered the 
bombardment of Damascus. This was the nadir of French 
ineptitude. Syrian and Lebanese casualties were variously 
estimated at between 1,000 and 2,000 killed and wounded. On 
May 30th, General Beynet announced somewhat optimistically 
that he had the situation in hand. This surprising assertion was 
never tested by events. That evening the French Government 
received an urgent request—it was in fact an ultimatum—from 
the British Government demanding that the French troops in 
the Levant cease fire forthwith and hand over authority in Syria 
and the Lebanon to the British commander. On the following 
day, May 31st, 1945, the British Commander-in-Chicf in the 
Middle East notified French headquarters in Damascus that, 
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should French troops open fire again in any circumstances, British 
forces would bombard their bairacks. The Americans supported 
the British demarche. 

French influence was now to be rapidly liquidated, with Britain 
acting as the receiver. But it was not long before Britain was 
to get a taste of her oivn medicine. I heard the first nimblings 
of this move in Cairo during the first days of January 1946. 
The Lebanese Foreign Minister was passing through Cairo on 
his way to the United Nations Assembly in London. He was 
staying at the Continental (the same hotel at which Lawrence 
had written his “ biffing ” letter). Before leaving for London 
he showed a friend of mine an account of a talk between himself 
and the Soviet Minister in Behnit. In this the Soviet Minister 
had assured the Lebanese Government that the Soviet Union 
would give tlie fullest support to any complaint which Syria 
and the Lebanon would bring before the Security Council against 
the continued presence of French and British troops in the 
Levant states. 

I cabled, in my innocence, a brief message to Reuter’s giving 
the bare facts of this Soviet undertaldng. Next morning it 
seemed as if I had committed a major crime. The Foreign 
Office in London issued a formal denial; so did the Syiian 
Minister in Damascus. I have wondered ever since how cither 
of them could know what had gone on between the Soviet 
Minister and the Lebanese Foreign Minister or what standing 
the Foreigir Office had in the matter. For some reason, which 
to this day I do not know, this little incident rankled for long in 
the Foreign Office mind. Almost a year later it was again thrown 
into my face at the Foreign Office as an example of my wicked 
reporting from the Middle East. As it happened, the Russians 
went all out in their support of full independence for Syria and 
the Lebanon. They even went so far as to veto a I'esolution of 
the Security Council which in the Russian view did not go far 
enough in meeting the wishes of the Syrians and Lebanese. And 
by the summer of 1946 neither French nor British troops 
remained in the Levant. Even Sir Edward Spears had been 
withdrawn from Beirut. 

The British were satisfied. Their evacuation of the Levant 
did not seriously affect their Middle Eastern policies. But the 
disappearance of the French from their last foothold in the 
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Middle East greatly assisted the work of British diplomacy in 
that area. The British retained their influence in Palestine and 
Transjordan, and the dream of the Ai'ab League prowess had 
not yet been shattered by the awakening of 1948. At the same 
time, it was fondly hoped in London—if the Labour Govern¬ 
ment ever gave thought to such unparochial considerations—that 
the French would forget the Levant incidents as lightly as the 
British had done and would do nothing more about them. 

Such hopes were sadly out of tune with the French character 
and French emotions w'hen applied to British policy in the Middle 
East. The French felt their humiliation deeply. They did not 
forget. They prepared to retaliate. They rvere convinced that 
British policy was designed to bring about the complete exclusion 
of France from the Middle East and also from North Africa. 
The agitation of the Arab League against French rule in North 
Africa was taken as yet another aspect of Britain’s anti-French 
designs. Accordingly the French began to support eveiy move¬ 
ment that would weaken the British in the Middle East. They 
were active in Cairo and to a lesser extent in Beirut. But their 
main support was reserved for the Zionists in Palestine. 

The underground movements which organized illegal immigra¬ 
tion of Jews had their headquartci-s, assembly camps and 
embarkation ports in France. If their agents were not protected 
and assisted by the French police, they were certainly not directly 
liindered. The Jewish terrorists also frequently used France as 
their base, and obtained much of their equipment from the 
French. Later, when the crisis in Palestine grew more acute, 
French assistance became more pointed. Jewish volunteers for 
the war in Palestine were trained in camps near Marseilles. 
Arms were sent from France, and finally the French openly 
assisted the cause of the Jews against the British in the United 
Nations through the adroit diplomacy of M. Parodi, the French 
representative. The years of General Spears had left a bitter 
legacy not easily to be discharged. 


E 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE NORTHERN OUTPOSTS— 
TURKEY, PERSIA, KURDISTAN 


N ineteen-forty-eight was to be the year of 

decision in the Aliddle East. But before we describe 
Israefs final struggle for nationhood and the impact of 
that struggle on the Arabs, and on the world at large, we must 
briefly review the developments in the lands of the Middle 
East’s periphery—Turkey and Persia to the north and Tidpoli- 
tania on the west—lands which were becoming vital factors in 
the developing “ cold war ” between Russia and the West. 

The neutrality wliich, de.spitc the blandishments and secret 
visit to Ankara of Mr. Churchill, the Turks so jealously main¬ 
tained right up to the eve of the German defeat, was to a very 
large extent inspired by fear of having the Russians as allies. 
This fear and hatred of Russia had, apart from the brief period 
of Russo-Turkish friendship in the early days of Kcmal Ataturk’s 
regime, conditioned Turkish policy for very many years. Once 
the war was over the tension between the two nations grew 
rapidly. They had fought each other fifteen times on the field 
of battle; it looked, in 1946 and 1947, as if there soon would 
be a sixteenth occasion. 

For centuries the Russian Empire had sought to exercise 
effective control over the Dardanelles Straits, These provided an 
entry and an exit into the Black Sea with its great Soviet ports. 
Whenever Russia was weak she sought by inteinational conven¬ 
tion to close the Straits to foreign warships, including her own, 
and to place all sovereignty with the Turks who controlled the 
passage. Whenever Russia was strong, she sought to make the 
Straits an international highway through which the ships of all 
nations, including her own, could move freely in and out of the 
Black Sea. The Communist rulers of the Soviet Union inherited 
the policy of their imperial predecessors. The Soviet Union felt 
strong in 1946, She proposed a revision of the Montreux Con¬ 
vention which had closed the Black Sea and prevented the free 
pa^ge of Soviet ships from its ports into the Mediterranean. 
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The Powers ignored the Soviet request—though at the Yalta 
Conference a year earlier they had given Stalin good cause to 
believe they would support it. The Russians now turned their 
attention directly on the Turks. The Russians had not yet 
suffered their great set-back in Persia with the collapse of the 
Azerbaijani and Kurdish pro-Soviet regimes in northern Persia. 
They appeared to be very succc.ssful during 1946, and the Turks 
were very nervous. 

Turkey was the one country where the international balance 
of post-war power could still be decisively tilted. Everywhere 
else in the world the uneasy equilibrium of the first post-\var 
year had become more or less stabilized: Germany had been 
partitioned, the Balkans and Poland had gone to the Russians, 
Greece and Italy into the Western sphere. 

This partition the powem accepted, and, for the time being, 
had no means of changing. Turkey alone, of the independent 
countries on the Russian periphery, had not been absorbed by 
either bloc. She had kept herself exceptionally free of Russian 
influence; but the Turkish authorities made no bones about the 
need for increased support, particularly in the economic field, 
from the Western Powers if Turkish independence was to be 
saved. And if Britain intended to maintain her grip on the 
Middle East, then the independence of Turkey was more im¬ 
portant to her than troops on the Suez Canal, 

The difference between Turkey and the Arab Middle East 
hits the eye the moment one crossed the frontier from Syria into 
Turkey. There was an almost Russian intenseness about every¬ 
thing Turkish, which was in strange contrast to the easy-going 
optimism of the Arab. But there was still the contrast inside 
Turkey between the life that had been so startlingly revolu¬ 
tionized within the last twenty-five years—western dress, secu¬ 
larization of the daily life, modem factories and housing estates, 
parliamentary democracy on the European pattern—and Che 
strong traditions and hang-overs from the past that could not be 
legislated out of existence. In spite of the, modem factories, the 
startlingly new efficiency of Ankara and the indubitable pro¬ 
gress throughout the country, Turkey remained a predominantly 
peasant country where four out of every five adults earned their 
livelihood on the laitd, and where three out of every four 
peasants could neither read nor write. Illiteracy among peasants 
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was almost 80 per cent. The pace of the country’s progress 
towards democracy was very, very slow. 

Under such conditions it was inevitable that the authoritarian 
forms of Government created by Ataturk when he made the 
national revolution should still prevail—the government was 
based on the People’s Party with its patronage system, linked to 
a closely-knit and loyal police organization which dealt not only 
with criminal but also with political conditions and opponents. 

But perhaps the most important factor retarding the 
modernization of Turkey was the estrangement with the Soviet 
Union, For six years Turkey had kept an army of a million men 
in the field to safeguard her neutrality. In 1946 she was still 
maintaining about three-quarters of a million soldiers under 
arms. Young men were serving a three-year stretch of conscript 
service w'ith poor pay and bad conditions. More than half the 
national expenditure went into the aimy. Such essential reforms 
as the modernization of road and rail communications, the im¬ 
provement of the electricity supply, the bettering of educational 
facilities, had to be delayed. Taxes increased for poor and rich 
alike, but the budget remained unbalanced. 

The outcome of this situation was that the Turks found them¬ 
selves saddled with the full paraphernalia of totalitarian govern¬ 
ment created by Ataturk, but without the financial means to 
continue with the reforms w'hich Ataturk had projected. As a 
result, government became more conservative and more bureau¬ 
cratic, and discontent against it greatly increased. In this situa¬ 
tion the President, Israet Inonu, and the Government decided 
on a step that augured well for Turkey’s future. Instead of 
intensifying the dictatorship and suppressing all signs of dis¬ 
content, the single-party Government set about to liquidate the 
dictatorship and create a democratic outlet for the expression of 
discontent. > 

This development was, understandably, rigidly controlled; it 
was not meant to go beyond certain limits; it was to create an 
opposition, not an alternative government; and it was not to 
operate in the frontier districts which the Russians claimed nor in 
certain country areas which had been the scene of earlier armed 
opposition to the Ataturk regime. But within these limits the 
new opposition was genuine. The new Democrat Opposition 
Party was strong because its leaders were not men suspected of 
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being Russian puppets, lilce the Tudeh Party in Persia, but 
eminent one-time colleagues of Ataturk who had broken with 
the regime of his successor. 

In the elections which followed, in October 1946, the Opposi¬ 
tion swept the board in the commercial centres of Istanbul, 
Izmir, Adana, and in Ankara. In Istanbul the Opposition won 
all the seats in the city area; in Ankara the man at the bottom 
of the Democrat Party list had 20,000 more votes than Ismet 
Inonu, the President of the Republic. But the electoral law 
was so framed as to adjust the balance between town and 
country and the total votes of each of the commercial centres 
were balanced by the pro-Govemment votes of the surrounding 
countryside. On the final count the Democrat Opposition had 
only sixty seats out of the 456 in the Grand National Assembly. 

The Left wing of the Democrat Party thereupon demanded 
an immediate showdown with the Government. They wanted to 
go to the Assembly, accuse the Government of being illegal, and 
boycott the further proceedings of the Government and the 
Assembly. This was what the Russians had hoped for. But the 
Left was over-ruled by the Liberal section of the Opposition, 
which had its mainstay among the commercial classes and was 
prepared to act as an opposition on details but not to challenge 
the foundation of the state. 

The moderates won. The elections were legalized and the 
Government was greatly strengthened. 

Internally the Turkish situation had been eased and 
ameliorated. But there remained the continuing menace of 
Russo-Turkish relations. Though in discussions with foreign 
visitors Turks expressed complete confidence on this issue, the 
problem of the future of the Straits and of the Turkish frontier 
with the Soviet Union remained a standing menace to Turkish 
security. 

Both Turks and Russians had used national minorities as 
instruments of policy since the eighteentli century. After the 
Crimean War the Russians deported over a million Circassians 
for suspected disloyalty; half a century later the Turks did 
likewise to the Armenians. For over a century the Russians have 
also always maintained relations with the Kurdish chieftains 
during their wars with Turkey, thereby tying down large Turkish 
fbrces.A' 
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The Amienians, less numerous than the Kurds, had also been 
more mobile. When the Russians retreated after the war of 
1828, 100,000 Armenians from Kars and Erzerum followed the 
Russian Army. It was not until after the war of 1077—78 that 
the Turks ceded the Sanjaks of Kars, Gildir and Batum to the 
Russians in lieu of an indemnity of 1,000 million roubles. 
After this transfer a large number of Turks emigrated from the 
ceded frontier. Russian official figures give the total as 82,000; 
the Turks claim 120,000. 

The Turks recovered these Sanjaks under the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty of 1917, but later had to face British and German 
opposition in their efforts to re-establish themselves in the 
Gtiucasus. When the British troops were withdrawn from Trans¬ 
caucasia in 1919, the Turks under Kemal Ataturk reached an 
understanding with the Ru.ssians. The Turks did not oppose the 
Russian licpiidation of the Azerbaijan Tartar Republic, and the 
Russians collaborated with the Turks in liquidating the Armenian 
Erivan Republic. 

This new Russo-Turkish friendship had been confirmed by 
the Treaty of Moscow (March 1921) and the Treaty uf Kars 
(October 1921). The Turks therefore claimed in 1946, with 
apparent justification, that their claim to the existing frontier 
was not based on the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, but on freely 
negotiated treaties with the Soviet Union at a time when Russia 
was not under duress by intervention, and when the Russo- 
Polish war had also been concluded. On all these issues the 
Turks in 1946 felt themselves on just ground. 

But justice without material reinforcement is a poor instrument 
in international affaim. No thinking Turk had any doubt in the 
years that followed the second world war but that his countiy 
was in mortal peril from Russia. Incident had followed incident. 
The menace provided by the Russian-sponsored “ free ” govern¬ 
ments in Azerbaijan and Persian Kurdistan on Turkey’s eastern 
flank was linked, in Turkish estimation, with Russia’s demand 
for the revision of the Montreux Convention. Then came 
Russia’s open demands for the cession of the provinces of Kars 
and Ardahan together with the Russian refusal to renew the 
existing Russo-Turkish treaty of friendship; and, as if that 
were not enough, on Turkey’s western flank the Greek Com¬ 
munists under General Markos began in 1947 to claim Eastern 
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Thrace. There was, therefore, a warm welcome throughout 
Turkey for President Truman’s famous declaration in March 
1947 that the United States proposed to assist Turkey, Persia 
and Greece with technical and military aid and 400 million 
dollars. 

Meanwhile, however, the honeymoon between the Turkish 
Government, led by M. Recep Peker, and the newly legalized 
opposition, had proved of short duration. 

Discontent in the country had grown as devaluation of the 
currency failed to bring the hoped-for improvements. When 
the rising tide of discontent brought new reinforcements to the 
Democrats, Peker proposed to end, with the requisite force, the 
experiment of a two-party state, and to revert to Ataturk’s 
monolithic structure. 

This proposal brought about the first real crack in the structure 
created by Ataturk. The Prime Minister, M. Peker, appealed 
to the People’s Party to support his strong-arm policy against 
the Democrats. Then came the shock. The People’s Party, as 
a rule, automatically endorsed the requests of its leaders, and 
Peker expected the usual unanimous approval. Instead, a group 
of thirty-five “ rebels ” voted against Peker’s proposal. Even 
more significant wa.s the personality of the leader of the 
“ rebellion Professor Nihat Erim, who led the “ thirty-five ” 
against the Government, was known to be a confidant of 
President Inonu, and one of Turkey’s coming men. The implica¬ 
tion wa.s clear. The Peker Govermnent resigned. 

A new Government was formed by M. Hasan Saka, a friend 
of the President. Its members were reputedly more liberal than 
those of the Peker Government. It raised the state of seige in 
Istanbul. 

There were further signs of crumbling. Hamdullah Suphi 
Tanriover, a prominent member of the People’s Party, resigned 
and proposed to lead a movement for the return of religious 
education and practice in Turkey. A symptom of this was seen 
in the mushroom growth of religious periodicals, with captions 
in the prohibited old Turkish scripts and providing les.sons in 
old-style Turkish for their readers. The argument for the 
resuscitation of religion, against which Ataturk had fought his 
bitterest battles, was that Turkey needed something more than 
American taxis to counter Communist ideology; Ataturk’s 
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nationalism was too barren for present-day needs, and something 
was required to strengthen it. Haindullah Suphi’s decision to 
lead the campaign from outside the party was due, he said, to 
the fact that the party had ceased to be a single-minded 
organization, and was breaking up into groups and cliques. 
Meanwhile, a whole series of changes in the party hierarchy 
reflected the growing uncertainty. 

These political differences augured well for the future of 
Turkey. In 1947 the disintegration of the People’s Party was 
discussed only in terms of its defeat before the advancing tide 
of Communism; but in 1948 it looked as if it was crtimbling 
before the advance of a liberal oppo.sition, by a slow and painful 
but none the less democratic process; in May 1950 this process 
was completed. 

At the General Election the Democratic Party swept the 
board. The Party of Ataturk, which for a ejuarter of a century 
had enjoyed the exclusive monopoly of power, was returned 
only as an almost insignificant minority. President Inonu had 
to resign to make way for the Democratic nominee. The Turks 
had once more shown an almost Anglo-Saxon capacity for non¬ 
violent political evolution. 

Other factors had helped this evolution. Part of the Truman 
aid was being used to give Turkey a modern network of roads 
and transjxirt (apart from taxis). In this, and in other respects, 
she was ceasing to be a backward country. She had in fact been 
given a “ shot in the ann The Turks felt, in 1950, stronger, 
more certain of outside support, than at any time since the 
end of the war. But they had no illusion of security. Fear 
of Russia still predominated. Any idea of Middle East or 
Turkish neutrality on the Swiss pattern, which was still discussed 
in 1946, had been abandoned. Turkey had made her choice; 
she had entered the American bloc and eptite frankly considered 
herself America’s outpost in the Middle East. 

If the Turkish “ leg ” of the Truman Doctrine was showing 
good dividends and offered a picture of quiet confidence, the 
same could not be said of the position in Persia. 

When the Allies occupied Persia in 1941 in order to eliminate 
German influence and make secure the supply route from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea over which supplies to Russia 
had to pass, Persia’s strong man—^Reza Shah—was exiled and 
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his son and a weak Governinenl assumed authority. The British 
occupied the southern half; the Russians took over the north. 
There was no change until the end of the war. Sometime in 
that summer of 1945 a Persian carpet merchant in London 
told me of a new movement which had started in northern 
Persia with Russian support. It was a movement demanding an 
autonomous Azerbaijan Govei'nment for the northern Azerbaijani 
provinces of Persia. I wrote a short piece about this, but within 
a matter of days formal protests against the accuracy of my 
story were made by the Persian Ambassador in London and by 
the Persian Embassy in Cairo. That was that. Two months 
later the storm burst in Azerbaijan and I departed post-haste 
for Persia. 

I found that a detailed investigation of the situation was not 
easy. I was told by experts that there were twelve million 
Persians; the Persian Government said there were sixteen 
million, while foreign estimates were that there were eight 
million. Like eveiything else about Persia, it remained an open 
question. It was the same with the disputed province of 
Azerbaijan. The Persian Government Registrar told me that, 
according to his official figures, the population of Azerbaijan 
was one million when registered for conscription, but four 
million when registered for sugar rationing. Nothing was 
definite about Pereia. 

The social scale reached extremities of wealth and poverty 
such as are not to be found elsewhere in the world. There were 
no accurate statistics; but the following figures were generally 
accepted: Out of the probable twelve million Persians, ten 
million were always hungry and totally illiterate. Eight million 
suffered from venereal disease. Three out of every four children 
died before they were a year old. 

The country—^bigger tlian Spain, France and Germany put 
together—-was governed entirely from Teheran; there were 
neither local nor regional authorities. In theory, Persia was a 
constitutional monarchy with the then twenty-sk-year-old Shah 
Mohammed Reza, a Cabinet and a Mejlis (Parliament) to which 
the Cabinet was responsible. In practice the country was run by a 
few wealthy families. They owned the land, they were the Cabinet, 
they were the Mejlis, they controlled finance and the army. 

In such circumstances politics could only be personal and 
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corrupt; and until the advent of the Russian-sponsored Tudeh 
Party, the poor mass of the population had neither say nor 
interest in politics. The personal interests represented in the 
Mejlis had frustrated even the slightest tendency towards reform. 
More than a hundred bills covering urgent social and financial 
measures had, in 1945, been before the Mejlis for over a year. 
But as the Mejlis required a quorum of sixty-five out of its 
127 members, the rich had only to stay away to prevent even 
the discussion of refoim measures; they did this with gusto. 
Opium smoking was still a recognized national pastime and the 
Mejlis fully shared it. About a third of the deputies still 
regularly enjoyed “ a pipe ” and the President of the Assembly 
could always be relied upon to adjourn any debate soon after 
midday when the call for hashish became hard to resist. 

All this was naturally jam for the Teheran press which, but 
for a few exceptions, was venal, violent, irresponsible and 
unreliable. Eight-seven papers were licensed in Teheran. Fifty- 
two licences were in the hands of Right-wing owners and 
thirty-five were in Left-wing hands, but these totals varied since 
transfer from one camp to another was a regular occurrence. 
Only one paper had a circulation of over 5,000; almost all 
sold less than 2,000 copies. The tone of the pres.s could be 
judged by the anti-Tudeh prc&s, which usually described Stalin 
as a bank-robber, thief or lout, and the compliment was returned 
by the Tudeh papers who had different but no ktss cxpres.sive 
appellations for the British and their friends. 

Like most economically backward countries, Pereia’s greatest 
single item of expenditure was on her anny, which, together 
with the gendarmerie and police, ate. up 50 per cent of the 
entire national revenue; the army was nevertheless one of the 
chief centres of Tudeh propaganda. A soldier’s pay was ten 
shillings a month (in one of the most expensive countries in the 
world) and he had to pay a regular baksheesh to his officei's to 
avoid the more arduous “ fatigues ”. The country’s main sources 
of revenue were royalties on oil and profits from the state 
monopoly of tobacco and opium. 

The social pyramid of the country was therefore not 
impressive in its coherence. A few fabulously rich families, 
landowners and merchants on top; no real middle class; an 
underpaid and therefore corrupt administration; an industrial 
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working class numbering no more than 50,000 in the whole 
country, and ten million Persians living on stale bread and tea. 
Without taking this social background into account it is 
impossible to get the real meaning of the re-entry of Russia 
into Persian politics. 

The ruling families had naturally turned away from revolu¬ 
tionary Russia after the first world war. They found their social 
and political contact with the British and later—after the rise of 
Hitler—also with the Germans. They married Western 
European women so that gradually, without any definite policy 
on Britain’s part, British influence again became paramount— 
particularly after the elimination of the pro-Germans. It was 
not that the British tried to form a front against the Russians; 
it was simply that the propertied families turned naturally to 
what was then Conservative Britain for solace. 

It is clear now that, some time in 1943, the Soviet Government 
decided to reduce—if possible, altogether to eliminate—British 
influence in Persia. Not only did the Pemian social structure 
ofFcr what looked like a most fertile field for Communist pro¬ 
paganda; the country itself was an immensely tempting bait. 
Conquc.st or domination of Persia would give access to the 
undeveloped oil resources of the north as well as the rich 
oilfields round Abadan in the south; would give access also to 
the Persian Gulf—to that warm-water port which has been a 
main Russian objective through the centuries (and to the 
attainment of which Mr. Bevin at the Labour Party Conference 
on the eve of the 1945 election was to pledge his party’s 
support). 

So the Russians went to work. The Persian ruling class would 
not heed Russian approaches; so the Russians turned to the 
Persian underdog. The Tudeh Party was fonned. It had a 
simple programme, which appealed to the mass of the Persian 
poor. It formed trade unions in Isfahan and Tabriz as well as 
in Teheran. These trade unions forced the employers to almost 
double wages and to make allowances in kind of cloth, coal and 
shoes. They also talked of agrarian reform, but here Tudeh 
and the Russians were more circumspect; the reforms remained 
mainly talk. 

But Tudeh had two fatal weaknesses as a genuine reform 
party. In Isfahan it lost much of its following by attacking 
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religion; but its gieatest weakness was that it became the 
“ Russian ” patty. People looked upon Tudeh as sponsored 
from abroad for purposes alien to Persia, and the Tudeh press 
and Tudeh spokesmen tended lo confirm the suspicion; on the 
subject of Ru.ssia they talked and wrote and acted like the most 
loyal of Communist Parties; the Mo.scow directives were fol¬ 
lowed implicitly—almost naively. Another weakness of Tudeh 
was that though it purported to champion the rights of the poor 
it.s leadership was drawn from rich men, landowners, and did 
not inspire quite that feeling of solidarity with the masses that 
is expected from a reform parly. 

Tudeh, as an instrument to eliminate British influence, proved 
therefore, a failure; it could not do the jolr alone; but it made 
a beginning. By the end of 1944 the Russians apparently felt 
that the time was ripe for a lest of the relative strength of 
Britain and Russia in Persia. I’hey secretly negotiated an oil 
concession in northern Persia extending over 150,000 square 
miles. The negotiations had reached their final stage, when 
suddenly the Mejlis passed a bill prohibiting the sinking of any 
new wells or the granting of any concessions so long as foreign 
armies remained on Persian soil. It was a slap in the face for 
the Russians. It was also proof to them that Tudeh alone could 
not do the job of eliminating British influence. The Russians 
recalled their ambassador. 

So, by the time the war ended, it was clear to the Russians 
that Tudeh had to be reinforced by other means to bring about 
the changes desired in Moscow and remove British influence 
from Persia as completely as Russian policy had sought to 
remove it from the Balkans. They did this by encouraging an 
autonomous movement in Azerbaijan. This hit simultaneously 
at a number of the central government’s weak spots. It is the 
richest Persian province; some of the most influential politicians 
have their estates there; it contains the second largest town in 
Persia, Tabriz; and it provides a link with Turkey and Iraq. As 
a first step, a considerable number of Russian Azerbaijanis were 
apparently infiltrated into Persian Azerbaijan. They looked 
similar, they spoke the same language and they were trained 
Communists. At first they went slow, but by the beginning of 
October 1945 everything was set. A new party—the Democrats 
—was formed and all Tudeh members joined it. Apparently 
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it was created so as not to embarrass the Tudeh people in othe)' 
parts of Persia with what was to come. 

Tudeh continued to say that it believed in constitutional 
action only. The Democrats proceeded to anned revolt—^if one 
can use such a term for the peculiar manner of the rising wliich 
followed. I'here was no mass uprising, no mass march on 
Teheran. What happened was something like this: A few 
Russians in a town or village would let it be known that the 
Democrats were taking over the administration and that they 
would not tolerate intervention from the gendamies or anyone 
else. I’hen at night the armed Democrats would enter the few 
key buildings and take over. Sometimes there was a little shooting 
and a few gendarmes or other opponents of the Democrats 
were killed. In the morning the mass of the Democrats would 
arrive, singing and with banners, and would take over. 
Throughout the proceedings the Russians remained discreetly 
in the baclcground. 

The movement at first seemed to be succeeding. It moved 
south, occupied towns on the road to Teheran and in the last 
week of November seemed within striking distance of the 
capital itself But by that time world attention was focused on 
Azerbaijan and it was difficult under these conditions, unless 
the Russians were prepared to provoke an international crisis, 
which it seems they were not, to bring the autonomy movement 
too much into the light. So the rebels turned away from 
Teheran, the Russians evacuated the city and another phase in 
the silent war to eliminate the British came to an indecisive end. 

Outwardly the Russians had again failed; in fact they had 
scored a considerable success. The Azerbaijan movement 
scared the northern landlords and tended to undermine the wiU 
to resist in the Persian Government—and this gave the Russians 
their clue. 

Throughout the latter phase of the Azerbaijan affair the 
Tudeh Party sat tight and said nothing. The Tudeh press 
ignored the events in the north. The Russians were now getting 
more substantial support. They were now aiming direct at 
the heart, They saw the opportunity to get a “friendly” 
Government in Teheran, to get rid of the key people whom they 
suspected of being too friendly with the British, and to obtain 
theii' oil concession. They won over Ghavam-es-Sultaneh, one of 
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the richest and most powerful men in Persia, ex-premier and 
owner of great estates in the north. Ghavam had been canvassing 
the Deputies in the Mcjlis for a policy of neutrality, of treating 
all foreign powers alike, of no discrimination against Russia. 

But events proved that the Rus.sians were not prepared for a 
show-down. When, in 1946, the Americans suggested that the 
time had come for the withdrawal of Russian and British troops, 
both Moscow and London complied with the request. The 
departure of the Russians enabled the Persian Government to 
re-assert its authority in the north; the autonomous Governments 
in Azerbaijan collapsed. Their leaders were executed or escaped 
into the Soviet Union. 

But Persia remained a danger spot. Discontent in the country 
increased. The Government’s .show of strength had exhausted 
its remaining energy—and cash. Russian diplomatic pre.ssure 
and enticement continued. Then in 1947 came the announce¬ 
ment of the Truman Doctrine. Americans moved in. At once 
a tense situation developed. It was learned that American oil 
companies were proposing to prospect in northern Persia where 
the Soviet Union held the oil concessions but the Persian 
Government was withholding permission to commence opera¬ 
tions. The. British took fright. British geological experts pointed 
out to their Govemment that northern Persia was the geological 
source of the rich oilfields of Baku on which the Soviet Union 
relied for its petroleum supplies. If the northern Persian 
oilfields were tapped, the supply of oil to the Soviet Union might 
be drained away. It was the British view that the Russians might 
well go to war to prevent such an event. 

The Americans did not press their demand for the northern 
concession. Instead they commenced to prop up the Persian 
Government. Millions of dollars were spent on road develop¬ 
ment, on improving the army and the police. A Seven-Year 
Plan was worked out in gi'eat detail. But the people were still 
hungry and poor, and American aid did nothing to change the 
social structure that wa.s the standing invitation to the Soviets 
to take a hand in Persian affah-s. Persia was still fertile ground 
for Communist propaganda. The country remained the weakest 
spot in the whole great arc of western defence that was being 
built up from Teheran to the mouth of the river Elbe. 

The Truman Doctrine laid down a policy to be followed with 
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regard to Turkey and Persia. It took, however, no account of 
the aspirations of the Kurdish people, some living in eastern 
Turkey, some in northern Iraq, some in north-western Persia 
and some in northern Syria. 

The Kurds were among the minor victims of the diplomatic 
horse-trading which followed the first world war. They—and 
the promises the Allies had made to them—were quickly 
forgotten in the general admiration for Kemal, the tough man, 
and for Lord Curzon’s dazzling success at Lausanne in driving 
a diplomatic wedge between Turkey and the still-struggling 
Soviet Union. Diplomatic bargains had to be struck and what 
more innocuous counters were there than wild mountain Kurds ? 

In 1920 the draft of the Treaty of Sevres (which Turkey 
never accepted) promised the Kurds an autonomous state and 
even, under certain conditions, full independence. The revised 
Treaty of Lausanne, three years later, did not so much as 
mention the Kurds. They passed under Turkish, Iraqi, Syrian 
and Persian overlordship and there they have remained to this 
day. But, as if to haunt the bargain counter at the Palais 
Luxemburg when the preliminary Peace Conference met there 
in the summer of 1946, the Kurds reappeared on the scene; 
Curzon’s forgotten paragraphs at Lausanne turned up. 

The Kurds, unlike the Jews, had no world community to back 
them; but, like the Arab League, they had great strategic assets 
which could draw the attention and interested support of the 
Great Powers. Indeed, the Kurds could, under certain condi¬ 
tions, act as a detonator to explode the entire Franco-British 
settlement of the Middle East which followed the first world 
war. The lerritoiy which was claimed by the Kurds as 
belonging essentially to Kurdistan stretches in the shape of a 
sickle from the Mediterranean at Aleppo to Khanaqin, north 
of Baghdad. The outer arc of the sickle sweeps through south¬ 
eastern Turkey, north of and including Lake Van, touches the 
Armenian Soviet Republic near Erivan, then turns south, through 
north-western Persia, and takes in some of the most fertile 
regions of Persia round Lake Urmia. From Miyanduab the 
line runs south to Khanaqin and in Iraq it roughly follows the 
line of the Tigris to include the Mosul and Kirkuk oilfields. 
Other potential oil regions in northern Persia are also areas of 
Rurdish settlement, 
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The population of this area—about 100,000 square miles—■ 
has been variously estimated at from seven to eleven million; 
and similar variations have marked the estimates of the total 
Kurdish population. The Kurdish Nationalists claimed that 
there were nearly eight million Kurds in the Middle East, but 
the actual figure is believed to have been between three and 
four million. The more conservative estimates of their distri¬ 
bution showed that they were, however, a weighty factor in all 
the countiics where they settled. About million were in 
Turkey, ,100,000 in Persia, 800,000 in Iraq, 250,000 in Syria, 
and 20,000 in the Soviet Union. 

The Kurds after the second world war had everything that 
Russian policy needed in the Middle East. In spite of their 
bitter experience between the two wars they showed exemphuy 
loyalty to the Allies throughout the second world war. They 
promised Weygand in 1939 that they would not embarrass the 
French. They refused to join with Rashid Ali when the Iraqis 
revolted in 1941. But after the war they were forced to realize 
that their aspirations must run counter to the interests of the 
Arab League and to this extent also counter to British interests. 
Thus the entry of the Soviet Union into the Middle Eastern 
arena and its eonflicts with British policy inevitably brought 
both hope and support to the Kurdish cause. 

To the Turkish Government the Kurds presented fewer 
problems. The Turkish army had conducted major military 
operations against the Kurds in 1930 and again in 1937 and 
1938. The then Turkish Minister of the Interior, Jclal Bey, 
announced after the last expedition that “ there is no longer a 
Kurdish problem in Turkey ”. Since then the Turkish Kurds 
have officially ceased to exist. They are still mentioned 
occasionally either as “ mountain bandits ” or as “ mountain 
Turks ”. They had been eliminated as a political factor. 

The Turks raised their iron curtain over what used to be 
Turkish Kurdistan during 1946. Travellers were allowed to visit 
the areas accompanied by a single soldier as guide. They 
reported that the ruthless struggle between the Turkish state and 
the Kurds had ended with the complete triumph of the Turks. 
Unlike the Iraqis, however, the Turks had not confined their 
activities to fierce repression, but had taken a longer view. The 
Turks, it is clear now, aimed less at physical suppression than at 
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the breaking up of the nomadic and tribal economy which was 
the basis of the raiding and independence of the Kurds. Young 
Kurds left their mountains and became Turkey’s best industrial 
workers in the quadrilateral—Malatya, Sivas, Kayscr and Adana. 
The areas which the mountain Kurds in Turkey still inhabited, 
on the other hand, lacked any geographical unity; agriculture 
remained primitive, pastoralism predominated, and industiy did 
not exist. By comparison with the Turkish mountain Kurds, 
the Albanians were a more advanced mountain community. As 
a national minority, the Kurds had ceased to be a force inside 
Turkey. The Turks took great trouble over this. In their 
Kurdish areas the proportion of veterinaiy and medical officers 
was much higher than in Syria or Iraq. Health conditions were 
much better, eye diseases and malaria—the curse of Iraqi 
Kurdistan—were well under control. 

Far more immediate was the Kurdish problem for the Iraqi 
Government. The Iraqi Kurds were discontented in spite of 
the promises and propaganda that issued from Baghdad. They 
did not find the Iraqi health services, local schooling, and 
arrangements for village autonomy very satisfactoiy. They sent 
missions to Baghdad to negotiate improvements. They were 
promised satisfaction—^but they claimed that these promises 
were never fulfilled. 

In Syria the problem was different. The Kurds there were 
either exiles waiting to return to their country, or more or less 
assimilated Arabs. The secretary of the Syrian Communist 
Party was a Kurd, and fairly close links existed in Syria between 
the powerful Armenian and Kurdish communities. The Kurdish 
leaders in Syria, where the Khoybun—the more conservative 
National Committee—had its headquarters, continued to avow 
their friendship for Britain and assured the British that their 
interests in the Middle East would be fully respected by them. 
But this friendship may not last long if no account is taken of 
Kurdish aspirations simply because they conflict with Britain’s 
Arab policy. Once again, in 1948, the Kurds grew hopeful 
after Israel had been established. Some of their exiled leaders 
presented a petition to the U.N. Assembly in Paris. No one took 
any notice. The Kurds were .still forgotten—and the powers 
preferred that they should remain so. 



CI^APTER TWELVE 


THE WESTERN OUTPOST— 
TRTPOLITANIA 


D uring March 1948, the Middle East was suddenly 
extended westward. In one gigantic; but stealthy leap, 
it advanced its frontier across 1,500 miles of the Western 
Desert. Cairo wa.s no longer the eastern exit hom the Occident, 
or the western outpost of the Orient. This impoitant function 
had now fallen to Tripoli in Libya. 

On March 2iid, 1948, the Arab League formally incoiporated 
Tripolitania in its political orbit. The Libyan Liberation Com¬ 
mittee arrived in Tripoli from Cairo and assumed control and 
direction of the local Arab nationalist parties in their campaign 
for immediate and complete independence. 

Significantly, about the same Lime the Great Powers showed 
unmistakable signs of becoming conscious of the significant 
geography of 4’ripoli and its hinterland: its longiludc was the 
same as that of Trieste, Prague and Stetlin; il possessed the two 
best and largest airfields in all Africa still in British or American 
hands, and the best port on the North African coast between 
Alexandria and Algiers. Tripoli’s strategic rating was therefore 
almost automatic. It constituted the right flank tfl’ the Anglo- 
American front in Europe; two hours flight from Athens, ten 
hours from the Arab oilfields; an invaluable springboard into 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

On the other side, Tripoli ranked with the Russians as a kind 
of “ Mediterranean Prague ”, the use of which must, if possible, 
be denied to the Anglo-Americans at all cost short of -war. Nor 
were the Ru.ssians championing a lost cause. The colonial fears 
of France and the colonial ambitions of Italy coincided for the 
moment with Soviet intentions, and cut clean acro.'ts the by now 
customary east-west demarcation. 

Such was Tripolitania in 1948; an Arab outpost of the Middle 
East, an Anglo-American outpost in the defence of western 
Europe, an Italian objective for colonial emigration and a 
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Russian target for diplomatic manoeuvres; poor, forlorn, almost 
unknown to the outside world, and yet extraordinarily important 
in the alignment of the powei-s, 

Tripolitania was in the spring of 1948 still strikingly different 
from all other Arab countries; in some ways, from all countries. 
For where else in the Middle East could you find the head of 
the Jewish community as one of the three leading members of 
the Arab National Front and treasurer of its finances? Where 
else in the world had lime stood still as in Tripoli? 

You arrived at the R.A.F. airport, still called Benito after 
Mussolini; you drove into the city through the main streets 
named after Balbo, Giano, de Bono, Badoglio and the notorious 
Fascist, Berta; for the British Military Administration had 
adhered strictly to (he letter of the law of military occupation. 
It had left almost everything as it had been found in the wake 
of the retreating Axis atmies at the beginning of 1943. And it 
was a strange society that had been left behind, which the 
British had “ to care for and to maintain ” and will continue 
so to do until in accordance with the decision of the United 
Nations, taken in the autumn of 1949, the 740,000 Arabs, 
40,000 Italians and 30,000 Jews who constitute the population 
of Tripolitania, become an independent state united with 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan as United Libya on January 1st, 
1952. 

Outwardly the Italian ex-colony appeared an attractive pro¬ 
position. Tripoli’s modern buildings, good roads, the beautiful 
sea front, over a mile kmg, and the Arabian-Nights-like fagade 
of the old city presiding like a white fortress over the deep-blue 
bay, appeared indeed a tempting reward for any conqueror. 
Tripoli was after all the virtually undamaged showpiece of 
Fascist colonial policy. And a show-piece it turned out to be. 
For behind the Fascist facade the British found unrelieved 
poverty and squalor, they found an artificial economy and a 
bankrupt treasury, and above all abysmal and appalling 
ignorance. For Italian policy which set out to destroy the 
intelligence and culture of the Libyan Arabs and Jews had 
virtually succeeded in so doing. The Italians had left behind 
a nation of illiterates. 

Under the Turks in 1911, Libya was rated the third most 
advanced Turkish province, for the Libyan Arab was—and still 
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is—the most practical-minded of all Arabs. But after three 
decades of Italian rule the level had sunk so low that the British 
Administration (eh awn mainly from the Sudan) which took over 
the territory in 1943 latcd the existing cultural and economic 
standing of the tcir-itoi-y as no more than equal to that of the 
Sudan twenty-live years previously. In all Libya there was in 
1948 no single Arab doctor, no Arab judge no lawyer, senior 
administrative official, re.sponsible executive, or single high 
officer who was an Arab. In the first three years of education 
under British supervision only eleven Libyan Arabs had attained 
matriculation standard; there existed not a single institution for 
higher or technical education. 

The Jews were able to avert a similar fate only by the 
extensive use of communal schools, but even so their intellectual 
and cultural level was only slightly above that of the average 
Arab. When the war came in 1939 only 6,000 Arab children 
out of a population of 740,000 werc receiving full elementary 
education and even these schools were closed when Italy entered 
the war. The Arab and the Jew were paralysed at the 
intellectual source; they were kept in the outer dar'kness and 
not allowed to learn even the simplest of trades. Even in 1948 
there was no single clean Arab restaurant in Tripoli nor a single 
Arab hairdresser with hygienic habits. Illiteracy and squalor 
were the legacies which the Italians had left behind. It is not 
surprising that the Arabs bitterly opposed the suggestions that 
Italy should become the United Nations Tmstcc for Tripolitania. 

On the Arab side, the intellectual backwardness was matched 
by a grim primitivcncss of domestic life which retains almost 
all the vices and few of the virtues of patriachal society. 

I went about Tripoli with a young Arab in his early twenties, 
completely westernized in appearance and outlook. There were 
perhaps a dozen like him in all Tripoli. These young men could 
never meet an Arab girl; they were never in female company 
except when they met Jewish or Italian girls or prostitutes; 
however modern their own outlook they could have no free 
choice in marriage because there was not one Arab girl they 
could get to know. 

The Arab girl in Tripoli was taken from school at the age of 
ten—^if she went to school, which was rare enough. From 
the age of ten onwards she disappeared from the run of the 
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world. She stayed at home with mother. Neither mother nor 
daughter could read or have any intellectual interests to ease the 
long hours which stretch into years behind the .shutteis. Their 
only excuisions into the outside world were the occasional visits 
to other members of the family or to a wedding of a friend, 
and even then they were effectively wrapped in the heavy veil. 
Friends in the western sense they had none. 

The girl stayed like this, shut off fiom the outside world, as 
a rule for six or seven ycais. She passed through adolescence 
and became fully giown without ever meeting any male outside 
the inner circle of her family—until her wedding night. The 
family arranged for a husband. It is the Arab custom—as 
distinct from that of the Jews—that the man and not the woman 
provides the dowiy. But the bride and groom do not meet until 
the actual wedding. The bride is usually sixteen or seventeen 
years old at her first wedding; the husband anything from 
twenty to fifty. 

After the ceremony the bride is taken home by relatives and 
prepared for the husband’s first visit. He arrives in the evening 
in the company of his friends who sing, play instruments and 
cheer him on his way. The husband then meets his wife for the 
first time alone. He has to consummate the marriage there and 
then and produce the traditional biblical evidence of his bride’s 
virginity to his fricnd,s. When he has done this, he again leaves 
his bride and joins his friends to celebrate the event. 

Indeed the husband has every cause to celebrate. FIc is now 
lord and master. He may take four wives in this manner—if he 
can afford such luxury; few Arabs can do so today. He can 
also send his new wife packing any day by saying to her: “I 
divorce you.” He is then free of the woman, who cannot 
contest his will. I'he divorce rate in Tripoli is probably the 
liighcst in the world. Accurate figures are not available, but a 
conservative estimate has placed the rate at 50-60 per cent of 
all marriages. There is little hope for the woman unless she 
can marry again. A twcnty-two-year-old Arab girl, a sci^ant 
with an Fngli.sh family, explained to me that she wa.s looking 
for a husband; she had been married four times, and had been 
divorced four limes too. 

After the wedding the wife becomes the husband’s servant; 
she must do as he desires at all times. She is not allowed to si! 
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with him or to cat with him; only to sleep with him. She may 
not address him or reprove him. She has no outside life and 
no family life. There cxi.sts no such thing as companionship or 
a discussion of mutual problems. Some of the younger Arabs 
have tried to initiate a public discussion about this state of 
affairs. They were denounced by the religious leaders and not 
one voice among the Arabs in all Tripolitania was publicly 
raised iir their .support. 

It is going to be a long and painful businc.ss to change this. 
There were in 1948, as a result of Italian policy and this 
darkness in the home, nut a hundred wcD-cducated Arabs in 
all Tripoli—and without such education, and reform of the 
conditions in the home, Tripolitanian independence when it 
comes in 1952 will produce many grave problems. But this 
reform cannot be prcjduccd from outside and forced on the 
bigoted and ignorant orthodoxy of the people. This is something 
which only the enlightened men among the leadens of the Arab 
League can do. These men would .serve their cause considerably 
if they took some time off from their more obvious pre¬ 
occupations to help the Libyan Arab towards the light. For at 
present Libya remains far more enchained by custom than by 
imperialism. 

A result of the foregoing is that the compact Jewish com¬ 
munity of Tripoli exists in a kind of social ghetto; though in 
the interior the Jew talks and dres.ses like the Arab and though 
he mixes frequently with Arab.s in business and at work in 
Tripoli itself, the Jew’s home life and social customs have 
virtually notliing in common with those of the predominant 
majority. Furthermore, the war and its aftermath, particularly 
the anti-Jewish riots of November 1945, have left their deep 
imprint on the Jewish community. 

One of the strangest remnants of Jewish dispersion had come 
to rest near Gurian, some fifty miles inland from Tidpoli, high 
in hills that resemble oddly the Judean hills of Palestine. Flere, 
after crossing forty miles of desert and steppe, yon could find 
a community settled in a number of deep .grottoes hewn into 
the rocky hillside; genuine troglodytes, speaking Arabic, dressed 
as Arabs, but complete with synagogue, circumcision, Kashruth 
and nineteen Scrolls of the Law collected from Barcelona to 
Benghazi. 
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There lived in this “ Triginna Concession ”, when I visited it, 
345 Jews, presided over by their Rabbi, Sheikh Khalifa Hassan, 
a pleasant young man of about thirty-five, much respected and 
admired by the local British Administration and by the local 
Arabs who recognized him as the local representative both for 
Jew and Arab. 

The grottoes consist of round craters about thirty-five yards 
deep and about twenty-five yards in diameter. They are reached 
by a passage through rock and protected by stout beamed doors 
with special kinds of wooden bolts which can be moved only by 
the initiated. Each grotto has six to eight rooms and an upper 
storey used for storing hay and food. 

Two to three families live in one grotto, and of the rooms, 
two are always set aside as kitchens and one as a bakery. 
Altogether seventy-two families live in thirty-two grottoes, but 
they arc in fact all members of three old families, two of which 
came from Syria and the third from Spain. Sheikh Khalifa 
claimed that this community had existed since some time in the 
sixteenth century. The British District Administrator supported 
this view. Two of the families, the Hajaj and the Badash, 
settled, according to the Sheikh, some four hundred years ago, 
while the Hassan family (to which he belongs) arrived from 
Barcelona six hundred years ago. 

Unfortunately, there was no register of any kind kept at 
Triginna, so there is no exact evidence about the age of the 
community. Elowever, its main interest was In its continued 
existence, following customs which have survived in spite of its 
complete assimilation in dress and language to the local Arab 
circumstances. 

These Jews attend synagogue daily for morning and evening 
prayers. The sabbath is kept with orthodox severity. No light 
or fire is lit and no work done. They have their own ritual 
slaughter of animals, and they have so impressed their stamp 
of orthodoxy on the district that the only wine served locally— 
even in the British mess—is the rather sharp deep red Kosher 
wine they grow themselves. They have two synagogues; one 
very old and now used as a school for children, and a new one 
built only half-way underground. 

The Sheikh said that the men study the Talmud and also the 
mystical Zohar. They certainly have one tattered volume of the 
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Zohar, but the thick dust on the cover did not suggest frequent 
use or active study. The problem of the community is the same 
as that of their Arab neighbours—rain. Their entire existence 
depends on it. Tlic drought of 1947 and the delayed rains of 
1918 made their position veiy difficult. However, they cannot 
be said to be badly off Their homes are clean, and covered 
with colourful rugs, woven by the women. The rock is white¬ 
washed and the result is pleasant, giving much more light than 
most tenements in London or the Bronx. Above all, the grottoes 
are cool in summer and warm in winter. They are also ideal 
air-raid shclteis. But not one of the Jews at Triginna knew 
what the atom bomb was. 

It is, of course, always dangerous to claim that any poor or 
primitive community is contented and happy and should be 
left in its natural state. This had, however, suddenly become 
an issue after a visit by a Jewish Welfare Officer from Paris. 
This officer expressed great indignation that the people should 
live like this and wear the clothes they do. 

Sheikh Khalifa himself found this criticism extraordinary. He 
could not understand how the construction of modem tenements 
would help them, and he maintained that western clothes in 
their present surroundings would actually be a handicap. So 
the Jews of Triginna went on living much as the Jews in Jacob’s 
day lived, popular among the Arabs, the showpiece, of the 
local British administration, and apparently secure. Sheikh 
Khalifa’s authority remained undisputed. When I asked him 
whether the events in Palestine affected them at all, he did not 
hear the question and showed me some of the attractive carpets 
woven by his wife which he sells for £3 apiece. In 1949 the 
tactful Sheikh and his community of troglodytes moved from 
their underground world to the new world of Israel. 

The Jews of Tripolitania had no jDolitical organization of 
their own. They were officially represented on the executive of 
the largest Arab party—^the United National Front. They 
supported the demand for Libyan independence because, the 
Jewish leaders asserted, quite apart from the inherent justice 
of the Arab demand, the Jews could not go on living in Tripoli 
under the dubious pi'oteclion of foreign bayonets. 

While the seven thousand Jews in the interior of Tripolitania 
had assimilaled their life with that of the local Arabs and 
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shared in the ups and downs of Arab fortunes, the Jews of the 
city of Tripoli were confronted with a different dilemma. Even 
if they managed to contimie their good political relations with 
the Arabs, they were faced by the prospect of inexorable 
economic decline. 

The Arabs want to conduct their own commerce, their own 
banking, their own export and import; they want to bring 
business to the Arab artisan and shopkeeper. But inevitably this 
Arabization in mixed communities like Tripoli takes place at 
the expense of the Jew. Equally inevitably the economic 
position of the Jews deteriorates as the Arab di'ive for economic 
and political independence grows in emphasis. Competition and 
the battle for survival become sharper and tension inevitably 
follows. Thus even in a model Jewish community like Tripoli, 
where relations were good between Arab and Jew, and where 
the issue of Palestine had not obtruded itself on local politics, 
the Jews found that their economic future had become pre¬ 
carious and offered no settled prospect—particularly for the 
younger generation. The Jews were faced by the need that 
sooner or later they would have to emigrate—somewhere. They 
left for Israel in their thousands throughout 1949 and 1950. By 
the end of 1951 there will be hardly any of Tripolitania’s 30,000 
Jews left in the country. 

This particular difficulty has been increased by the general 
conditions of the countty. Tripolitania had seemingly prospered 
under Fascist rule. The Italians had poured men and treasiu’C 
into the country; they had made good the trade deficit caused 
by the fact that the territoiy’s imports were eight times as great 
as its exports. Only one-tlrird of the country’s expenditure was 
covered by revenue. The Italian state subsidy averaged about 
£2^ million annually in the years before the war. With 
the war came many more Italian troops and great defence 
construction works. Then came the Gennans. They also spent 
their money locally. Then came the British and Domimon 
troops straight from the desert. At first they also spent their 
money and kept the inflated economy racing along towards 
giddy heights. Then came the British Military Administration 
“ to care and maintain ” under the strict rules of the Geneva 
Convention. 
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Taxes had to be raised, for there were no more fairy 
godmothers forthcoming. The prices of lea and sngar were 
increased by 500 per cent, as vvas the price ol' gas. Trade was 
controlled; a new inconvertible military currency was issued; 
rents were controlled and the entire inflated economy began to 
contract, with all the familiar signs. The Italians had maintained 
a peace-time army of 60,000 Italians and 30,000 local troops. 
The British Military Administration had barely 3,000 oflicci-s 
and men at its dispo.sal. The market had contracted with a 
vengeance. But the cup was not yet full. 

About every ten years Tripolitania suffers from protracted 
drought. It came ag^iin after the end of the war; 194-7 was a 
year of hardship and misery whidr affected all classes and all 
communities. Practically no grain harvest was gathered in any 
part of the country. Landless peasants and ruined nomads 
struggled northwards and camped in idle misery on the outskirts 
of Arab and Italian farms in the coastal oasis or .shambled into 
the towns to beg. Then the rains failed a second time in the 
winter. The effect was now also felt in the towns. Every trade 
and industry was at a virtual stand.stiU. Deflation had become 
catastrophic. Currency circulation dropped by about a third 
during 1947. The proportion of the barley ration which had to 
be distributed on loan, because the peasant could not afford any 
longer even to pay for his meagre ration, incrca,scd from 40 per 
cent to 80 per cent. 

Altogether therefore there was a deep chasm between reality 
as shown by the economic and cultural backwardncf-s of the 
territory and wishful thinking as represented by the political 
demand for independence. Some measure of this gap was given 
by the circulation figures of the local newspaper during 1948. 
The largest Arab daily was .sponsored by the British Administra¬ 
tion; it had in 1948 a circulation of about 2,000 copies. 
The British also published an Italian daily newspaper with a 
circulation of about 5,000, This was read also by the Jews and 
Greeks. There were two independent Arab daily newspapers. 
They had a daily circulation of 300-400 copies. 

It was against such a background that the Four Power Fact 
Finding Commission arrived in Tripoli in March 1948. At the 
same time the Libyan Liberation Committee arrived from Cairo 
under the leadership of the veteran Beshir Bey Sadowi, like 
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Azzam Pasha an exile from Libya, and one-time adviser to King 
ibn Sand. Beshir Bey persuaded all the Arab parties to present 
a common front to the Four Power Commission (the Jews were 
included in this) and took charge of all political activity among 
the Arabs of Tiipolitania. 

It had been hoped by the British that Besliir Bey, who was 
easily the outstanding leader of the Libyan Arabs, would act 
as a unifying and moderating factor among the various Arab 
parties. But in part ihis had clearly been a miscalculation. 
Beshir Bey made it clear to his followei-s and to the British that 
he was not prcpaied to discuss anything except complete and 
immediate independence. Flis pcraonality and fervour, moreover, 
fired Arab imagination. 

The Italians on the other side, supported by the Russians and 
the French, were miscalculating on a dangerous scale. Apart 
from some hankering among Arab business men for the return 
of the prosperous days under Italian rule, there was no serious 
political demand for the return of the Italian status quo except 
from the majority of the 40,000 Italians settled in Tripolitania 
by Mussolini; and even many of these, I found, were uneasy 
at the prospect. And rightly. 

For clearly neither the Italian Government nor the British 
Embassy in Rome had any idea of the strength of popular 
Arab feeling against tlie Italians; not against the individual 
settlers, generally poor peasant families from Sicily, but against 
any suggestion that (he Italians should again be the master race. 
Few people in Tripoli had any doubt that a proposed trusteeship 
for Italy would lead immediately to an armed uprising; but in 
Rome, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, particularly in the 
Department of African Alfairs, the officials were convinced that 
this was Briti.sh propaganda. 

With full “ independence ” for Libya by 1952 decided upon by 
the United Nations, what is to happen? Who is to get Tripoli? 
With the two great airfields, the British Ca.stel Benito and the 
American Mellaha, which between them cotild act as bases for 
800 aircraft, including the largest bombers, and with the port 
of Tripoli as the only good African anchorage in the central 
Mediterranean, Tripoli becomes one of the stotcgic keys to the 
central Mediterranean. 

Both the British and the Americans have been extending 
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their establishments in Tripoli, and when you ask local Arab 
leaders what they thought would happen to their country, they 
would tell you, in 1948, that it had already happened : the 
Tripolitanian sector of the Anglo-American front in the 
Mediterranean had already been established. Such things were 
not said openly or publicly and they were not mentioned in the 
best society. But they may turn out to be nearer the truth than 
“ complete independence in 1952 



PART TWO 




CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


PALESTINE: PATIENCE EXHAUSTED 


E come now to the central puzzle of the post-war 
Middle East. Why did the British leave Palestine, 
and what made them do so? What made a still 
powerful empire surrender so impoilant a pawn ? What enabled 
so small a jrart of (he Jewish population of Palestine to force 
the issue ? It is not only the academic historian or the interested 
spectator who would like to know. Within a matter of months 
after the British departure from Palestine young men, professors, 
and revolutionaries in Egypt, in Malaya, and surely also in 
many other still unrevcaled places, were closely studying the 
course of events that led to the British withdrawal. And soon 
aftertvards there appeared Che first teiTorist symptoms in Egypt, 
clearly following (he example of the Irgun in Palestine. The 
Malayan Communists also had recourse to the tactics of the 
Irgun, and parlicuhuiy of lire Stern Gang’s* method of opera¬ 
tion and assassination. 

In Palestine itself a great many Jews who had opposed and 
denounced terrorism as a weapon concluded after the departure 
of the British that, after all, the ruthless methods of the Irgun 

* Tile so-c-allctl .Stern Gang, known in I'alcstinc as the Fighters for the 
Freecloiii of Israel, was a tlissidcnt body which broke with the Irgun in 1941. 
The Irgun had been founded before the war by two .students, David Raziel 
and Abnibani Stern. At the outbreak of the war the Irgun declared a truce 
in its aerions again.?! the British, its leaders were released from prison; they 
had been arrested earlier in i!)39. Raziel joined the British forces and wa.s 
killed in action during the Iracp revolt against the allies in 1941. Stern 
opposed the 'rime and .starlecl his own organisation. He was caught and 
shot while trying to escape. Both Irgun and .Stern Gang then faded out for 
a Tvhilc. The .Stern Gang rerdved a new lease of life after a mass escape 
from the British detention camp at Gairun when 30 Sternist leaders escaped 
in November 19.13. 'I’hey were led by David Friedman-Yellin who became 
the leader and apostle of tlic new Policy. The Stern Gang had always been 
considered politically on the extreme Right—a kind of Jewish National- 
Sodali.st,s. But by 1948 they liarl veered to tlie opposite extreme, pro-Sovict 
w'ith a domestic policy akin to National-Bolsheyrsm. The organisation was 
dissolved after the as.sa.ssinaiion of Count Bernadolte. Ftiedmann-Yellin 
was arre.sred shortly afterwards and .sentenced to a long term of ttnprisan- 
ment but was sub.sequenily released as he had been elected to the Israel 
Parliament, the only member of the Stem Group to be elected. 

>37 
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had been justified, that they brought results, and were yet 
another example that the language of force was the only one 
wliich the British respected. In the late spring of 1948, when 
the British were leaving Palestine in earnest, the reputation of 
the terrorists stood high. The Iigun was recruiting members 
faster than ever before—or indeed, ever afterwards. Nothing 
throughout its career' had done more to establish and encourage 
the prestige of the Irgun than the British decision to abandon 
Palestine. The only exception perhaps was the manner of the 
British departure. 

But it is a safe rule when discussing or considering events in 
Palestine to accept only the barest minimum at its face value. 
The public relationship between the three warring parties— 
British, Ar'abs and Palestine Jews—was like nothing so much as 
the eternal domestic triangle, with affection banished and 
suspicion, dislike and pathological distrust established in its place. 
Every step and every word of the British, the Jews and the 
Arabs was turned and twisted to give it a sinister-, hostile and 
damaging purpose. I am no psychologist, but if ever there was 
a state of national neurosis, it was to be found in Palestine in 
the last years of British rule among the British, Jews and Arabs 
alike. It was, I admit, difficult not to be. affected by it, and 
there were many good r-casons to justify the nervous initation 
on all sides. But that is no complete answer. Someone was 
responsible; someone could have stopped it; someone, in fact, 
seemed to encourage it. What then did really happen? Let us 
fir-st look at the developirig situation as it was appraised and 
handled in London. 

The British Labour Party had been for twenty-eight ycaix 
among the staunchest advocates of the Balfour declaration in 
favour of a National Home for the Jews, and among the severest 
critics of the British failure to see it fully implemented. The 
record of the British Labour Government in relation to Palestine 
during 1945—48, its Erst three years in power, therefore stands 
out aU the more incongruously, beginning with its hesitations 
immediately after it came to power in July 1945, and becoming 
increasingly unfriendly until it turned into forthright hostility to 
the cause which it had previously advocated so firmly. 

This transformation camiot in justice be attributed arbitrarily 
to pereonal or political ill-will, or to deliberate betrayal of 
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promises previously made; it was rather the cumulative product 
of a long series of jioiitical miscalculations and misunderstand- 
ingSj and ol ignoiance, and was due also to the evolution inside 
the Labour movement caused by the changed outlook of a Party 
which became a Government, instead of remaining a critical 
and irresponsible opposition. 

The oiiginal sympathy ol tlie Labour movement for the 
Balfour Declaration and the Palestine mandate was brought 
about largely by the strong humanitarian and liberal element 
inside the Labour Party. It showed itself as a rule in resolutions 
passed by the animal conferences of the Party, and in the 
occasional paragraph in a speech by a member of the Party 
Executive expressing support and sympathy for Zionism. There 
were, of course, also strong personal links between some members 
in the Executive and leading Zionists. Mr. Herbert Morrison 
was a close friend of the laic Duv Hos, an outstanding personality 
in the Palestine Jewish Labour Movement, and was deeply 
influenced by him until Dov PIos’s death in an accident. Mr. 
Hugh Dalton, who became Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
similar links with Jewish Palestine. There was thus a strong 
communion of interest bcl\vccn some of the leading figures in 
the Labour Party and leading Zionists in Palestine. 

P;ut it is clear now that far loo much importance was attached 
by the Jews in Palestine and by the Zionist movement as a 
wliolc to the formal declarations made at Labour Party con¬ 
ferences and to the implications of these pereonal relationships. 
For in this connection the Zionists overlooked the absence of a 
vitally imi;x>rtant element in the Labour movement. 

The structure of the Labour Party was held together by the 
twin pillans of the trade unions and the local groups of the 
Labour Party, At the annual conferences of the Party, the 
trade unions accounted as a mlc for about three, million votes, 
while the political T.abour Party accounted for about three 
hundred thousand. The trade unions could therefore, whenever 
they wanted, vote down any proposition brought forward by 
the political wing of the Party—and they did so repeatedly. 
But on the Palestine issue, where the resolutions were couched 
in general temas, the trade unions remained neutral. The 
significance of this was completely missed by those Zionists 
responsible for relations with British Labour. The decisive 
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importance of the trade union sector in the Tjahour Party, 
should it become the Government, was ignored. 

The blame is not only on the Zionist side. It lies also with 
those leading I.,abuur figures who wcie so gcnci-ous with their 
support when they had no power to exercise it, and who 
encouraged I he belief that the Lalionr Paity would, when it 
became the Goveinment, be as energetic in changing policy as 
its public declarations appeared to suggest. The enthusiasm of 
these Labour leaders knew no bounds, and even during the war 
years they brought forward to a Labour conference a proposal 
which advocated that the whole of Palestine .should be turned 
into a Jewish state, and that the Arab population should be 
compulsorily transferred to the Arali slates. Energetic protests 
from Zionists inside the Labour Party resulted in the amending 
of this proposal, bit! that it should have been made at all was 
significant of the mood with which the Labour Parly (out of 
office) approached the Palestine problem. 

II' one looks back now on tliose clays and then turns lo the 
contemporary scene, and compai'cs the two, the contrast is so 
great that the quest ton almost asks itself, could these people 
Irave been serious when they claimed to be the fri<*ncls of Zion¬ 
ists? Wa.s it all really no more than a political attitude, a seek¬ 
ing by Labour for support from Zionists and the Jews, at a 
time when they were fighting for power? 

Otherwise, how can one reconcile the resolution of the Labour 
Party conference in December 194-4, on the eve of victory, 
which, said ; 

1.^61 the Arabs be encouraged to move out, as the Jews move 
in . . . the Arabs have many wide territories of their own; they 
must not claim to exclude the fews from the small area of 
Palestine, less than the size of Wales. Indeed, we should re¬ 
examine also the possibility of extending the present Palestinian 
boundaries, by agreement with Egypt, Syria and Transjordan. 

l'hi.s resolution wa.s actually drafted by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Party, over which Mr. Hugh Dalton presided. 

Six months later, Mr. Dalton was speaking again before 
thirteen hundred delegates of the Labour Party at the con¬ 
ference which decided to break the Churchill Coalition Govern¬ 
ment and was about to lay down the platform on which Labour 
was to fight the election of 1945. In the debate on international 
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afTalfS both Mr. Dalton and Mr. Ernest Bevin spoke. Mr. 
Dalton spoke first. When he came to deal with Palestine, he 
stood up and raised his sonorous voice, and with all the emphasis 
at hi.s disposal—-it is a lot—he said ; 

“We consider Jewi.sh immigiatioii into Palestine should be 
permitted without the present limitations which obstruct it, 
and we have also stared very clearly that this is not a matter 
which should be regarded as one for which the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment alone should take responsibility. ... In my view steps 
.should be taken in consultation with the American and Soviet 
Governments to see whether we cannot get that common support 
for a policy, which will give us a happy, a free and a prosperous 
Jewish state in Palestine.” 

There was great applause when Mr. Dalton sat down. A little 
while later, Mr. Ernesl, Bevin also spoke. He did not dissent 
from anything Mr. Dalton had said, nor did any of the delegates 
at the conference. The great awakening was still to come. 

I spoke to many of the delegates after this speech, and I 
think it is fair to say that not one of them felt that they had 
committed themselves deeply to a policy in Palestine, but rather 
that Mr. Dalton had restated what w'as the accepted and 
traditional policy of Labour towards Zionism. The distinction 
is important in view of the weight which was given in Palestine 
to the Dalton statement. In particular, insufficient attention was 
given to the qualifications made by Mr. Dalton, lhat the future 
of immigration into Palestine should not be the responsibility 
of Britain alone. This was to become the corner-stone of the 
great compromise inside the Labour movement, which resulted 
ultimately in the policy with which Mr. Bevin’s name has been 
associated so closely. 

After this came the election. Labour won, and the new 
Government was formed. Early on it was called upon to make 
decisions on policy in Palestine, and particularly about the rate 
of futui’e Jewish immigration to that country. The Oabinet 
appointed a sub-committcc to consider the immediate issues. 
Mr. Bevin and Sir SlalTord Cripps were its two leading members. 
They called for papcr-s from the departments concerned, and 
then, for the first lime, so far as the Labour Party was concerned, 
a new factor appeared on the scene. They found before them 
detailed briefs from the Foreign Office, the War Office, the 
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Palestine Govcinmcnt, the Colonial Office, the Middle East 
Office in Cairo, and from other Middle East centres. They all 
sang the same refrain : The Arabs in the Middle iiast were the 
key to the maintenance of Britain’s position there; dire perils 
would follow if their goodwill was lost by accepting the Zionist 
outlook; nothing should be done that would further antagonize 
the Arab.s. 

'Ehesc were not frivolous memoranda; they may have been 
partisan, but they were not ignorant. They provided evidence 
of Bidtain’s link with the Arab world, and the dangers that would 
follow a rupture with the Arabs on the is.suc of Palestine. 

The Cabinet sub-committee was not only impressed, it was 
overwhelmed. This was a side of the Palestine problem of 
which the members of the sub-eominittee had no previous 
knowledge. The Arab problem, they had been told frequendy, 
was not scritnis, and did not really affect the i.ssuc between 
Britain and the. Zionists. I’hc shock which that committee 
suffered when it was pre.sciited with the official, traditional 
Foreign Office view on the Arab situation was the measure of 
the Zionist failure to acciuaint British l.abour during its period 
of opposition with the facts of the situation. It was the pc.nalty 
paid for the consistent under-playing of the. importance of the 
Arabs in the Middle East by Zionist spokesmen. 

Bevin and Cripps and the other members of the, sub¬ 
committee went back to (he Cabinet. Tt is not difficult to 
imagine how they felt and what they said. They were indignant; 
they had bear misled by Zionist propaganda into pretending that 
no Arab question existed in the Middle East. Now they .suddenly 
discovered that in the Middle Ea.st there were forty million 
Arabs, willing friends or potential enemies. The reaction was 
acute. On the. eve of the Day of Atonement in October 194.5, 
the Labour Government’s policy became known in Palestine. 
Briefly, it was made clear that the White Paper policy of 
restricted immigration, instituted in 1939, would be continued. 

It was my job at that time to talk to Tjabour Ministers about 
this and other things. They were not happy about the decision, 
but they felt strongly that they had been the. victims of an over- 
facile approach by their Zionist friends. Mini.stcrs who had 
been more Zionist than Weizmann, now tunicd round and said 
that, alone, they could not settle this issue, and that at the onset 
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of their new administration they could not face the risk of 
becoming involved in conflict with the Arab states. The wheel 
had turned a full circle. Just as they had listened so often 
before to the Zionist propagandists’ version of the Middle East, 
and had seen no po.ssiblc dilficully coming from the Arab side, 
so now they were overwhelmed with secret and confidential 
information from their departments, which over-stated and over¬ 
emphasised the rohesion, the military strength and the political 
importance of the Arab states. But, as things stood at that time, 
the Government welcomed anything that rvould give them time 
to reconsider the situation, and they accepted these military and 
political assessments of the immense importance of the Arab 
states and the Arabs in Palestine at theh' face value. 

The Arabs had now come into the picture. The stage was 
set for the entry of Mr. Bevin hintsclfi and for the extraordinary 
part whieh he was to play during these years on the Palestine 
stage. 

Bevin's own past connection with the Palestine problem was 
comparatively slight. But immediately after he became Foreign 
Secretary in July 1945 he found himself pushed headlong into 
it. Pic is not a man who likes reading long memoranda; he 
does not work on the basis of investigating the details of the 
case; he trirsts his intuition to guide him as to what is right and 
what is wrong, and, more particularly, he relics on his judgment 
in choosing his advisers. The counsellor he picked to advise him 
on the Palestine question was Mr. Harold Beeley, an official of 
the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Bevin had had little to do with Palc.stine. But he had 
had a lot to do with some Jews of another kind, and this deeply 
colourexl his outlook in the years to corac. Until he became 
Minister of Labour in 1940 Bevin had for many years been 
General Secretary of Britain’s most powerful Labour union— 
the. Transport and General Workers’ Union. He had been the 
complete master of thi.s 400,000-strong union, but he had had 
to fight many hard and acrimonious battles with the Communists 
in order to keep Ihs control. And in these battles Bevin had 
found that among his bitterest opponents in the union were a 
handful of Communists who happened to be Jews, or Jews who 
happened to be Communists. Either way, the connection made 
a lasting imprejssion on Bevin’s mind. 
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But that was past. He had, after the formation of the Labour 
Government in the autumn of 1945, to address himself to the 
immediate problem. The Cabinet committee had repoitcd to 
Mr, Attlee; the Goveinmcnl had agreed not to cancel the White 
Paper of 1939. It was Bevin’s move next. 

On a Wednesday afternoon, November 18th, 1945, he sum¬ 
moned the entiic Biitrsh and Foieign press in London to meet 
him at the Loieign Office. He had just made a statement in 
Parliament announcing the appointment, in co-operation with 
President Truman, of an Anglo-American committee to report 
on Palestine. He norv made hi.s appeal to (he press. With 
Plarold Beelcy at his .side, he spoke, or rather read, the bilef 
which hLs department had prcpai-cd for him. Now and again 
he stopped reading, and inserted a remark of his own, such as 
that he staked his future on the successt'ul outcome of his 
endeavouis. About eighty experienced, and therefore cynical, 
newspapermen listened to him; nearly all of them ^vent away 
deeply moved, and convinced that here was a man who meant 
business, and who would bring a new refreshing touch to the 
handling of the Palestine problem. Bevin himself was convinced 
that this was what he had done. The Anglo-American com¬ 
mittee would report within 120 day.s and then he would act. 
Such was the picture that swayed not only pulilic opinion in 
Britain, but also the Labour movement and the. Government 
itself. They really believed liial this was the new approach with 
which Labour would fulfil its earlier promises. 

Once the Palestine issue had been referred to the Anglo- 
American committee, the British Cabinet could .sit back and 
forget it. The Labour Ministers had their plates full with 
domestic and international problems, and they were only too 
pleased that the. intractable Palestine is.sue should be removed 
from their agenda while it was sub judice. But when, in April 
1946, this committee presented its report (recommending 
immediate entry into Palestine of 100,000 Jewish immigrants) 
it was against a background of flaring ho.stiIity among the Arab 
rulers in the Middle East, with some of them threatening violent 
action, that the British military and Foreign Office experts read 
its recommendations. This was a time also when it wa.s the 
British, and not the Americans, who were involved in the open 
clash with the Russians; it was Mr. Bevin who was engagecl in 
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the Security Council in the struggle with the Soviet Union over 
the evacuation of Persia. All these issues combined were, there¬ 
fore, brought before the Cabinet. 

A word must be said here of the procedure of the Cabinet 
in such circumstances. The military report was presented in 
summarized fonn by the Prime Minister, who was then also 
the Minister of Defence; the Foreign Oflice report was presented 
by the Foreign Secretary. Neither went into details. Each spoke 
for perhaps ten minutes, certainly no longer than a quarter of 
an hour. The Labour Cabinet which listened to these repoi'ts 
included eight or nine avowed supporters of Zioniism, but not 
a single authority on military affairs or on the Middle East. 
There was no one among them who had the knowledge or the 
authority to challenge the technical reports on which the 
Cabinet’s conclusions were to be based. Even political discussions 
on the wider i.ssucs of policy are comparatively rare in the 
Cabinet. A Cabinet meeting rarely lasts more than two hours. 
In that time numerous decisions affecting the departments of 
the Ministers present have to be taken. Any Minister who raises 
general issues i.s liable to be unpopular for wasting the time of 
Ministers already overwhelmed with departmental work. Further¬ 
more, this departmentalization has become much more pro- 
ounced in the Labour Government than in any previous 
administi'ation. It is only on the rare.st of occasions that a 
Minister will disemss issues which are the province of one of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

It would be fair to say, therefore, that in the first two yeans 
after the wac'—certainly until the United Nations discussions 
reached a crisis—there was never a full discussion on the 
Palestine issue inside the British Cabinet. This was certainly 
true of the days after the presentation of the Anglo-American 
Commission’s report. Following the warnings uttered by the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary in the light of their 
experts’ advice, the Cabinet .simply referred the matter for 
further negotiations with the Americans, and left the details to 
be settled by the Foreign Office and the military authorities. 

Meanwhile, another and in some ways decisive factor appeared 
on the scene. On the one hand, Jewish public opinion in 
Palestine was being made increasingly restless by the delays, 
and, on the other, the answers by Labour Ministers were 
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becoming incicasingly sharp and inU’niperaLc. The impression 
gained ground that they were not only replying to public 
criticism, but trying to still their own unquiet consciences 
by the vciy veJicmcncc of their answers. The situation grew 
worse. TerrorLsm in Palestine increased and the British appealed 
helpless in the face of it. Jewish public prcssuie on the Haganah 
leadens in Palestine not to leave, the light against British policy 
in the hands of the fanatics was matched in Ijondon by pressure 
from the military for a free hand to deal with the Jews in 
Palestine by drastic measures. The GovernmenI resisted or 
hesitated, but as the summer of 1946 wore on the imminent 
prospect of an Anglo-Jewish war gr<'w more prrmounccd- 

A dangcrou,s flashpoint was pi'ovidcd by the blowing up on 
June 16th, 1946, by the ITaganah, of a group of strategic bridges 
in Palc.stinc. This was an open challenge to British authority. 
The Government could no longer ignore it without coming into 
conflict with its own military advisers. At the crucial moment 
the military were able to produce copies of intercepted messages, 
which showed at least a degree of connivance by the Jewish 
Agency executive in the violent measures of the Maganah. 

The British Government now proceeded to gi\'c tlie military 
their head. Approval was given for the arrest of Jewish Agency 
leaders and widespread .scarchc's in the scltlemcnts. Shortly 
afterwards, however, thci'c were second thoughts alrout the 
wisdom of this policy, which was being attacked by a large 
number of Labour back-benchers at Westminster. But befoi’e 
these, second thoughts could find expression there came a re¬ 
action, not from the PTaganah, but from the Irgun, the blowing 
up of the King David PlrMel. 

A new element now entered the discussions, one which had 
hitherto been completely absent, at least in the open expressions 
of the Labour Ministers. A deep bitterness against all Palestine 
Jews drowned the earlier sentiments, even among the Minister's 
who had favoured Zionism. Anyone who was at that time in 
close touch with the Labour movement and with its members 
in the Government could not fail to sense this transformation. 

This was a penalty paid by terrorism, which its advocates had 
never foreseen. For the first time, perhaps, the out-and-out pro- 
Arab policy of the Foreign Office had the support of the majority 
of the British public, as well as of the member’s of the Labour 
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Government. The emotions aroused by the ten’orists drowned 
all other calculations. The few Labour M.P.s who dared to 
challenge Mr. Bevin were voices faintly crying in the wilderness. 

Once more, however, the pendulum was to swing. While 
Mr. Bevin was taking part in the satellite Peace Conference in 
Paris in the autumn of 1946, something like a second honey¬ 
moon between the British Government and the Jewish Agency 
seemed to be under way. The British Government proposed the 
so-called Morrison Plan which divided Palestine into Arab and 
Jewish “ cantons ”. But the Jewish Agency rejected the plan, 
and the informal talks ceased. 

That was the final turning point in Mr. Bevin’s own attitude. 
When later in the year there were further talks with the Arabs 
and the Jews in London, Mr. Bevin was inclined to listen only 
to those of his advisers who argued that it was not necessary to 
make further concessions to the Zionist demands. Mr. Bevin 
was angeied particularly by the anti-British attitude of the 
American Zionists and by what he considered the lack of co¬ 
operation he received from the American Government, and in 
this resentment too he had the support of the great majority of 
British public opinion. Britain was facing increasing economic 
difficulties at home, and was becoming correspondingly sensitive 
about outside pressure. The evident failure of the British 
administration in Palestine was a sore point; neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the public liked to face it. Responsibility for it was 
therefore transferred gladly to the violence of the anti-British 
outcry in America. It must be said that a great many individual 
members of all parlies, who were bitterly critical of British 
policy, also shared this anger at American pressure without 
American responsibility. 

The days when support for the Zionist cause ranked among 
the many high ideals which found supporters among the leading 
men of all parties had definitely passed, but the full depth of 
misunderstanding had yet to be plumbed. That came with the 
hanging by Irgun Terrorists of the two British sergeants in 
Nathanya in July 1947. There had been other outrages and 
other acts of terrorism causing far greater casualties, but 
nothing had aroused such a tempest of emotional rage as now 
swept the British public. 

A revulsion of feeling, which affected the Government and 
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members of every parly in Parliament as deeply as the public, 
found expression in the one demand : Quit Palestine without 
delay. Mr. Bevin’s earlier assertions that Briti.sh control over 
the Middle East was vital, and that the wilhdraival of British 
troops from Palestine would adversely afl'cct the pay-packets of 
the British workers, were .swept aside as irrelevant. Strategic, 
economic and political arguments were impatiently over-ruled. 
It was one of those rare moments when the public mood and 
emotion really made British policy. Public opinion sounded 
the retreat from Palestine. '’Fhe Labour Party had done with 
Zionism. 

Within a matter of weeks after the two sergeants had been 
hanged, Mr. Creech Jones, Britain’s Colonial Minister, was 
to be found at Lake Success publicly washing Ills hands of 
Palestine, To the incredulous surprise of the a.ssembled 
members of the specially convened United Nations Assembly, 
wtio had come, to deal with Britain’s decision to hand the 
Palestine mandate to the United Nations, the British Govern¬ 
ment proposed to clump this troublesome ease into the Assembly’s 
lap mid rcfu.se to have anytliing further to do with it, or in 
any way assist the United Nations in whatever solution it might 
propose. For the British Government, with that annoying air 
of impartial judiciousness which so frequently irritates the 
foreigner, had produced a simple, universally understandable 
and utterly destructive formula for the occasion. In a tone of 
outraged good intention—which wa,s the tunc to which every 
British policy statement on Palestine was sung at that lime— 
Creech Jones told the Assembly of the United Nations that 
whatever the United Nation,s might decide about the future of 
Palestine, the British Government would assist in the implementa¬ 
tion of such a decision only if both Jews and Aralxs freely 
accepted the United Nations decision. It was tiie safest bet 
wliich Creech Jones—or the Britiiih—over placed. There was 
no solution conceivable that would gain Jewish and Arab 
acquiescence. There was no danger in that formula that the 
British Govemment or British troops would be called upon to 
implement any new course in Pale.stinc on wliich the United 
Nations might embark. 

In the previous April a Special Afisembly of the United 
Nations, called at the request of the British Govemment, had to 
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appoint yet another Commission of Enquiiy to recommend a 
policy for Palestine. Much wrangling and horse-trading went 
<in behind the scenes before tlie terms of reference were decided 
and the personnel of the Commission chosen. This eleven-man 
body became hnown by its hoiriblc initials as “ Unscop Its 
inclinations were dilficnlt to forecast. The various parties to 
the dispute all had spokesmen on the Commission, but none had 
a majority. Nor had Soviet policy crystallized at that time, 
although Gromyko, the Soviet delegate at tlie Assembly, had 
for the first time significantly abandoned a thirty-year-old Soviet 
policy of outright opposition to Zionism and had supported 
partition as the best solution under the existing circumstances. 

The Commission, the twenty-second to investigate the 
Palestine problem in thirty years, thus set out with its collective 
mind wide. open. The representatives from Guatemala and 
Uruguay, likeable Latin-Ameiicans if not profound students of 
the Middle East, were enthusiastically and, one suspects, em¬ 
barrassingly pro-Zionist. The Indian, an able and ruthless judge 
who had never before left India, and who assured me that the 
great majority of Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet were Jews (Shinwell was 
the only Jew in the Cabinet at the time), and the Persian, a 
knowledgeable career diplomat, supported the Arab case. In 
between wore the decisive seven neutrals who would decide the 
is,sue—an Aitstralian, a Canadian, a Swede, a Netherlander, a 
Yugoslav, a Czechoslovak and a Peruvian. The Commission was 
fortunate in its secretary. To this post was appointed a young 
American who had become Director-General of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council. Dr. Pv.alph Bunche, a man of 
brilliant parts, had already won a high position in the State 
Department—the first negro ever to do so. Pie was soon to 
become a world figure. 

After the customary hearings in Palestine, where Jews and 
Arabs said the .same things again that they had said many times 
before, and after the usual trip to the Arab capitals, the Com¬ 
mission adjourned to Geneva to prepare its report. 

Plerc began the battle for the soul of each of the seven 
uncommitted members of the Commission, The British were 
represented by an observer, and by the ubiquitous Mr. Harold 
Beeley, who appeared at every crucial moment. The Jews were 
there in force, above aU David Horowitz, an able, dynamic, and 
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politically moderate economist of outstanding ability, and an 
eloquent young British Jew, Aubrey Eban. There were fewer 
Arabs, and they were not vci*y effective. Musa Alami, a relative 
of the Mufti and an Arab intellectual of moderate views arrived, 
presented a memorandum, and withdrew into his hotel in 
Geneva’s suburbs. 

The issue had soon been narrowed down. The pro-Zionists 
proposed a partition of Palestine with a Jewish and an Arab 
state. The pro-Arabs proposed an independent Arab state vdiich 
would give minority rights to those Jews already in Palestine. 
But when there appeared no support for this extreme demand, 
they reduced it to a proposal for a federal state. 

By July—the month in which the British sergeants were 
hanged—it wa.s clear that a majority of ITNSCOP favoured 
partition, and that in fact the neutral members of the Com¬ 
mission were men of character and with wills of their own, who 
were not inclined to be bullied or pressed toward.s one view or 
another merely because their Governments or the British or the 
Zionists or the Arabs favoured a particular view. On the other 
hand, they all listened to argument and reasoning. The Swedish 
judge who was Chairman; the Canadian old-type Radical, 
Judge Rand; the Czech diplomat; (he Netherlander; and above 
all the Secretary and driving force of the Commi.ssion, Dr. 
Bunche, were not afraid to sit down and argue and dispute with 
either the British or the Jews. 

Indeed, it was not really the principle of partition (hat was 
any longer in doubt, but the nature and size of the proposed 
Jewish state. It was primarily on this issue that British pressure 
made itself felt. I’he British were firmly opposed to the Jewish 
demand that the Negev, thq great uncultivated area of southern 
Palestine, should be included in the Jewish state. Evei'y previous 
British plan for Palestine had always reseivcd the Negev for 
British control. The Army had its bases there. There v'erc 
reports, unsubstantiated and unlikely, that there was oil in the 
Negev, and there were clear indications that southern Palestine 
figured largely in the long-term strategic planning' of the sendees. 
If the British could not keep it, then it was proposed that a 
loyal ally like King Abdullah of Transjordan .should control it— 
if necessary with British help. 

In the end it was the economic arguments of David Horo'witz 
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which persuaded the doubtci-s, together with the deep impression 
made on the Commission by the almost touching faith of the 
Jews in their ability to turn the arid wastes of the Negev into 
a flourishing land able to sustain a million Jews. Ben Gurion 
had spoken ol a great Jewish port in the Gulf of Akaba, whence 
long ago King Solomon’s traders had shipped their wares to 
Africa and the Indies; he had even suggested that the future 
capital of the Jewish state might arise from this barren soil. 
Those dreams of men who had convinced the dour Canadian, 
Netherlander and Swede that they meant what they dreamt, 
turned the scale against the not very inspiring strategic arguments 
with which the British supported their contention that the Negev 
should be reserved for the Arabs. Once these three were 
persuaded, and the Negev allocated to the Jews, the work of 
the Commission was done. 

In the first week of September the report of UNSCOP 
was signed and .scaled and delivered to the United Nations, 
and immediately aftemards published to the world. The 
majority recommended partition. A minority of two together 
with the Yugoslav proposed a federal state. More important than 
anything else, in both the majority and the minority reports was 
the underlying implicit assumption that the role of the British 
in Palestine was finished; that by handing the mandate to the 
United Nations, the British had no further title to the military 
occupation of the country. Whatever the outcome, the British 
would have to go—and soon. 

I had spent a week in Geneva with the Commission during 
the critical last phase, when it became clear what the general 
tone of the report would be. There was no mistaking the 
shocked surprise in London when Ministers and the public heard 
of the impending report. I returned from Geneva in mid- 
August. Parliament had a few days earlier discussed Palestine, 
and Creech Jones had made another cryptic declaration on 
the Government’s attitude, or lack of attitude, to the forth¬ 
coming report. To read the repoit of the Commons debate, and 
to recall the meetings with Dr. Bunchc and members of the 
Commission, was like living in two worlds. Whitehall had no 
clue as to what was coming. The British Government and its 
officials apparently still had complete faith in the presence of 
the Australian, Canadian, Swede and Netherlander. They would 
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respect British views. News of the revolt of the Dominions 
against Mr. Bevin’s Palc.stinc policy, a revolt which was to 
become a feature of the U.N. discussions on Palestine, had not 
yet reached Whitehall. Even those members of the Commission 
who were most sympathetic to the Biitish viewpoint were angered 
and initated by the .supciior, supercilious and disingcnuou.s 
Eorcigu Office attitude to Palestine which they had encountered. 
The Commission had looked into the Bi itish record in Palestine 
and found it sadly wanting. It favoured the British decision to 
withdraw from the. Holy i.and, and it wanted more information 
about British intentions. It heard evidmicc on the subject from 
a British Government spokesman -—in camera. The story goes 
that, when Mr, Bcclcy htid finished liis evidence, two members 
of the Commission t.urncd to each other and started speaking 
simultaneously; one said: “You .see, the British really want to 
get out of Palc.stinc.” The other said: “You .sec, the British 
want to stay in Palestine.” The ambiguity of the British state¬ 
ment did not help the Foreign Office ctiusc. It mci’cly 
strengthened the Commission’s intentions to leave no doubt about 
its own views. 

7'he .subscqucul Parliamentary debate appeared to the Com¬ 
mission almost as a demonstration staged 1o illustrate, how com¬ 
pletely the, British Government, and particularly the Foreign 
Office and the. Colonial Office, and also Biitish public opinion, 
was out of touch with and uninformed about Palc.stinc affairs— 
either in Palestine or in the United Nations. Mr. Creech Jones 
once more went piously through all the motions of British policy. 
He hoped that the United Nations would find a solution accept¬ 
able to both Jews and Arabs. If so, they would be delighted to 
support it, If not, l,hc British Government, with its large armed 
forces in Palestine, would, of course, coerce nobody. 

Neither the Commission, the Jews, nor the Arabs were im¬ 
pressed by these repeated British declarations. They became on 
the contrary intensely suspicious. They began to believe that 
the British really did not mean to leave Palestine, that all the 
talk about handing the mandate to the United Nations was so 
much make-believe for the sake of soothing public opinion and 
Mr. Churchill’s criticisms. But the Commission was clearly 
detennined to prevent such an eventuality by every means in 
its power. It accepted none of Mr. Creech Jones’s false premises. 
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It understood clearly that the whole of British rule in Palestine 
had been based on the artificial foundation that any major 
change must be approved by both Jews and Arabs. In effect 
that 1 tiled out any change. The Commission realized that no 
matter what policy it adopted, that policy would have to be 
imposed on one or the other of the parties, if not on both. 
And since the British had made it clear that they would not 
take part in the implementation of any policy decided by the 
United Nations which in British eyes was not “ inherently Just ” 
or acceptable to both parties, the Commission also concluded 
that it would be best for all concerned if the British with¬ 
drawal was made as definite and as early as was practicable. 

Then the Commission published its report. The British 
Government had now to make up its mind. On September 
26th Mr, Creech Jones .spoke again in the U.N, Assembly. 
It was clear that the British were still dithering. It was not 
until six weeks later that Sir Alexander Cadogan gave some 
precision to the British intentions, but even this later statement 
was wrapped in all the familiar qualifications. All that emerged 
cleaidy was Britain’s determination not to co-operate in imple¬ 
menting the UNSGOP proposals. 

However the time has come to retrace our steps in order to 
consider the events in Palestine which had accompanied the 
discussions in We.strninste.r and at Lake Success, and the draft¬ 
ing of the report in Geneva, and to sec how the twilight of 
British rule was lengthening rapidly into total darkness. 
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THE TWILIGI-IT OF BRITISH RULE 

T he Palestine Jews emerged from the war in the summer 
of 1945 with a great sigh of relief, hut also with an 
ingrained memory and bitterness such as few communities 
in our time have experienced. The six hundred thousand Jews 
in Palestine had lost six million kinsmen in Europe as a result 
of the war. There was hardly one .single family among the 
Palestine Jews which had not suffered the personal loss of a 
close relative. A deep .sense of outrage, pervaded all Palestine. 
It was not confined to the cold unrelieved hatred of the men 
and the nations held directly I'csponsiblc; it extended in simmer¬ 
ing fury also against the British mandatory authorities who, in 
the eyes of the Palestinian Jews, had made it impossible to rescue 
even those few who might have escaped from the slaughter, and 
who therefore were held to be an accessory to the Nazi murders. 
Only one thing kept back the fury against the mandatory; the 
solemn promises of British statesmen of all partic.s to meet 
Jewish demands at the end of the war. Mr. Churchill had told 
Dr. Weizmtinn, during the war, that when it was all over the 
Palestine Jews were to gel their reward. The lavish and 
extravagant undertakings of the Labour Party have already been 
recorded. The over-wrought anger against British policy during 
the war was therefore tempered and held in check by the 
anticipation that these pledges were about to be honoured. 

When Labour’s overwhelming victory in the British General 
Election in July 1945 became known, the Pale.sline Jews were 
convinced that the day of Jewish redemption wa.s about to 
dawn. The Zionist leaders were soon in Whitehall. But their 
reception was less cordial than they had expected. They were 
told there would be another short delay. The new Government 
would have to take a little time to .settle down before it could 
make any pronouncement on the subject. A little chastened, 
the Zionists returned home to placate their followers, to induce, 
them to wait a little longer, to assure them that their patience 
would be well rewarded. 
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Meanwhile in Germany and Austria, in Holland and Italy, 
in Hungary and Bulgaria, in Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
France, little islands of Jews from everywhere, who had no¬ 
where to go, were found behind baibed wire waiting for release. 
They had been there for years. They had lost the sense of a 
normal existence. Now that peace had come, they wanted to 
get out. Many wanted to go to America, to Britain, to South 
Africa, but many more wanted to go only to where they were 
wanted, where they would find their own people, where they 
would be cai'cd for. It needed no undue propaganda efforts by 
the Zionists to make the great mass of the Jews in camps want 
to get to Palestine and to get there quick. The number of such 
Jews was estimated by the Anglo-American Commission of 
Enquiry to be 390,000. They represented the sole survivors of 
the families of many Pakstine Jews who had remained in 
Europe. On this remnant all Zionist policy and emotion was 
for the time being focu.sed. The creation of an independent 
state, or a Jewish army, the withdrawal of the British from 
Palestine, all these things could wait. What the Zionist leaders 
were asking for seems now almost pitilully little. They wanted 
the abrogation of the policy of the Mandatory Government, 
restricting Jewish immigration, which had been proclaimed in 
the White Paper of 1S)39, and had been at the time roundly 
and violently condemned by every leader of the Labour Party, 
by Attlee, Morrison, Dalton, Greenwood and many others—and 
also by Churchill. 

There was not a single Labour Minister in authority in 1945 
who had had a good word to say for the 1939 White Paper when 
it was presented to Parliament shortly before the outbreak of the 
second world war. The Labour Party had committed itself 
time and again to its abrogation. The White Paper had limited 
Jewish immigration to 1,500 immigrants monthly until altogether 
75,000 immigrants had reached Palestine. Then it was to stop, 
and be restarted again only with the consent of the Arabs— 
which was not likely to be forthcoming. The White Paper also 
restricted Jcn'i,sh land purchases in most areas where land was 
still available. 

As a first step the Zionist leaders asked for the lifting of these 
two restrictions, but they did not go as far in their negotiations 
with the British as to ask for all that the Labour Party had 
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offered. They said they would be satisfied with a monthly quota 
of 5,000 immigrants which would enable the camps to be 
cleared in about three years. 

The need for such a measure was widely understood. President 
Truman had sent a special envoy to the camps, who had reported 
to Iihn the desperate urgency of the problem. The President 
thereafter sent a letter to the British Prime Minister urging the 
entry of 100,000 immigrants into Palestine. This angered the 
British Cabinet and started the accusation, soon to become 
familiar, that Truman was playing politics. 

Tinman was not the only statesman who thought like this. 
In Baghdad, the wise friend of the British, Nuri Said Pasha, 
had also undemtood that it was neither wise nor human to ignore 
altogether the problem of the refugees. In a plan which he 
submitted to the Arab League and to the British he proposed a 
scheme for Palestine which allowed for the immigration of 
60,000 Jews. About the same time, the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, Azzam Pasha, was writing the report from London 
which I have already quoted (on page 52) in wlxich lie spoke 
of the terrible conditions of hundreds of thousands of Jews 
and warned the Arab states against taking an extreme and 
selfish attitude. His warning was in vain. The Arab extremists 
continued to utter warnings to the British and the British paid 
heed to them. The so-called Green Book of Nuri Pasha was 
rejected, and so was Azzam Pasha’s advice. The moderate 
leaders among the Arabs—like those among the Jews—were 
face to face now with the familiar problem in all relations with 
the British. The British officials were inclined to heed and 
support and respect the extremist more than the moderate. 

Meanwhile the Palestine Jews were still waiting. The Jewish 
New Year had been celebrated late in September 1945, and 
now, ten days later, all Jewish business life was closing down for 
the day of fasting and atonement. The last meal for twenty-four 
hours was about to be taken. There were no more newspapers, 
only the radio. Once more the anxious news-hungry public 
turned on the news—life in Palestine was so intense that one 
never knew what the next hour would bring. And then the 
news came. A dry report from Reuter’s Middle East Corre¬ 
spondent that the British Cabinet Committee had concluded its 
report and had recommended that the White Paper should be 
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letained for the time being; Jewish immigration at the rate of 
only 1,500 immigrants monthly ivould be permitted. It was a 
shock to the Palestine Jews from the results of which British 
prestige was never to recover. 

The pent-up emotions that had been restrained, fust by the 
eommon purpose of Briton and Jew to defeat Nazi Germany, 
later by expectation of a change to come in British policy, were 
now released. [ he moderate leaders of the Jewish Agency gave 
their open approval for the resumption of Alyah Beth (“ Immi¬ 
gration Two ”) which the British called illegal immigi-ation and 
the Jews called unpermitted immigration. That was the majority 
reaction. But the Irgun with its thousand or two members 
declared war. So did the Stern Gang, with its few hundreds. 

There were at this time three clearly defined Jewish semi¬ 
legal or illegal organizations. There was first of all the Haganah, 
sponsored in fact by the Jewish Agency. This was a defence 
organization in which every young Jew had to undergo a period 
of rough-and-ready militaiy training. An offspring of the 
Haganah was the Palmaeh into which picked recruits of the 
Haganah were drafted for full-time service as instructors or as a 
nucleus for a commando force. The existence of the Palmaeh 
wa.s camouflaged from the British by basing it largely on the com¬ 
munal settlements and making its members appear to the outsider 
as ordinary settlers. The British knew of its existence though 
not of its detailed composition. The policy of the Haganah, 
at the time of this first disillusionment after the war, was to 
engage only in fostering illegal immigration, and even then to 
avoid any cla,sh with British troops which might lead to blood¬ 
shed, The Commandcr-in-Chief of the Haganah was Moshe 
Sneh, a coolly calculating Polish Jew, who at tlris time was 
politically well to the Right, but thought it possible that the 
Jews might come to terms with the Russians. Later, after he 
had been replaced as Commander of the Haganah by Israel 
Galili, a Left-wing farmer, Sneh forsook his Right-wing politics 
and became the foremost spokesman for Israel’s orientation 
towards the Soviet Union and advocate of turning Israel into 
a popular democracy. In the summer of 1946, however, shortly 
before his departure from the Haganah command, Sneh was 
prepared to make a deal with the British. If the British were 
prepared to accept the Haganah as the legal defence force of 
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the Jews in Palestine, then the Haganah would not oppose, and 
indeed would help to protect, the establishment of British 
militai-y and naval bases in Palestine. I believe that Sneh’s 
proposal, which was approved by a good many Jewish Agency 
and Plaganah officials, was never put formally to the British. 
But informally it was frequently suggested as a plan to settle 
the Palestine problem. I’hc British authorities concerned, how¬ 
ever, were rather cool, if not contemptuous of the idea. They 
argued that, if they wanted bases in Palestine, they would have 
them without the agreement or the approval of the Haganah. 
On the whole British policy preferred to weaken and humiliate 
the Haganah in the eyes of the Palestine Jews. Every rapproche¬ 
ment between the British and the moclciate Zionist leaders was 
discouraged. In fact, the British were providing the ideal setting 
for the activities of the Irgun. 

The Irgun Zvai Lcumi (the National Military Organization) 
was an entirely different organization from the Haganah with a 
wholly different outlook. It had two distinct facets. There was 
a restricted inner core of trained commando units, brave and 
ruthless, with a distinct philasophy of their own. This core con¬ 
sidered itself to be a guerilla force at war with the. British and 
therefore entitled to use the methods of warfare and receive the 
protection to which a declared enemy is entitled. But the Irgun 
had also a mass following drawn laigcly from oriental and East 
European Jews, who were not burdened with a philosophic 
approach to justify their terrorism—which actually took primarily 
the fonn of enthusiastic and vocal support rather than active 
and risky participation. In many ways, the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the Irgun, Menahem Beigin, was more representative of the 
mass of his following than of the selected few who conducted 
the daring and murderous operations against the British. Beigin, 
a smallish man in his late thirties, looking older because of his 
heavy glasses, appeared to be the typical Jew engaged in a 
small way in business in any town cast of the Elbe. There was 
nothing niilitai^ about him, nothing commanding, nothing 
exceptionally impressive. Yet, thanks to British policy, he 
became an almost legendary figure in Palestine. There was a 
price on his head. There were curfews and searches conducted 
at divisional strength with over ten thousand British soldiers. 
They found him and questioned him a dozen times, but never 
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identified him. He cast a halo on his movement, and the British 
authorities in Pale.stine, trying to find an explanation for their 
failure to lay hands on him, began to build up and exaggerate 
the power and size of the Irgun until, in British eyes, it almost 
rivalled the Idaganah in membership and influence. 

In fact, it did nothing of the kind. The Irgun’s active 
commando force probably never numbered more than a few 
hundreds at the most, while its fellow-travel lens numbered some 
thousands and sympathizers a few thousand more. But the 
British attacks on the Haganah for assisting and organizing illegal 
immigration made the Jewish public irritated and angered by 
the British and impatient with the Haganah for its kid-glove 
methods. The Irgun started to cash in on this mood. 

When I arrived in Palestine m December 1945 the white 
clouds of hope which had followed the Labour Party’s election 
victory had been dispelled : in their stead the prospect was over¬ 
cast with dark foreboding. It needed no prophet to recognize 
the impending storm, but it did need an ability to face facts. 
Perhaps it needed also eyes unclouded by the short-sightedness 
which prolonged residence in Palestine seemed to have inflicted 
on most of its inhabitants and on almost all the British officials 
and soldiers who itiled the Holy Land. 

I did not come as a politician or propagandist. I came as 
Reuter’s correspondent to report on the conditions in Palestine 
and to describe events as they happened. I had looked forward 
to the assignment; I had made no bargain with my conscience 
to watch out lest I fall for one line of propaganda or another, 
for the idea never occurred to me. I had come straight from an 
interesting assignment in Persia and Iraq, and this promised to 
be a complete change. I knew perhaps six of the Jewish Agency 
leaders but othewise I came as a stranger. I dwell on this 
personal setting, for it played a considerable part in subsequent 
developments. 

The Jewish Agency authorities and many leading Jewish 
families had by this time become so obsessed with the need to 
mould and influence world opinion that they set the greatest 
possible store on the need to convert neutral or hostile journalists 
or visiting politicians. If you came to Palestine as the representa¬ 
tive of a powerful newspaper or of a world-wide news agency, 
all doors were opened to you by the Jews, provided you appeared 
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willing to listen to the Zionist case and say or wiitc some friendly 
and admiring words. But woe to you once you were known 
to be friendlily inclined to Zionist policy or, worse still, if it 
became known that you had been convinced by it. Then there 
was no more need for the Jewish Agency to pay attention to 
you. They had little time for friends that no longer needed 
conver ting. And the British administration would also cease to 
treat you as persona grata. 

It would be grossly unjust to generalize too much on this 
score, but it ivas noticed by most journalists and many other 
visitors. For the journalist in search of information there was 
only one greater handicap than being friendly to the Jews, and 
that was to be a Jew yourself. There was nothing that most 
Jewish Agency leader's and many other Palestinian Jews liked 
better at that time than a non-Jew who could be made to say 
some kind words about them. The attitude to other Jews was 
almost a little patronizing—particularly if they had no imme¬ 
diately useful purpose to serve. The Zionist lenders were not 
only intci'csted in Jewish opinion but in world opinion, and 
their whole outlook was orientated accordingly. They were far 
more interested in what Reuter’s or the JVezo Toik Tinted had to 
say than in what their own papers .said. 

This mood endured for over a year, for Israel had become an 
independent state, and then towards the end of 1949 came one 
of those quicksilver changes of opinion to which Jews are so 
liable. The Israeli outlook hardened; let the world think what it 
liked; Israel had set her course and would not deviate from it. 
Public opinion became truculent, almost xenophobic. Victory is 
a heady wine. 

It was into this earlier milieu charged with passionate concern 
for world public opinion that I landed one December morning. I 
had hardly set foot in Jerusalem before I was overwhelmed with 
invitations and visits from prominent Jews and Zionist leaders. 
They were quick off the mark, and they did not rest at the end 
of a good lunch or dinner or talk, as the Persians had done in 
Teheran. I was invited to visit settlements and to lour the 
country. After a few days I was exhausted. I had enjoyed the 
settlements and their men and women, but I was less impressed 
by the intelligent but distorted and narrow politics with which 
the children from the age of eight upwards seemed fluently 
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acquainted. And my mind began to go automatically numb 
as soon as the propaganda gramophone, as I called it, was 
turned on. 

I called also, of course, on the Chief Secretaiy, Mr. John 
Shaw, as he was then, and on the Arab leaders who, like the 
Jews, also turned on their own propaganda record with 
equally devastating effect on the listener. Then I started work— 
and then my troubles began. 

I had moved about a good deal during the war and afterwards 
in countries under great stress, or under occupation or at war, 
But never had I needed so many passes and never had I been 
stopped so often by so many unfriendly rifles or tommy-guns 
stuck threateningly through a car window. In fact I was made 
to feel like a criminal suspect every time I went out of doors. 
It was impossible to miss the atmosphere of war and the under- 
cuiTcnt of mutual hostility between Jews and British. There 
were at the most 200,000 adult male Jews in Palestine, and 
to watch them there were 100,000 British, Indian, West African 
negro and Arab troops, halfa-dozen R.A.F. stations and a 
naval base at Haifa. If you looked for young men only, the 
Holy Land had twice as many armed young Britons as Jews of 
the same age. It was therefore hardly surprising that the popula¬ 
tion, and even the casual visitor, could not for a moment 
forget the presence of the British and, as relations worsened, 
the British troops assumed increasingly and inevitably the 
proportions, the manners and the appearance of an occupation 
army. 

The British public at home, I soon realized, knew little of 
this. But in Palestine there was no mistaking the situation or 
the atmosphere. Everybody could see it, and feel it, and 
complained about an intolerable situation. I wrote a despatch 
about Palestine being an anned camp with troops and miles of 
barbed wire and a hardly suppressed psychology of a country 
at war. For not only the British had arms, but the Jews also. 
That was the time when the mystery of the Jewish armament 
and of the size of the Haganah still served the Jews in good 
stead. No one could publicly check the numbers or openly test 
the quality of the Haganah’s mystery army. There were articles 
in the press describing the 80,000 members of the Haganah and 
their impre.ssive equipment and armament. I was travelling with 
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a District Commander of the Haganah one day when he react 
one such account in the London Daily Mail. “ This is most 
encouraging,” he said, turning to me. “ I see wc have 80,000 
soldiers in the Haganah, and we have tanks and planes. It gives 
me courage, d'hey must all, however, be attached to other 
districts,” he concluded, “ for I have never seen tanks, guns or 
planes in my area.” 

The Arabs also were raising a para-military organization, so 
that on available statistics it was safe to conclude that in the 
Holy Land every young man of militaiy age either went about 
openly armed (if he was British) or had arms available (if he 
was a Jew or an Arab). Such a state of alfairs would have been 
tricky at the best of times, and it was anything but the best of 
times in Palestine. It was too much like having a torchlight 
procession with powder barrels. There was bound to be an 
explosion. 

I said so. I was told by the British authorities that such 
reporting was simply blatant Zionist propaganda. I went across 
the Jordan to see the Emir Abdullah (he had not yet been 
anointed by Ernest Bevin) and printed what Abdullah had said. 
I was told by the Hebrew newspaper that I was disseminating 
Arab propaganda. I expressed my (mistaken) view that Ernest 
Bevin really meant to solve the Palestine problem and that the 
Anglo-American Commission’s report when it came would 
receive his full attention, and that British public opinion was 
not ho.stile to the Palestine Jews. I was told by Jews and Arabs 
that I was talking like a British agent. The idea that anyone 
could be genuinely and honestly mistaken without any sinister 
ulterior motive rarely occurred to anyone in Palestine. 

It all seemed abnormally silly. But I was to leaim in due 
course that nothing was too silly where Palestine was concerned. 
To evei-y word you spoke, to everything you did, to every thought 
you put to paper or omitted to put to paper there was attached 
a motive—-and never the obvious one. It speaks well for the 
people of Palestine and their achievements that, in spite of 
these forbidding features, you had to admire their work and 
like them for themselves. But how they could annoy you and 
anger you! They were always so sure about everything, and 
particularly about their own righteousness and everybody else’s 
wickedness—particularly if they were British. 
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In December 1945 every Jew in Palestine was convinced that 
the British had again betrayed, tricked or cheated him. Inevitably 
the situation was deteriorating. There were clashes between 
troops and settlers. Eight Jews had been killed in one incident. 
Before I had arrived in Palestine I had heard talk only of the 
threatening clash between Jews and Arabs. When I arrived I 
found that the Arabs were quietly watching from the side lines 
while Briti.sh and Jews were getting ready for trouble. 

But everything remained outw'ardly calm as Christmas 
approached. A great sigh of relief passed through the British 
army camp.s—a quiet holiday seemed likely. It was an unusually 
mellow winter, and by the early afternoon of Christmas Eve 
the streets of Jerusalem echoed with the roar of army vehicles 
of every size and shape, loaded to capacity, making their way 
to Bethlehem in preparation for the midnight mass. It seemed 
as if the army had abandoned its job for the occasion. Later 
that evening we also joined the endless procession of army 
vehicles that stretched in one long block along the narrow road 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 

It was dark when we approached Bethlehem, but wherever 
one looked there were British soldiers. I turned to my companion 
— a Haganah official — and said jokingly, “ If I were the 
Haganah this seems to be an ideal time for an Operation 
Bethlehem.” He looked at me for a moment, and then said 
quietly ; “ Would you like to watch it? ” 

We left Bethlehem immediately after midnight and raced 
back to Jerusalem. I was told to be ready to leave at a minute’s 
notice. Wc left on Christmas Day. Something had gone wrong. 
The operation was postponed for twenty-four hours. We called 
at a large block of offices in the port area of Haifa, where my 
companion received his instructions. Something was clearly 
afoot. But at five that afternoon the destroyer crews who had 
been patrolling the, Palestine coast against illegal immigrants 
were given the “ all clear”. No more trouble was expected and 
the crews came ashore for Christmas dinner. At the next table 
in a Haifa restaurant sat the four young Jews who were com¬ 
manding Operation Bethlehem, 

A ship was coming in -with 220 immigrants aboard. Its instruc¬ 
tions were to avoid capture if possible. Just before nightfall the 
small schooner had been sighted by a destroyer, but darlcness 
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enabled it to escape. Already her journey from Genoa had 
exceeded the scheduled limit. There had been neither food nor 
water for tire past twenty-four hours. The captain felt he could 
not slay at sea any longer and decided to make a nrn for shore. 
He signalled to Haifa that he was making for Naharya beach, 
north of Acre. 

Units of the Haganah had been mobilized. They had moved 
to their allotted stations before dusk fell, for there was a British 
curfew on all tralBc outside the towns and settlements from six 
in the evening until dawn. They formed a perimeter around 
Naharya with instructions to prevent any unauthorized passage, 
but they were not to oppose the passage of British troops if this 
involved shooting at the British. It was a difficult operation. 
Less than a half a mile from the planned landing beach there 
was a large Arab Legion encampment. The seashore was kept 
under obseiwation by a constant Arab mounted patrol. Shortly 
after nightfall the schooner was again in radio communication 
with Haganah H.Q. in Haifa. She thought she was being 
followed and the captain again decided to take evasive action 
at sea. At the same time reports of approacloing British troops 
were received. The Haganah dispersed as quietly as it had 
gathered. 

Only a handful of local Jews were on the beach when, at a 
little after eleven that night of Christmas Day the Hanah Senes 
hove into sight and ran straight for shore where she beached 
some twenty-five yards out. She was hardly larger than a life¬ 
boat; it seemed incredible that there could be 220 people on 
board. A heavy, treacherous current was running, and all efforts 
to take the passengers off the boat failed. Ropes were thrown, 
and broke. When finally a rope was fastened and the passengers 
prepared to cross by hanging on, they were found to be too 
weak; they dropped into the water and were saved only in the 
nick of time. The immigrants were getting anxious—almost 
hysterical. Some of them had journeyed for nine months from 
Turkestan in Central Russia, always “ underground ”, and now 
they had come to their journey’s end; all that lay between them 
and achievement was a treacherous twenty-five-yards-wide gulf 
of water—and shallow water at that. The Haganah commander 
was anxious lest the ship capsize and drown the lot. At one point, 
after two hours vain effort, it was decided to inform the British 
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naval authorities and seek their help to take off the immigrants. 
It was a bitter decision after so much effort and with the goal 
at last in sight. One more attempt was made to do without the 
British. The ship was listing dangerously. Dawn and discovery 
were not far off The nervous tension on the beach of Naharya 
mounted with every minute. A human chain was formed through 
the strong current and in this way, one by one, the immigrants 
were brought off the ship. Two were drowned. 

Next came an even more difficult feature of illegal immigra¬ 
tion, and one that showed how the Haganah organization 
worked. Everyone of the immigrants landed with soaking 
clothes. They were mostly young, under twenty-fwe. As they 
landed they were given a new set of clothes to make it appear 
they were local residents. Each one received an identity card as 
issued by the l^alestine Government, and hidden away under the 
trees was a fleet of motor buses of the kind that noimally ply 
between Naharya, where the landing took place, and Haifa. 
The moment the curfew was lifted at six in the morning, the 
first bus left with a mixed complement of genuine workers going 
to town and immigrants dressed like workers. Fifteen minutes 
later, there was no sign left at Nahaiya of the immigrants 
themselves. On the beach was the capsized vessel, the Hanah 
Senes, flying a blue-and-white banner with the inscription; 
“ Elere the Jewish Defence Army landed one of the surviving 
remnants of the six million dead.” 

It was not until everything had been cleared, and it was found 
impossible to remove the. evidence of the ship, that the authorities 
were notified. They arrived rather sheepishly on the scene. They 
asked questions and received bland innocent answers. There 
was nothing more they could do. 

Wc left Naharya in a complicated zigzag from one settlement 
to another, each settlement being in fact a different Haganah 
command. The sense of conspiratorial secrecy was closely 
maintained. Finally, in a small bungalow in a working-class 
suburb of Haifa, we received authority from a Haganah official 
for myself to interview some of the arrivals. We drove to Yagur, 
one of the largest communal settlements, just outside Haifa. As 
we entered the settlement there was nothing unusual about it, 
but the guards in hiding who were watching all approaches 
were pointed out to me. Inside I spoke to a variety of boys and 
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girls who were still in a stale of incredible ecstasy about their 
good fortune. One party of three good-looking and buxom 
guds, barely in their twenties, explained they had been nine 
months under way. They were Lithuanian Jews who, as 
Zionists, had been transported to Siberia when the Russians 
occupied the Baltic states in 1940. In 1941, when Russia entered 
the war, they were released from Siberia and sent to Turkestan 
near the Persian border. Conditions there were hard and, but 
for the receipt of outside relief from the Jewish organizations, 
they doubted whether they would have survived. A number of 
younger Zionists decided to escape to Persia and on to Palestine. 
They were caught on the border by the Russians, tried and 
sentenced to seven years. The girls said their chance came when 
a group of Polish soldiers in the same district were to be I'e- 
patriated to Poland after the Red Army’s liberation of Warsaw. 
The girls joined the party, dressed as Polish soldiers, though they 
did not spealc Polish. That was in Mai'ch 1945. From Poland 
they made their way across Czechoslovakia to Hungary, where 
they were able to link up with the Zionist “ underground 
railway ” which ran immigrants via Italy to Palestine. 

Stage by stage they moved nearer to the coast of Italy until 
in mid-December they were picked to leave for Palestine. They 
were two weeks at sea, evading British patrols, both sea and air. 
That was their only acquaintance with the British people; they 
were the people who tried to stop them from reaching Palestine 
on the last lap of their journey. It soured then’ outlook on 
Brilam’s policy and Britons generally. It put the British on a 
par with all the others who had hunted them in the course of 
their brief lives : Nazis, Russians, Poles, now the British too. 
The motive.s or the good intentions of the hunter are always 
difficult to appreciate if you are unlucky enough to be the 
hunted. Thus the first indelible impression of these new 
immigrants, as of many others, was that they did not like the 
British, whom they had not yet met, but who had overshadowed 
their lives for the last two critical weeks. I asked one of the 
girls what had impressed her most in Palestine. She replied that 
she had wept when she saw an old Jew with long beard walking 
about as if that was the most natural thing in the world. In 
her past experience a beard was the symbol of abuse and 
persecution, and finally even old Jews found it advisable to have 
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them shaved oil It did not occur to her or to most other Jews 
to connect the presence of the beards and the British in any 
way. It was not merely ingratitude on the part of the Jew.s; it 
was a tribute to Biitish policy in Palestine, which had succeeded 
in making its inhabitants forget and despise the benefits which 
British rule had brought to them. 

This was a great day for the Plaganah. A sense of elation, 
quiet pride and self-confidonce made itself felt throughout the 
districts and spread to evei-y Jewish community in Palestine. 
They felt that they had done a deed that was worthy of their 
cause. They had asserted their right to immigrate in the face 
of a great array of British force; they had prevailed w'ithout 
shedding one drop of blood, and at the same time they had 
asserted the growing force and organizing power of the Jewish 
underground. The Hanah Senes had been a test and, although 
the boat itself had been lost, it had succeeded. Other boats 
were being fitted out, and more immigrants would come; and the 
Plaganah would continue to stake its wits against British might. 
It was the kind of fight in which the Haganah would enjoy the 
sympathy of the world both for the justice of its cause and the 
humanity of its methods. It was a Christmas Day which the 
Jews of Palestine felt they would long remember. For on that 
day they had found a weapon, and it had been tried and found 
not wanting. 

But this satisfaction was shoit-lived. People in Palestine were 
still telling each other the story of the Hanah Senes, with that 
glow of pride and satisfaction which springs from an honourable 
job well done, when forty-eight houre lalei’, at twenty minutes 
past seven in the evening, the centre of Jerusalem was rocked 
by a loud explosion, followed by a quarter of an hour of intense 
small arms fire. The sirens blared to add to the noise. Traffic 
stopped. The Hanah Senes was forgotten. The Irgun had 
attacked the Central Police Station in Jerosalem. A number of 
Basulo soldiers had been killed. So had a British Inspector of 
Police who had been particularly co-operative with the Jewish 
Agency. The death-roll mounted. Curfew was clamped on 
Jerusalem. Searches were conducted. The British were now the 
victims and the accusers. The impressive moral capital re¬ 
presented by the policy of the Haganah had been squandered. 
The elation, the self-amfidence and the quiet pride disappeared. 
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The British authorities faced a comparatively simple situation 
which required a simple decision. Two different organizations 
had set themselves to break the authority of the Mandatory 
Power. The Haganah had set itself a task which, though 
illegal, was morally and politically justifiable and might even 
have been abandoned in response to a gesture of understanding 
and goodwill by the Palestine authorities. The Irgun and the 
Stern Gang had decided to set out on the path of terrorism, 
and to fight the British aceordingly. But before the Irgun could 
succeed in its set purpose, it had to gain at least the benevolent 
neutrality of the great mass of Jewish public opinion in 
Palestine. It was this goodwill that the British now succeeded 
in gaining for the Irgun. No one else could have done it. 

The curfew, the searches, the harassing of the civil population, 
and the indignities heaped upon it, which followed the police 
station outrage, failed to apprehend any of the perpetrators of 
the attack. Indeed, within a few days another attack followed 
on the police station at Jalfa and the British armoury at Tel- 
Aviv. What the action of the British authorities did do was to 
harden the heart of the Jewish population, to force them into 
at least passive support of terrorism. 

The vicious circle was forming. The British authorities now 
argued that it was valueless for Jewish leaders to denounce 
terrorism with words and protect the terrorists with deeds. But 
that was not the issue. It was on the cards about that time that 
the Plaganah itself might take the terrorists in hand, and finish 
them once and for all. But the British frustrated any such 
hopes. For British venom and British reprisals were directed 
much less against the terrorists than against the Haganah. The 
Haganah was harried, its ships halted, immigrants interned. 
The British army was taking mattem increasingly into its own 
hands. It began to press the Government in London to allow 
it a free hand to clear up the situation. But it proposed no 
measures which would lead to the arrest of the general .staff 
of the terrorists; on the contrary, it wanted to close down the 
Jewish Agency and arrest its leaders. This plan, called 
“ Operation Agatha ”, was, of course, the answer to every 
terrorist’s prayer; it would finally undermine the authority of the 
moderates; it would rally public opinion more than ever behind 
those who hit back hard. 
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Meanwhile, in frustrated indignation, the Haganah rank and 
file was pressing for action, and for abrogation of the strict 
orders issued by its leaders that the Haganah must not cause 
the loss of a single British life. It was a difficult period for the 
Haganah leadership, which did not altogether rise to the 
occasion. The question of teirorism had become the major 
issue. What should the Jewish leaders in Palestine do? 

Messages were exchanged with the Jewish Agency leaders in 
London, some of which fell into the hands of the British. These 
show that at the crucial moment the Zionist leaders were inclined 
towards direct action but shirked taking the responsibility for it. 
The Jewish Agency leaders who met in London were beset by 
pressure from every side. The terrorists were setting the pace. 
The Haganah leaders were also getting impatient; their policy 
of bloodless illegal immigration ended almost invariably in the 
confiscation of their boats and the transfer of the imraigi'ants 
into the Government camp at Athlit, near Haifa. One section 
of the Haganah was pressing for a united front of all military 
organizations—Palmach, Irgun and Stern Gang. The Agency 
looked hopefully to Downing Street and knocked vainly at the 
doors of the Ministers who used to be so friendly. None of 
them were prepared at that time to take up cudgels against 
Bevin on so unpopular an issue as the Zionists. 

Thus vainly casting about for some reward for their modera¬ 
tion and patience, the Zionist leaders at last surrendered to the 
pressure for more extreme measures. But even now they drew 
back from the implications of their decision. They agreed to a 
working arrangement with the terrorists which would keep the 
Haganah informed of Irgun plans, but the Haganah itself 
would continue its policy of avoiding bloodshed at almost any 
cost. It was the kind of agreement that could never work, and 
indeed the; policy of the Haganah was of a kind that w^ould 
soon reveal its basic weakness. 

Early in June 1946 the Haganah decided on a show of 
strength. During one night it attacked every important bridge 
linking the British in Palestine with the neighbouring rountries. 
Almost all the bridges were blown up. The railway and airports 
were also attacked and widespread damage was done, not least 
to British prestige. It was a brilliantly planned and executed 
operation. The communications of the British army in Palestine 
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were effectively cut. But the plan had a fatal flaw. It was of a 
kind that the British Government could not ignore; it invited 
retaliation; and the Haganah was not altogether prepared for 
the retaliation that followed. 

This demonstrative act by the Haganah was just what the 
British army chiefs had been waiting for. Their arguments had 
not persuaded the G’abinet so far to allow the army to go as far 
as they wished with punitive measures again,st the Jewish Agency 
and all sections of Palestine Jewry. But, in the face of such open 
flouting of British authority, the Cabinet's resistance weakened. 
The army received permission to take action. The Haganah was 
now faced by the age-old dilemma of those who set out to resist 
without desiring to cause bloodshed. Too late the Haganah 
leadens realized that the consequences of their action had been 
different from what they had calculated. They had thought 
that the Haganah demonstration of blowing up bridges, 
destroying planes on R.A.F. airfields and generally showing the 
hidden might of the underground Plaganah, would impress the 
British authorities so much that they would change their course 
and accede, in part at lca.st, to the Jewish Agency demands. 

The army did nothing of the kind. It welcomed the 
opportunity at last to get tough with the Palestine Jews. The 
Jewish Agency headquarters were occupied on the Sabbath 
morning of June 29lh, 19415. All its leading members were 
arrested, including the aged orthodox Rabbi I'ishman, who 
violently resisted being taken into a vehicle because of the 
orthodox Jewish proscription of travelling in a vehicle on the 
Sabbath day. The Jewish leadcis were despatched to the 
internment camp at Latrun, in the plain of Ayclon, where 
Joshua had made the sun sttmd still, and where it seems to have 
stayed ever since, judging by the torrid heat and the absence of 
trees or shade of any sort. It was midsummer. It was madness. 

Throughout the country British troops went into action 
against the Palmach and the Haganah rather than against the 
terrorists. At the settlement of Yagur an arms cache was 
discovered and military personnel were brought from all over 
the Middle East to view the find. The settlers were despatched 
for internment either to Latrun or still further south to Raffa on 
the Egyptian border. The settlement was searched. Every home 
was thoroughly turned out. Wild rumours spread through 
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Palestine about destruction, desecration and pilfering by the 
British army during these operations. As soon as the road was 
clear I toured the settlements that had been searched. 

There was great agitation in every settlement. The settlers 
were outraged, and some were slightly hysterical. The shock 
had been great. The .settlements wiiich had been selected for 
search were in the main those belonging to a moderate socialist 
group, violently anti-terrorist and preaching the need of a bi¬ 
national state of Jews and Arabs. It was clear that, in at least 
three instances, before such model settlements were raided the 
troops were told that it was the hide-out of terrorists, Bolshevists 
and Fascists. Just prior to this nation-wide search, the Stem 
Gang had carried out the cold-blooded murder of seven British 
soldiers in Tel-Aviv, who were lulled while sleeping in theii’ 
camp. The British troops were, therefore, understandably 
inflamed against any suspected accessories to the murder. But 
the military authorities who directed these raids, and particularly 
the G.O.G., General Evelyn Barker, should have known better 
than to seek for links between the Stern Gang and these settlers. 
British intelligence in Palestine was pretty good. There was no 
question but that the British military authorities were either 
appallingly ignorant or deliberately misleading their soldiers. 

After going cai'cfully over the ground of their activities in the 
early dziys of July, it became clear to me that no serious effort 
was being made to strike at the terrorist root, but that an all-out 
attempt was under way to destroy the moderate leadership of 
the Jewish Agency and humble the whole Jewish population of 
Palestine. One incident will perhaps suffice. Some twenty 
minutes from Tel-Aviv is the model settlement of Ma Baro-d. 
Its population at that time consisted of about two hundred 
young men and women, about equally divided, and some 
hundred-and-fifty children under fifteen. It was a settlement of 
the Hashomer Hatiair, an idealistically-inclined socialist group. 
Its pride was a communal dining-hall, and an English library 
which included files o^ The Times, the Economist and tire //ezv 
Statesman. 

Before dawn on June 29th, the guard became alarmed because 
of suspicious movements on the perimeter. Before he could 
rouse the settlers, however, eight hundred British paratroops in 
full commando kit, wearing tennis shoes and with blackened 
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faces, who had surrounded the settlement, broke through the 
gates and the fences. They broke into the little onc-roomed huts 
where the settlers slept, where the girls slept alone; brandishing 
tommy-guns and bayonets, they broke into the nurseries wheic 
fifty small children slept with their nurses. They stood over the 
settlers while they put some clothes on. I'hcn all the settlers, 
including the children, were shepherded into separate wire cages 
for men and women. There they stayed, while the settlement 
and their homes and belongings were searched. Mine detectors 
were brought in, and pneumatic drills to test the floors and walls 
of the dining-hall. This was war. Anyone who happened to be 
visiting the settlement—a frequent occurrence—was set aside as 
a suspect. Others who were suspected of being members of the 
Haganah were also separated. Then everybody was screened. 
More suspects were weeded out. In the end the army departed, 
taking most of the men w'ith them for internment and further 
interrogation. Only some twenty were left behind. It turned 
out later that nothing was found and no suspect caught at Ma 
Barod. But the British visitors were long remembered. 

I went over the settlement after the British had departed. 
The library was strewn on the floor. A large number of books 
had been torn apart. The files of the Econojnist had been torn 
up. The homes had been left in a wild disorder. Everything 
had been turned out. Doors had not been opened, even when 
they had not been locked. They had been .sma.shcd down. And 
then came the inventory. Nothing teiriblc. Nothing that other 
armies do not do. Nothing that the Israelis did not themselves 
do later to the Arabs. Fountain pens, watches, loose change and 
such-like had gone. In the case of two Jewish soldiers jnst 
demobbed, their war gratuities had also disappeared. The 
settlers had expected that this might be done by any army in 
the world—except the British. During the war they had 
entertained hundreds of British soldiers at the settlement. The 
library contained a whole volume of appreciative letter's written 
after their return to their units. They had sent swccls for the 
children and presents for the girls. But it seemed to the settlers, 
on the morrow of the raid, that all this had been only a false 
front, that only now were they seeing the true face of the 
British. 

Ma Barod was but a single settlement. But the events there 
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were repeated in many other places in Palestine—in Jerusalem 
and Tel-Aviv, in Haifa and in the remote settlements of the 
Negev. In the cold perspective of events, what happened does 
not seem so very temble. But at the time, amidst all the 
accumulated emotion, it marked the breaking-point of the 
Jewish attitude to the British. It created the soil from which, 
only two weeks later, terrorism was to produce its most hateful 
fruit. Menahem Beigin, the commander of the Irgun, had one 
outstanding quality, which he used now to the utmost. He was 
a planner, albeit on a small scale, but meticulous down to the 
smallest detail. He now set himself to crack his toughest nut. 
Pie proposed to blow up the headquarters of the Palestine 
administration, established in the east wing of the King David 
Plotel in Jerusalem. The building was protected by every con¬ 
ceivable human and technical device. You approached it 
through a barbed-wire alley hanked by armed soldiers. Its front 
was covered by wire netting to prevent casual explosives being 
tossed at it. When you finally reached the outer door it was 
barred by steel shutters which could be opened only by an 
electrically operated switch from the inside. Once inside, you 
had to pass through yet another electrically operated door before 
reaching the offices of the secretariat. There were armed patrols 
outside the building, on the approaches to the building, and on 
the roof of the building. But the main part, shut off from the 
east wing, was Jerusalem’s famed and best hotel. 

After three weeks of curfew, seai'ch and arrest, the army was 
beginning to feel that it had broken the back of the Haganah, 
and indeed there were a number of defeatists in Haganah’s 
ranks. But the British had failed to disrupt the main outline of 
the organization of the Palmach and of illegal immigration, 
which continued all the time; and, far more significant, the 
terrorist organizations had remained almost entirely unaffected 
by the whole army operation. 

Thus, during the middle of July, Beigin approached the then 
commander of the Palmach and explained his project. It was 
of a kind that required more facilities than the Irgun alone 
possessed. Beigin suggested a joint operation by the Palmach 
and the Irgun. After some discussion this was turned down by 
the Palmach commander, who proposed instead that the attack 
should be earned out at night and warning given to avoid loss 
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of life. The Palmach claimed later that the Irgun agreed to 
these conditions, and accordingly the Palmach leaders undertook 
not to interfere in the Irgun’s preparations. It must be 
remembered that at the time the Palmach leaders were them¬ 
selves being hunted by the British. 

The Irgun did not abide by the agreement. Shortly after noon 
on July 22nd, 1946, a truck loaded with milk churns and 
manned by men dressed as Arabs, drove up to the kitchen 
entrance of the King David Plotcl at the west end, on the 
opposite side to the Government wing. Nobody took much 
notice as the Arabs unloaded the churns and rolled them into 
the basement of the hotel. The basement had a broad passage 
running the whole length of the hotel from the kitchen in the 
west wing to the basement under the Govei-nmcnt offices in the 
east wing. Amidst all the refinements of security which had 
been expended on the protection of the Government’s offices, 
no one had apparently thought of guarding the basement, to 
which there was virtually free access. 

The “ Arabs ” proceeded to hold up the kitchen staff and 
came up against a British officer emerging from the communica¬ 
tions rooms which were also situated in the basement. They 
shot him in the stomach. The shot was heard and the kitchen 
hands also gave the alanai. It was now about fifteen minutes 
after noon, about five minutes since the truck had arrived. The 
concierge of the hotel, who had watched the arrival of the 
truck and who heard the alarm, called to a British sentry to 
investigate. The sentry did not wish to leave his post and had 
almost to be dragged to the kitchen entrance. He arrived just 
in time to see the men dressed as Arabs drive off in the tmek. 
He fired a few shots, but there still was no general alanm. It 
took some time before a military party went down to pick up 
the wounded officer, while othei’s went to inve,stigatc the general 
situation. A few minutes later—about two minutes before the 
half-hour—^the King David Plotel and the newspaper, the 
Palestine Post, received warning telephone calls that the 
Government wing of the hotel had been mined. There was 
just time to sound the warning bell in the hotel before a 
great detonation shook the city and rocked the hotel. The 
heavy Jerusalem limestone collapsed on more than a hundred 
Government employees. The Irgun claimed later that it had 
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telephoned a warning to the Chief Secretary, but there is no 
supporting evidence for tliis belated claim. Indeed the other 
warnings were so timed as to allow no interval for any pre¬ 
cautionary withdrawal. Over ninety British, Arabs and Jews 
were killed. The responsibility was without question that of the 
Irgun, though the Palmach leadere must also have had an 
uneasy conscience. However, they swore that they would never 
again trust the word of the Irgun. The Government and the 
army on its part had shown extraordinary laxity in its security 
measures. It was merely one aspect of the previous weeks’ 
preoccupation with the Haganah. 

The outrage shocked the Haganah into action. Though its 
leaders were still being hunted by the aimy and the police, they 
issued a series of strongly worded denunciations of the Irgun 
and its terrorist methods. The Left-Socialist Party, Hashomer 
Hatzair, pressed the Jewish Agency Executive to proclaim open 
war against Irgun. But thus far the Jewish Agency would not 
go. How could it, in face of the treatment it was receiving 
from the British? 

Just the same, the moral climate was again, for a brief space 
of time, adverse to the terrorists. And then General Barker 
provided Irgun with just the ammunition it required. He issued 
his notorious letter (see page 41). A copy fell into Irgun’s 
hands. A week after the King David Hotel outrage the whole 
of Jerusalem, Haifa and Tel-Aviv were plastered with black- 
and-white Irgun placards. The placards were all identical, a 
simple reprint of General Barker’s letter. The telling passages 
were in large print and underlined. In the eyes of all too many 
Jews here was the perfect justification for the Irgun. They had 
long suspected the attitude of the British army and the 
Administration to the Jewish population, and here, at last in their 
eyes was conclusive confirmation. Why should they fight the 
Irgun for people " who held them in loathing and contempt ” 
and showed it so very clearly? 

The Irgun placards were the first intimation the majority of 
the Jewish public had of the actual text of the letter, for the 
British censor had banned any references to it in the Palestine 
press. But its existence was already known to the British and 
American newspaper correspondents. I myself heard vague 
rumours about it on the Friday after the explosion. I mentioned 
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this to some newspaper colleagues. They did not believe the 
stoi'Y- No British officer would issue such a statement, they 
argued. Next day, while I was at lunch at the Eden Hotel, I 
was told that a British officer had called. The officer asked to 
see me privately in my room. There he showed me the “ Bai'ker 
letter”. It had been posted on the nuticc-board of his mess. 
The Arab staff and Jewish officers could read it with the same 
ease as British pereonncl. Though it was marked “ Restricted ” 
no evident restrictions seemed to have been placed on its cir¬ 
culation. I copied and cabled the exact text to London. I gave 
a copy to Clifton Daniels, the New Toik Times correspondent, 
and to the editor of the Palestine Post, a Jewish-owiied English 
language daily newspaper in Jerusalem. He, in turn, made copies 
of the text and ch-culatcd them to most British and American 
correspondents. 

News of the leakage of Iris letter had meanwhile reached the 
General’s ear. The Palestine postal and telegraph services were 
not famed for their discretion when telegrams affected either 
the Government or the army. And the General, with becoming 
mode.sty, did not seek too big an audience for his literary efforts; 
he seemed particularly anxious to spare the Government and 
Parliament at home from any responsibility—or cognizance— 
of his action. As soon as he heard that the text had been cabled 
to London, he sought the co-operation of the Post Office to 
prevent the delivery and of Reuter’s office in Jerusalem to 
prevent the publication of the letter in London. 

The first result of this publication was that other English 
correspondents in Jerusalem received frantic messages from their 
London offices asking them why they had not sent anything 
about the Barker letter. 

A second result was that I was called to the Chief Infonnation 
Officer and told that the General had wanted my press facilities 
to be removed and to have me expelled, but he was dissuaded 
by the possibility of further and still more unpleasant publicity. 
So I stayed on. But the whole incident threw a lurid light on 
the impossible situation of a British press correspondent in 
Palestine in these years. 

There was already, as early as 1946, hardly any objective 
reporting of Palestine events in the British press. In its place 
there was political warfare of the crudest kind, involving 
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misrepresentation, distortion, suppression and invention, the 
whole conditioned by what the office in London wanted and 
what the Government Information Office in Jerusalem and the 
army issued. 

The British press had a large share of the responsibility for 
the official and public ignorance which surrounded the real 
Brilish policy in Palestine, and protected it from balanced and 
informed criticism, and encouraged the army and Administration 
in the pursuit of their follies. Any correspondent on the staff 
of any of the British national daily or Sunday newspapers knew 
that any attempt to achieve objectivity on this assignment would 
cost him—or her—his job. They took few chances. It was too 
dangerous to be suspected of being pro-Jew. The correspondent 
of the Kemsley group received a cable telling him “ to keep the 
flag flying ”. He knew what was meant. Later that month the 
conx’.spondent of the Daily Mail sent to London a moving eye¬ 
witness account of the forcible transfer of the first Jewish illegal 
unmigrants to the caged ships that took them for detention in 
Cyprus; he received back a message from the Foreign Editor, 
“We don’t want Zionist propaganda pieces”. The Observer 
had at that time as its correspondent one of the many British 
officials of the Palestine Government Information Office, which 
was the centre of political warfare against the Jews. I cannot 
recall any time during the war years when reliable information 
was so “ adjusted ” or public criticism of national importance 
was so effectively muted in the British press as in the case of 
Palestine in that summer of 1946. There was, of com'se, always 
the fear of being taken in by Zionist propaganda, and it did not 
take long in that atmosphere for every sincere and genuine 
criticism of the Palestine administration, or of British policy in 
the Middle East, to be equated with Zionist propaganda, and 
ignored and rejected out of hand. 

There was of course—and there still is—a good deal of 
Zionist propaganda about. But its supposed efficiency and 
ubiquity was over-rated. It was crude, inaccurate and irritating, 
particularly when carried on by professional Zionists. It 
antagonized far more people than it converted, with its noisy 
and insistent clamour. It lived largely on a back-scratching 
system, by preacln'ng to the converted. It had no real hold or 
influence on any newspaper in England, This was perhaps the 
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salvation of the Zionist cause in Britain. It had, in later years, 
to find recognition and acceptance on Israel’s merits and 
achievements, and not through the distorted arguments of pro¬ 
pagandists. As a newspaperman, and as an editor, I came to the 
conclusion that no information emanating from Zionist head¬ 
quarters should be accepted before it had received independent 
confirmation. 

With the Government in Whitehall thus protected by the 
press from the Palestine realities, with the mandatory administra¬ 
tion in Jerusalem effectively shielded from newspaper criticism, 
and with Parliament blissfully ignorant of the real facts of the 
situation, there was nothing to stop British policy from drifting 
towards its final ruin. 

The policy of indiscriminate searches in Jewish settlements 
was continued. Even at Ma Barod there was no real violence 
or brutality by the British troops. For the most part they behaved 
with exemplary restraint. American correspondents maivclled 
and speculated how G.I.s would have behaved under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. So did I, But, unfortunately, that was not the test. 
The Jews who believed they were at last in their own country only 
knew that they were taken from their homes, loaded on lorries or 
run at the double into caged enclosures. They were often 
“ frisked ” and always kept waiting in the sun. There were no 
exceptions, no respecting of pemon or sex. Above all the pro¬ 
cedure offended against every emotion of human dignity. This 
kind of hurt shows no outward mark, but it sears the soul far 
more than the temperamental brutalities and physical htnrt 
inflicted by the soldiers of nations less humane and less gentle¬ 
manly than the British. General Barker’s—and Whitehall’s— 
policy had clearly failed to strike down the Haganah. They were 
now to proceed with a policy of indiscriminate wounding of 
feelings, until there was hardly a Jew with any self-respect wlio 
did not feel some inward satisfaction every time the terrorists 
outwitted the British and returned the compliment. The British 
in Palestine in turn sensed this barely disguised pleasure, and 
charged the Jewish leaders and the population generally with 
hypocritically denouncing terrorism while at the same time 
enjoying its effects provided they were neither too bloody nor 
too crude. 

With all their great experience of governing other peoples, 
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the British here made the classical en’or of antagoniEing the 
entire population in the attempt to subdue a small terrorist 
minority. They did worse. As if to underline its pei-verse 
intention, Whitehall joined with the authorities on the spot in 
adopting “ the steam-hammer to crush the powder-puff ” 
manner. In so doing it came to look ridiculous as well as 
malevolent in the eyes of the Jews, and helpless and ineffective 
in the eyes of the Ai'abs. Whitehall was now rushing down the 
slippery slope—seemingly oblivious that it had lost control over 
events. 

Early on Tuesday, August 13th, 1946—it was before two in 
the morning—the curtain rose on the next ominoas phase of 
British policy. I was wakened by a telephone call from the 
Public Information Office: we were going somewhere in half 
an hour; we were to be ready without fail. The officer refused 
to say where we were going. It was top secret. We left in army 
transport shortly before three. Soon it became obvious that we 
were heading for Haifa. Something had happened. 

It was light when wc reached Haifa. The whole port area 
had been cordoned off The roads from the Jewish quarters on 
Mount Carmel were blocked by barbed wire, machine-guns and 
Bren-carriers manned by units of the Ist Infantry Division. On 
the far side, groups of young Jews began to demonstrate, 
without, however, looking dangerous. They marched up and 
down the streets calling on the Jewish population to come out 
into the streets and break the curfew by mass demonstration. 
There was no response. Jewish Haifa was notoriously law- 
abiding. Meanwhile we entered the port area and once again 
the seriousness of the situation became apparent. The entne 
1st Infantry Division—some 10,000 men—were mobilized in 
full battle-kit. They were supported by a score or more of heavy 
tank destroyers—Shermans mounted with 17-pounder guns— 
tanks, and a battery of artillery. There was more mechanized 
equipment lined up in Haifa port that morning than could have 
been found in the whole of southern England after the evacua¬ 
tion from Dunkirk in June lOdrO. The cruisers Ajax and 
Mauritius, five destroyers, and a " Z ” ship were lying off shore, 
and smaller patrol boats cruised to and fro. The might of the 
Empire had been visibly assembled; the fist had been bared; 
the velvet glove abandoned; “ Operation Igloo ” had begun. 
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We now set out to look for the objective of the battle pending 
in the Haifa port. 

I’ied up on one side of the quay was the sailing ship Yagm. 
She had anived two days earlier with 350 women (fifty of them 
expectant mothers) and 400 (mostly young) men on board. There 
was adequate room for perhaps 150 passengers. The 750 
prospective immigrants had been at sea twenty-nine days. They 
had arrived at last after years of flight and internment in camps. 
On the morning of 13th August, as dawn broke, the fresh green 
of Mount Carmel was only a mile away—the promised land. 
But as dawn broke, their anticipations were rudely interrupted, 
A declaration from the O.C. the 1st Infantry Division was 
announced over specially installed loudspeakers. H.M. Govern¬ 
ment had decided to allow no fui'ther immigration into Palestine 
beyond the 1,500 monthly quota it had authorized. The 
immigrants were told they would be transferred to two Liberty 
ships which were ominously lying in wait on the opposite side 
of the quay, looking grimly like two floating prison hulls with 
their caged-in fo’c’sle and holds covered with wire netting. I’he 
immigrants were given an hour to go ciuietly. They made no 
move. Units of the 1st Infantry Division were then ordered to 
board the ship. They were met by passive resistance from the 
immigrants who packed the dark smelly bowels of the vessel. 
Some came quietly, some allowed themselves to be pulled off, 
some had to be carried, and many dragged from the ship—none- 
too-gcntly. It was not pleasant to watch. 

When we went aboai'd the Empire Rival, the Jews were locked 
in the holds below like wild animals. A few were allowed into 
a wire cage on deck. One quiet-looking, sad-faced woman 
turned to us and said : “ What have we done? We have come 
all the way from Maidanek [one of the most notorious of the 
Nazi death camps in Poland]; this is how the Nazis treated as. 
Are the British no diffei'ent ? ” What could one feel, except 
ashamed at being free ? What could one say ? 

I could have answered that the General commanding the 
British troops had wanted no violence, that most of the troops 
engaged had disliked, if not resented, their task. Within a week, 
in fact, the active resentment of the troops at the task they had 
been given had become so strong that Indian troops were brought 
to Haifa to carry out these forcible transfers. 
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Such an answer would have brought little comfort to the 
immigrants. All they saw was that the hope of reaching 
“ home ”, which had kept them going through all their trials 
and tribulations, had been rudely shattered. What must their 
feelings have been, after reaching Haifa, to see the white houses 
and the green olive trees of Mount Carmel recede once more 
into the fading distance as they were sailed away to one more 
barbed-wire camp ? How could they be expected to appreciate 
the good nature, the gentlemanly behaviour, and the honourable 
intentions of those responsible for wrecking their hopes? Yet 
the British could not undemtand why they had become anathema 
to these Jewish immigrants. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


LAST BID FOR ARAB FRIENDSHIP 

E must now return to the great concentration of 
force in Haifa port. What was it for? To bring 
the 750 immigrants off from the little sailing barque, 
the Tagiir? Or to deal with any attempted intervention by the 
Haganah? After the event, the British authorities justified the 
display of force by the absence of incidents. It had intimidated 
the Haganah; it had avoided bloodshed; and it must be admitted 
that British military intelligence on this occasion had rightly 
assessed the situation. The Haganah Command was undergoing 
internal changes. Its Commander-in-Chief, Moshe Sneh, had 
just been replaced by Israel Galili, a Left-wing farmer strongly 
opposed to terrorism, aind for a time the Haganah was not too 
sure of itself. The psychological shock, which this new 
demonstration of British ruthlessness had inflicted on the 
Palestine Jews and the waiting immigrants in the camps, 
remained. The gulf between Britain and the Palestine Jews 
had further widened. The figure of Ernest Bevin standing 
between the immigrant and his homeland now assumed 
nightmare proportions in Jewish eyes. And the Foreign 
Secretary, with perhaps less excuse on his side, began to consider 
and treat the Jews of Palestine and their abettors in America 
and Britain as though they were a malevolent world force 
scheming the downfall of the Empire and the ruin of Ernest 
Bevin. 

Neither the British Government, its diplomatic corps, nor the 
Foreign Office are composed of fools. They act as a rule for a 
purpose, in the proper and legitimate pursuit of British interests. 
They must have known that to send these thousands of homeless 
immigrants to barbed-wire camps in Cyprus would exacerbate 
to the utmost anti-British feeling among the Jews. How could 
this possibly be in the British interest ? 

The answer lies once again in the pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp of Arab friendship. 

For years, almost since the fii-st establishment of the Jewish 
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National Home in 1917, it had been held as axiomatic by the 
British that the Arabs in Palestine and the neighbouring countries 
feared the consequences of Jewish immigration into Palestine 
more than anything else. This misleading generalization features 
in almost all contemporary histories and accounts of this period. 
It is misleading because it was so self-evidently at the same time 
a true and false statement that the pro-Arab apologist has never 
had any difficulty in proving its validity and the pro-Zionist 
apologist has been able, with equal facility, to prove its absurdity. 

For there clearly was no mass Arab public opinion in the 
twenties or early thirties. There was a small group of Arabs in 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Iraq, and the Lebanon who could be 
described, according to taste, as patriots, or nationalists, or 
extremists, or agitators, or as allies and agents of the British. 
They were the intelligentsia; they provided the political 
leadership; they wrote the newspapers (and they also provided 
most of the readers of the Arab papers outside Egypt); they 
made public opinion; they were public opinion. From the first 
they reacted sharply against Jewish immigration, even though 
many of them tempered their political hostility to the immigrants 
by selling to them the land of their fathers at fantastically 
inflated prices. The various British Governments, however, 
accepted this Arab public opinion as representative, strengthened 
in this view by the fact that many, perhaps a majority, of the 
British officials in the Middle East and particularly in Palestine, 
held the same views as the Arab intelligentsia. Again, the 
very fact that many British officials and ex-officials-turned- 
propagandists believed as the Arab intelligentsia did, confirmed 
the latter’s fears and encouraged them in their anti-Zionist 
attitude. The Zionist attitude throughout was that this Arab 
fear of the Jews was a myth, or that insofar as it had any reality 
it was one more item “ made in Britain ”. Zionist leaders cited 
their personal and business relations with Arabs and the friendly 
familiarity which existed between Jewish settlements and 
neighbouring Arab villagers. The Zionists also argued that the 
great mass of Arabs did not care one way or another about 
Jewish immigration; they were more concerned with the struggle 
for their daily bread. They were troublesome only if egged on 
by agitators or encouraged by the British. 

The Zionists, however, overlooked and underrated the impact 
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of their own words and activities on the Arab. They also failed 
to sec the awful and powerful medium of public opinion pro¬ 
vided by the Mosque and its preachers. It was all-pervading, 
potent, and could not be measured by modern standards. In 
truth, the great mass of Zionists, particularly those not living 
on the land in Palestine—the townsmen of Haifa, Tel-Aviv and 
Jerusalem—and the Jews of America and eastern Europe, paid 
no heed to what the Arabs thought. They were hazy and vague 
about the Arabs altogether. It never occurred to them to guard 
their words for fear of what (he Arabs might think. To most 
of them the Arab was a kind of primitive pea.sant who had no 
genuine national feelings. It was under this misapprehension 
that the Zionists made their speeches and the more extreme 
parties staked their claims, some to all Palestine and others to 
Palestine and Transjordan. 

Now there may not have been an Arab public opinion as New 
York or London knows it. But from 1946 onwards an Arab 
public opinion of a sort—and a dangerous sort—was being 
moulded by the shrewd calculations of that sinister character, 
Haj Amin, the Mufti of Jerusalem. It was a tragedy for the 
Jews, the British and the Arabs alike, that as the new crisis of 
Jewish immigi'ation broke over Palestine in the summer of 1946, 
the Mufti escaped from France and sought refuge with King 
Farouk of Egypt. 

Mohammed Amin el Husseini, Mufti of Jerusalem, having 
for the fourth time evaded arrest, once more took his place as the 
central figure in the higher Arab councils, eclipsing and silencing 
many of the rulers and statesmen who had directed Arab affairs 
more moderately during the Mufti’s absence in the seivice of 
the Nazis. 

Mohammed Amin was born fifty-one years ago in Jerusalem, 
but his volatile nature, his ruddy-coloured beard and foxy 
appearance make him seem much younger. British Intelligence 
Officers during the war gave him the cover name “ Barbaros.sa ”, 
but now grey streaks dominate the red beai’d, and his lithe 
figure has assumed more ecclesiastical—-if not more spiritual— 
outlines. 

The Mufti’s youth followed the classic pattern of an agitator’s 
upbringing. A Turkish school, an impatient year at el Azhar 
University in Cairo, which he left without waiting to take the 
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degree of Sheikh; then came the pilgiimage to Mecca, the 
short spell in the Turkish Army in the first world war, the job 
as customs official, and finally as teacher; the future Mufti’s 
career had begun. 

In 1920 he was sentenced to ten years imprisonment by a 
British court for instigating the anti-Jewish riots of that year. 
He fled to Transjordan and sought sanctuary with the Emir 
Abdullah. It was his fiiEt evasion of the British; it was to 
become a habit. 

The following year the Mufti was to experience one of those 
curious strokes of good fortune which have marked his career. 
A Jewish High Commissioner in Palestine, the then Sir Herbert 
Samuel, sought to win the goodwill of the Arabs by a policy of 
conciliation and magnanimity. He pardoned the Nationalist 
rebel, Amin el Husseini. 

Sir Herbert decided on a further gesture of goodwill. Against 
the advice of the moderate Arab families, he used his office to 
get Amin el Husseini elected as Mufti of Jerusalem. There is a 
Mufti for every Arab town; Islam has no priesthood, and a 
Mufti is something less than a bishop. 

Once established, the Mufti clearly saw what his mission was 
to be and devoted himself to it with a single-mindedness that has 
few parallels in recent history. That mission was the further¬ 
ance of the ambitions of Amin el Husseini, and nothing was 
allowed to stand in its way. His appointment as Mufti was 
followed by a further act of conciliation by the Jewish High 
Commissioner; the Mufti was appointed President of the 
Supreme Moslem Council. Now he became the possessor of 
real power. He had control over all religious funds, the Moslem 
courts, cemeteries and mosques; in short he was the dictator of 
all Moslem religious, educational, and social life in Palestine. 

The Mufti’s ambitions grew. There were stUl powerful Arab 
families in Palestine, holding important positions and opposing 
his advance. He determined to liquidate them. 

Hitler’s advent to power opened a new phase. The Mufti 
soon established contact, and sent students to Germany, receiving 
help in return. The stage was now .set for the Arab rebellion of 
1936, on which the Mufti was staking all. He had recruited 
mercenaries, but found more sympathy than active support in 
the villages and from the ordinary Anib.s; the Royal Commission 
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estimated that only about 1,500 regulars sustained the battle. 
The Mufti discovered growing opposition to his policy among 
moderate Arabs. He therefore set his men on to these opponents, 
who were accusing him of misusing more than £2 million of 
the religious funds entrusted to him. Prominent Arabs and 
lesser men and women were assassinated. A warrant was issued 
for the Mufti’s arrest. The Palestine Government deprived him 
of all his offices. He sought shelter in the Dome of the Rock 
in the old city of Jerusalem; and from its sanctuary conducted 
operations—and trials of Arabs v.'ho did not obey him. Leading 
Palestine Arabs left the country for Egypt to escape the Mufti’s 
vengeance. 

Finally, as the embers of revolt died down, the Mufti, dressed 
as an Arab woman, escaped from the Mosque and sought refuge 
in the Lebanon. The French did not amest him when the war 
broke out, and the Mufti escaped their curiously inefficient 
surveillance and went to Baghdad. The Iraq Government voted 
him a credit of £18,000 and a monthly sum of £1,000 was 
paid to him from secret funds. 

Later in the war he appeared in Berlin with Hitler and 
Himmler and later still he helped to organize Albanian and 
Yugoslav Moslems into S.S. groups to fight Tito. FIc also assisted 
in the organization of the sabotage school for Arabs in Athens 
and briefed Arab parachutists on their missions in Palestine and 
Iraq. 

The immediate effect of the Mufti’s return to the Middle 
East in 194-6 was to unnerve most of the Arab leaders. The old 
memories of his effective methods of persuading—or destroying 
—those who disagreed with him were again revived. He ap¬ 
peared to have won a substantial and noisy following in Iraq and 
Palestine and also in Syria. The more moderate Arab leaders— 
fearing isolation—also joined in the. clamour and the threats of 
what they would do if the British did not halt the flow of illegal 
Jewish immigration. It was also, as we have seen, the hour when 
Russian influence in the Middle Ea.st was at its peak. The Mufti’s 
spokesman among the Palestine Arabs threatened that the Arabs 
of Palestine would turn to Russia for help if Britain refused to 
put a stop to further Jewish immigration. 

All this encouraged and decided the Labour Government in 
London to follow the advice of the Arabs, the Palestine 
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Administration and the Foreign Office: the deportations to 
Cypras were approved; they were to go on for two years. It 
cannot be said in extenuation of tliis decision that it was made 
with reluctance or with an uneasy conscience. Foreign Office 
reports of Russian penetration into the Middle East, of mount¬ 
ing Arab anger, and the Mufti’s machmations sufficed to sway 
the Cabinet and still any stirrings of conscience in the Cabinet 
Room in Downing Street. Another effective barrier against a 
settlement in Palestine had been erected. In Whitehall, however, 
any possible effect on Jewish opinion was discounted as 
unimportant. For the Arabs had been appeased, and thus the 
Moslem bulwark against the Red danger had been fortified. 
Angry editorials in tlic New York press and a few bombs in 
Palestine were considered a worth-while price to pay for thus 
safeguarding the security of the Middle East. The national 
press and public opinion in Britain—with rare exceptions— 
supported the Government and maintained the cloud of ignor¬ 
ance in which the Palestine problem moved on to its tragic, 
dramatic and exciting climax. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


DARKNESS: 

TERRORISM TRIUMPHANT 

A S the summer heat of 19-16 turned to mellow autumn 
the Holy Land had become a country flowing with 
blood and terror. As Bernard Sliaw’s Caesar had 
warned ; “Murder shall breed murder, always in the name of 
right and honour and peace.” 

The Irgun and the Stem Gang undertook larger operations. 
Casualties mounted, murders increased. Young Jewish boys and 
girls in their teens failed to come home for dinner and their 
distraught parents discovered that they were held on a charge 
that might mean long prison sentences, or deportation to Kenya. 
Ever more young Jewish ten'orlsts failed to return from their 
missions. The Stern Gang, which operated with a particularly 
cold, calculated amoral fanaticism—and with exceptional daring 
—comprised a very high percentage of young people; boys and 
girls of sixteen and seventeen were common in its operational 
units. But, though highly organized, it was a small organization. 
It numbered at this time probably not more than 100 to 150 
active “ fighteix ”. In one engagement near Haifa it lost almo.st 
half this force when it fell into a British army ambush. 

The more the Mandatoiy Power sought to retaliate with 
its heavy hand, the looser became the leash of reason and 
decency, Jews suspected of terrorism—-often suspected with no 
reason—were beaten and questioned. The gentlemanly rules of 
occupation which had distinguished British militaiy rule for so 
long fell into abeyance. From higher quarters came the General 
Barker thesis; there was no dilFerence between the terrorists and 
the Jewish population as a whole, because all Jews were alike in 
their sympathy and help for the terroidsts. Therefore they all 
shared the guilt for the murder of innocent solclieis. In every 
way, the atmosphere of war between the British and the Jews 
of Palestine was fostered. 

Troops had been forbidden—in July 1946—to have 
any social intercoui'se ivith Jews or to frequent Jewish shops. 
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restaurants or cinemas. Later, this ban was lifted but such 
“ fraternization ” continued to be discouraged. Officers carried 
their revolvers ostentatiously—whether they went into Jewish 
restaurants, or on private visits to Jews. This may have been 
necessary, but it hardly inspired mutual confidence. Soldiers 
were not allowed to walk out alone in the Jewish areas. They 
had to go at least in pairs and always to carry their loaded rifles. 
All roads outside the cities were under curfew from six in the 
evening until dawn. Woe to the Jew who allowed himself too 
little time for his journey home; woe indeed to any Jew, male 
or female, who did not carry adequate means of identification 
at all times of the day and night. It evidently never occurred 
to the authorities in all these years that two highly meticulous 
terrorist organizations such as the Irgun and the Stem Gang 
would before all else ensure adequate documentation and 
innocuous identification for their mcmbei-s. In all the hundreds 
of raids carried out only a handful of leading terrorists were 
caught and even then they were not always conectly identified. 
Most of the men whom the British sought so anxiously and 
energetically passed time and again through their hands wiffiout 
the police or the army suspecting their identity. Meanwhile 
thousands of troops were daily harassing and unknowingly 
humiliating tens of thousands of harmless Jews, checking their 
passes, holding them for small irregularities, delaying their 
journeys and fraying their tempers. The terrorist, on duty or 
off, was always sure to have a fool-proof pass and a convincing 
“ cover-story ”. 

But this was by no means the only or greatest folly of the 
British army in its battle against the Jewish terrorists. British 
sentries on the fortress-like police stations would patrol on the 
sky-line where they could be picked off by the attacker. 
Thousands of miles of barbed wire were laid out across the 
land, protecting Government offices, army camps and supply 
dumps, laid out to save these places from the sort of frontal and 
obvious attack which no self-respecting guerilla organization 
would dream of undertaking. The terrorists as a rule used 
disguise and guile; they walked in by the front door in British 
uniform, flaunting a valid pa.ss. In fact, the whole anti-terrorist 
strategy of the British army was so perVeme that it provided the 
terrorist with the two vital conditions necessary for his success. 
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By placing itself and its massive installations behind wire en¬ 
closures the Army provided the terrorist with a fixed, calculable 
and sitting target; and at the same time the array of outward 
security arrangements gave the British behind the wire an utterly 
false and mistaken sense of security. 

In a dozen different ways these seem-ity measures were evaded 
not only by the terrorists but also by the Haganah. British aims 
and equipment vanished overnight liotn the midst of a camp 
where they were protected by electrified wire enclosures. Lorries, 
rifles and ammunition were “ lost Armouries, prisons and 
police fortresses were entered. And the British seemed helpless. 

For the British could not make use of cither of the only two 
ways by wliich tenorism can be fought. They could not mobilize 
Jewish public opinion and active support against the terrorists, 
because neither British policy nor its application on the spot by 
the mandately administration and the army were calculated to 
encourage such help. On the other hand, fundamental British 
decency and concern over the publicity given to instances of 
roughshod methods used against Jewish civilians tied the hands 
of the military. There wci'c many and frequent signals from the 
army in Palestine to the Ministers in Whitehall demanding 
permission to use the traditional military procedure against 
populations sympathizing with terrorist attacks against occupy¬ 
ing powers. It was significant that the British army—like the 
terrorists—considered itself an occupation force. The military 
wanted permission to impose collective fines on the Jewish com¬ 
munities; to detain prominent Jews; to destroy houses and settle¬ 
ments suspected of harbouring tciTorists; and to impose the 
death penalty more freely. It was fortunate for Britain and 
the Palestine Jews that the Cabinet in Londorr resisted these 
demands for a general “ war against the Jews But the fact 
that they did so left them with only one real alternative, to divest 
themselves, whatever the United Nations decided, altogether, of 
their responsibilities in Palestine. The threat to take this course 
of action was implicit in their declarations before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. For the refu.sal to help in 
implementing any solution of the Palestine impasse proposed 
by the U.N. Committee that was not acceptable to both Jew 
and Arab was tantamount to declaring that the Government 
were washing their hands of the whole business. 
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Yet the world can be pardoned if it was sceptical—and the 
Palestine population were much more than sceptical—of the 
British Government’s real intentions; justification for scepticism 
was provided by the way the Palestine situation was handled in 
the year that was to elapse before evacuation actually took place. 

If the British really meant to leave Palestine surely they 
would want to leave at least a minimum of g-oodwili behind 
them. But at no time through the thirty years of British 
mandatory mle in Palestine, was the country more conscious 
of the presence of an occupying army than during 1947. Ever>"- 
thing that could put the seal on British unpopularity among 
the Palestine Jews was done during these last tw'elve months 
(without, however, appeasing the suspicions of the Arabs or 
modifying their ingrained hostility towards Britain). 

The year 1947 had had a violent and tragic curtain-raiser. 
On the night of December 29th, 1946, Lieutenant Hughes, with 
a party of twenty men of the 7th Parachute Battalion was 
guarding a road-block on the Haifa-Lydda road. At twenty 
minutes before ten o’clock a car coming from Haifa and driven 
at great speed refused to stop and drove into the wire concertina. 
It was fired upon and halted. There were five Jews in the car. 
The eldest was a twcnty-four-year-old engineer, the youngest a 
boy of seventeen. One of the five was seriously wounded and 
died later. The other four were arrested. They were found to 
possess four match bombs, two revolvers and two rawhide whips. 
They resisted, but made no use of their fircanns. Five thugs 
had been caught, it was announced by Army FI.Q. Six 
weeks later, on February 10th, 1947, the four sutvivors were 
brought for trial before a Militaiy Court in Jeru,salem. All four 
refused to recognize the Court and refused to plead. They 
claimed they were prisoners of war—^not criminals. They were 
charged with carrying firearms, ammunition and bombs and 
with possession of two rawhide whips. All four were found 
guilty. Dov Rosenbaum, Eliezer Kashani and Mordechai Alkachi 
were each sentenced “to be hanged by the neck until he is 
dead on the first charge—^sentence on second charge reserved 
Haim Goroversky, who, on the day of his trial was seventeen 
years and one month old, was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
After the President had passed sentence, Rosenbaum for the first 
time—and the last—addressed the court. 
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“ Officers of the Army of Occupation,’’ he began, ” we do not 
exaggerate when we say that this is a matter unprecedented in 
the history of our people and even in the history of your empire. 
I shall therefore briefly elucidate the circumstances of our arrest, 
emphasizing that ray statement is not to be interpreted as any 
participation in the proceedings of this illegal trial. 

“ Wc were stopped whilst on the way to carry out a duty 
assigned to us, which—to our great regret—it was not feasible 
to carry out. Wc came out that night to protect the honour of 
our comrade soiled by your rulers; wc came out to prove to them 
that it is merely foolish pride on your part to assume that it is 
only you who are capable of a sense of honour w'hilst we—the 
sons of the Jewish people—have no such feelings; we came out 
to prove to you that a new Jewish generation has arisen in this 
country, which will not tolerate humiliation, which will not 
acquiesce in enslavement, which will fight for its honour at any 
cost. In a word—we came out on a mission of the National 
Military Organization to flog a British oflicer in reply to the 
flogging of a Jewish soldier who had been taken prisoner by 
you, 

“ We did not find that officer—despite all our efforts—and wc 
fell into your hands. Nevertheless wc are not in the least 
depressed on this account. Wc arc aware that our other comrades 
succeeded in carrying out their assignments and duly repaid you. 

“ This does not mean we arc eager to flog anybody. This does 
not mean we are glad to humiliate anybody’s honour. Certainly 
not. We hold our honour clear, and we therefore respect the 
honour of others. But your approach is different. You have 
become used in the course of centuries lo bring down the whip 
on the heads of the peoples you are ruling in yotir colonies, and 
you thought we too would bow our heads to your tyranny. You 
were wrong. Wc shall break your whip, we shall put an end to 
the lawless maltreatment of those to whom this country bclong.s. 
Now you know you are not going to flog the citizens of this 
country, Jews or Arabs, for we the soldiers of Israel revolted 
against your rule and its debased methods. 

“ True, you contend that corporal punishment is still applicable 
in your country. This, in my humble opinion, does not do you 
honour but, after all, this is your affair. You may flog in your 
own country; you may whip your sons to your hearts’ content. 
But off with the brutal and t3arbarian hand from the sons of 
other peoples. They want neither your favour nor your whip. 
Go unto your own country. Take your whips and your medieval 
customs and return with your suffering troops to your homeland. 
You will have peace then, and there will be peace for our 
people,” 
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Nationalism, we know, is not enough. But these words express 
the philosophy of a young man whom the British authorities in 
Palestine, and the newspapers in London, described as “ a thug ” 
and genuinely believed to be a thug, but who regarded himself 
as a national patriot. What he said was not allowed by the 
British authorities to be reported. His last speech was buried in 
the documents of the case where I found it. 

The hanging of Rosenbaum and his companions profoundly 
deepened the hostility of the Jewish population towards the 
British. Another incident at the same time seemed to point the 
best way to get rid of them. On the same night as the anest of 
Rosenbaum — though the incidents were unconnected — the 
Irgun flogged a British officer in retaliation for a flogging sentence 
passed on an Trgunist by a British militaiy court. A week later 
the British Administration abolished flogging as a punishment. 
It was not difficult for the Jewish population to put two and 
two together. For years the British authorities had resisted the 
pleadings of the moderate leaders of the Jewish Agency to 
abolish flogging as a punishment; now a week after the Irgun had 
flogged a British officer—“ in retaliation ”—the Administration 
abolished flogging as a punishment. How could this fail to 
convince young Jews that violence and terrorism paid better 
dividends than soft-spoken reasons? 

So the year 1947 dawned dark with menace. The clouds 
were to grow darker. 

Immediately after Mr. Bevin made his announcement on 
Februaiy 14th, 1947, that the British Government would refer 
the Palestine problem to the United Nations, the screw of the 
military regime in Palestine was still further tightened. All 
British women and children were evacuated from Palestine. 
Some thousands of Jews in Jerusalem, Haifa and Tel-Aviv were 
evicted from their homes, and these districts were turned into 
“ security zones ” for the British personnel of the Mandatory 
Government. Briti,sh civilians were allowed to leave the zones 
only in convoys or under escort. Meanwhile both British land 
and naval forces had been reinforced. Palestine was more than 
ever an armed camp, a country under hostile military occupation. 
An increasing number of ships, carrying more "illegal” im¬ 
migrants, were intercepted and the immigrants despatched to 
camps in Cyprus. Death sentences were carried out for the first 
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time in many years. Jews were arrested and detained, or 
deported to Eritiea without charge or trial. As climax to this 
period came the incident of the arrival of the ship Exodus 
carrying 4,600 Jewish D.P.s from Geiman camps. After 
undignified haggling and hc.sitation the immigrants were de- 
poited in British ships accompanied by five destroyers, not to 
Cyprus, but back to their camps in Germany—an action 
condemned by practically the entire British and American 
press. 

In Palestine itself there was indeed little to show that the 
British really intended to withdraw. Their almost every action 
indicated a him intention to remain. 

What then was Britain’s real position? What was it that the 
Foreign Secretary and the service chiefs were aiming at? What 
was it that brought about that disastrous end to British rule in 
Palestine, wliich the world was to witness, in May of 1948? 

The answer is probably simple enough. There was no guiding 
British policy a( all. The British Cabinet had passed the 
problem of Palestine to the United Nations; it had no longer 
any collective view, and gave no instructions to the departments 
concerned with day-by-day matters in Palestine. In these 
circumstances the Foreign Office did what it liked and decisions 
were often taken on levels far below that of the Foreign 
Secretary or the Minister of State. The local British militai'y 
likewise did what they 'vv'anlcd, and acted either on orders from 
the Middle East Command in Caii'o or from the G.O.C. 
Palestine, or on rare occasions on instructions from the Chiefs 
of Staff The Mandatory Administration under Sir Henry 
Gurney was ecjually uninhibited by instructions from London, 
other than from the Foreign Office or from Army PI.Q. in 
Fayid on the Suez Canal, while Sir Alexander Gadogan and the 
other British representatives at Lake Success were receivmg their 
briefs and instructions exclusively from the Foreign Office and 
interpreting them according to local needs. 

The men most immediately concerned with British policy in 
Palestine were Sir Plenry Gurney, the Colonial Governor from 
Lagos, who had been appointed as the Chief Secretary of the 
Palestine Administration; General Croker, Commanding Middle 
East Land Forces; General MacMillan, G.O.C. Palestine; Lord 
Tedder, as representative of the Chiefs of Staff; and, last but 
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by no means least, Mr. Bevin’s chief guide on Palestine affaiiB, 
Mr. Harold Beeley. 

During this interregnum it is clear neither Mr. Bevin, nor 
Mr. Creech Jones the Colonial Secretary, nor their experts 
thought for a moment that the United Nations would succeed 
in really taking over the Palestine problem. The General 
Assembly would, they were convinced, try' its hand and fail 
to find any solution, and would have to hand the problem back 
to the Biitish, which would leave the Foreign Office experts in 
a much stronger pasition, not only vis-a-vis American criticism 
but also against the hesitations of the Labour Cabinet, which 
was by now supremely anxious to forget all about Palestine. The 
British delegation at Lake Success was accordingly careful to 
avoid taking any step which might assist in a solution. 

When the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
retired to Geneva in the late summer of 1947, none of the 
British government departments concerned had any inkling of 
what was to come. They were completely unprepared for the 
decision to partition Palestine, and when, on November 29th, 
the General Assembly endoi-sed that decision, British officialdom 
was as staggei'ed as the Palestine Jews were overjoyed. Once 
more, for a brief space of time, there was again rejoicing in 
Tel-Aviv and in Jewish Jerusalem. Hostility to the British 
was temporarily forgotten. Troops were cheered eveiywhere. 
Children went joy-riding on British tanks on the knees of British 
soldiers. But the Jews of Palestine, and the British soldiers who 
were happy to be treated as friends again, had reckoned without 
the men in Whitehall and at British H.Q. in Fayid. And in the 
absence of any Cabinet policy it was these men who now took 
charge. 

At first all seemed well. The British Cabinet reaffirmed its 
decision to withdraw from Palestine and, in the face of strong 
opposition from the service chiefs, fixed two comparatively early 
dates for the evacuation. The Mandate was to end on May 15th, 
1948, and all British troops were to be out of the country by 
July 15th, two months later. But the Cabinet, having made it 
clear beyond doubt that it really meant to withdraw from 
Palestine, once more abdicated its authority. It left the handling 
of the withdrawal to the same Trinity of the Foreign Office, 
the Middle East Command and the Palestine Administration. 
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It took no further interest in Palestine. It remained obstinately 
deaf to warnings and appeals for a constructive and helpful 
policy during the final stages of the thii-ty-ycars rule. It lifted 
no finger while one of the most inglorious epilogues to British 
rule anywhere was enacted. 

Meanwhile the Palestine Arabs were waiting and watching 
ivith smouldering resentment for what the future would bring. 
Few wanted war; almost all wanted peace and a normal life. 
But they were afraid of the future; they wondered if now they 
had to fight not only the Jews but also the British and all the 
United Nations. Their doubts were soon resolved. 
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DARKNESS: 

THE BRITISEI PREPARE TO GO 

D elegates of the seven Aiab League states met at 
Aley, in the Lebanon, early in October 1947. Also 
present in this small Lebanese town—if not at the actual 
meeting—was Brigadier Clayton, of the Cairo Residency, who 
was a kind of unofficial British Amba.ssador, or tutor, to the 
Arab League. He had, according to the Foreign Office, no 
official connection with this body, but by fortunate chance he 
was always around when the Arab League was about to make 
important decisions—he was at Inchass in 1946 when the League 
decided on its concerted anti-Communist drive; he was at 
Bludan in 1947 when the League concluded a series of secret 
agreements on the action its members would take to prevent the 
establishment of a Jewish state; and here he was now at Aley 
when it was decided to put those secret agreements into force 
should the United Nations decide on the partition of Palestine. 

The British Government had, therefore, no reason to be 
ignorant of Arab intentions. The Arab Governments made no 
secret of them intention to fight the U.N. Partition decisions, 
with arms if nece.ssary, and Brigadier Clayton was able to 
provide more details about this proposed resort to force. It was 
a peculiar situation, with the alignment of the Arab states rather 
different from the accepted pattern. The only opposition to the 
proposal to go to war against the Palestine Jews came from 
Nokrashy Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, but he was over-ruled 
by the others. Nokrashy was shrewd enough to realize that a 
successful war in Palestine would mean the aggrandisement of 
King Abdullah—a prospect not viewed with enthusiasm in Cairo. 
T'he two kings —of Cairo and of Amman, Farouk and Abdullah, 
both strong-headed men—neither admired each other’s habits 
and character nor cared to further each other’s dynastic ambi¬ 
tions. In fact, they seemed more preoccupied with these than 
with their objectives in Palestine. But whenever this was. 
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suggested to British officials and experts, it was pjissed over as 
mere propaganda. The officiaJ.s and e.xperts knew better. They 
were, after all, well infoiTned. The men in charge of policy in 
Whitehall, in Jerusalem and at Lake Success knew what they 
were doing and where they were going. At the time when the 
Arab states were preparing to go to war against the Jews in 
Palestine (who were there under British protection), what they 
were doing was to establish British military missions in the three 
most important Arab annies; those of Egypt, Iracj and 
Transjordan. In the case of 7’ransjordan, most of the executive 
posts in the army were already held by British officers. The 
equipment of all the armies was primarily British, and a Foreign 
Office spokesman confirmed on January 12th, 1948, that aims 
deliveries to Egypt, Iraq and I’ransjordan were proceeding 
according to tlie terms of Britain’s treaties with these countries. 

Indeed, they were in urgent need of supplies if they really 
wanted to wage war in Palestine. At the end of the previous 
September the Cairo papers liad reported Egyptian troop 
movements to el Arish, near the Palestine border. There was 
an unholy row when an opposition paper revealed that the 
artillery units which had been sent forward had no ammunition 
for then guns. A special correspondent of the London Times, 
writing two months later, noted the almost complete absence of 
heavy artillery and armour in the Egyptian army. But all that 
was already changing. As the prospect of war in Palestine drew 
nearer, the stream of ammunition and armament from Britain 
began to swell to sizable proportions. As early as September 
1947, the Cairo press reported the purchase by the Egyptian 
Government of fifty-seven tons of ammunition from the British 
army stores at Abn Sultan. This was only the beginning. When, 
six months later, the Egyptian army prepared to invade Palc,stinc, 
it lacked neither heavy artillery nor armour and it was plentifully 
supplied with ammunition; British 2.5-pounders and 4.2~inch 
guns and British shells; Matildas, Shermans and Brens supplied 
“ in accordance with the Treaty It was the same in Iraq 
and in Transjordan. One half of the picture wa.s taking shape. 
The other half was to follow. 

At no stage during this development is there any record of the 
British urging moderation on the Arabs. On the contrary. At 
Lake Success, Arab opposition and threats against the Assembly 
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were frankly encouraged by the leading lobbyist of the British 
delegation; at the Arab League meetings the decision to go to 
war was at least condoned, if not approved, by British observers, 
and in the Arab capitals the means of war were being faithfully 
delivered from British sources. There clearly was a plan. It 
may not have been the Cabinet’s plan, but the Cabinet, by its 
deliberate and purposive lack of interest, condoned it and would 
listen to no objector. It may well be argued that more evidence 
than I have adduced is necessaiy to reveal beyond all doubt the 
objective that many suspect now dominated British policy or, 
pei'haps more accurately, the objective of those whom the 
Cabinet had entrusted with the execution of its policy—the 
Foreign Office, the Chiefs of Staff and the Palestine Administra¬ 
tion, but there is at least a very strong rase for alleging that these 
men were determined, if the British had to leave Palestine, to 
put no obstacles in the way of the Arabs driving the Jews into 
the sea. 

Wc come now to the other half of the picture. The Palestine 
Arabs and the member states of the Arab League were no longer 
in any doubt that, should they launch their attack on the Jews, 
they could rely at worst on a British policy of benevolent non¬ 
interference. They felt sure by now that the British would like 
to sec them drive the Zionists out of Palestine. The fact that 
the British did not counsel moderation was interpreted by the 
Arabs as support for going to war. True, if you had asked any 
Labour Cabinet Minister, he would have repudiated the 
suggestion as untrue and malicious. What is more, he would 
really have believed what he said. But the Ministers had little 
idea of what was going on, though, as I have said before, this is 
no excuse for the Cabinet or any member of it. The reason 
for their ignorance was simply that they did not want to know. 

When Egypt’s Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, asked for the 
Egyptian Senate’s approval for the invasion of Palestine, at a 
secret session on May 11th, 1948, four days before the event, 
he quoted the view of the British experts that the war would 
last no more than two weeks before Zionism was defeated, I 
myself witnessed another interesting sidelight on this question. 
On May 15th, when Egyptian Spitfires raided Tel-Aviv, one 
was brought down almost undamaged with a lucky machine-gun 
bullet in the radiator. I interviewed the pilot a few hours later. 
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I was alone with him, and we talked freely. He was the son of 
the Chief of the Cairo Cavalry Police. He had trained to fly 
with the R.A.F. at Ismaliah, on the Suez Canal. Until 
forty-seven hours earlier he had been special assistant to the 
Under-Secretary for Air in Cairo. 

Pie was Israel’s first prisoncr-of-war and was installed, when 
I saw him, in a one-room bungalow in the garden of the 
Tel-Aviv Regiment’s H.Q., a private house provided by one of 
the officers. The Egyptian, who claimed to be Egypt’s second 
best pilot and appeared to me a pleasant and intelligent young 
man of about twenty-three, was excited and a little frightened. 
He was suspicious that his treatment—cigarettes, good food and 
books—boded no good for him. I asked him what he thought 
about flying over an undefended town and dropping bombs on 
it without even a declaration of war. He said he could not 
understand the situation at all. He and his co-pilots had been 
briefed before they set out to invade Palestine. They had been 
told that there would be no opposition either on land or in the 
air, that the Jews had neither army nor aims, that the Jews 
were actually starving. It did not look like it to him from the 
meals he was receiving as a prisoner. “ We Egyptians have 
started this war for the British. The British wanted tis to 
liquidate Zionism because it was difficult for them to do so. 
They have told us that we shall not meet any serious oppo.sition, 
that the army will be able to reach Tel-Aviv in less than a week. 
But it seems to me we have been told lies. I ask you to warn 
your English readers that the Egyptians will not fight if they 
meet strong opposition. The British will have to help us much 
more. We need more planes and guns. Unless the British support 
us, we shall lose this war. That would be a British defeat as 
much as ours,” he concluded suddenly. 

Pie claimed moral justification for the attack. The Jews had 
done terrible things to the Palestine Arabs. Then followed the 
familiar catalogue of reputed atrocities spiced with additional 
details to suit local tastes. In this case the Jews were systemati¬ 
cally dragging Moslem women into mosques before violating 
them and then cutting off their breasts. I asked him where he 
had got this new.s, and he said that he and Egyptians generally 
had no occasion to disbelieve it. Every refugee from Palestine had 
related detailed accounts of outrage. Neither the Jews nor the 
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British had told the Egyptians that conditions were quite different 
and that there was no truth in these stories. 

This man was a typical representative of the younger Arab 
generation who made public opinion. He and his like had no 
doubts that the British wanted them to go to war against Zionism. 
A hundred British acts of commission and omission first created 
this impression in the Arab mind and then led to the actual act 
of war. 

It must be admitted that in other ways than the direct supply 
of arms Britain did a great deal to help the Arab cause. Indeed, 
from the moment the U.N. Assembly had voted the partition 
plan on November 29th, 1947, the Trinity of British policy¬ 
makers moved from indirect diplomatic assistance to direct 
assistance of the Arabs on the spot. 

On the third day after the passage of the Assembly Resolution, 
this help started in earnest. A crowd of Arab youths invaded 
the business centre of Jerusalem. They assaulted Jewish shop¬ 
keepers and smashed windows. Rather to the surprise of the 
mob, the police did not interfere. British police confined 
themselves to the evacuation of Jews from the riot area and to 
preventing Haganah units from taking direct action against the 
rioters. Thus unhindered, the Arab crowd grew rapidly in 
numbers and violence. Unhampered by police, it started to loot 
the shops and fire the buildings. Only after the damage had been 
done did the authorities move in. The Arab crowd was driven 
out of the blazing business centre, and the Jews prevented from 
salvaging what was left or of extinguishing the fires which still 
blazed. The Mandatoi-y Authority had given its first interpreta¬ 
tion of the “ neutrality ” it proposed to practise. More were 
soon to follow. 

After the firing of the centre of Jerusalem, the threats of 
war from the Arab capitals grew louder and more menacing. 
The Arab Governments supported the recruiting of volunteeix 
who would fight with the “ Palestine Liberation Anmy ”, which 
was being organized and trained in Syria. Again all eyes turned 
to Whitehall. The Arab states had undertaken to arm this 
force; would the British continue to supply arms to the Arab 
states? The. Liberation Army proposed to move into Palestine 
and commence its operations there; would the Mandatory 
Power, with its large gamson in Palestine, permit this? 
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In the days that followed November 29th, 1947, the world 
waited and speculated. The signs began to mount with ominous 
insistence. On January 5 th, 1948, the Biitish concluded an 
extremely generous sterling agreement with Egypt, releasing for 
Egypt’s immediate use £25 million and $25 million. On 
January 9th, the hrsl organized formations ol' the Palestine 
Liberation Army, estimated at between 600 and 1,000 men, 
crossed into Palestine from Syria and attacked two Jewish 
settlements. On January 10th, the following day, the British 
lodged a protest with the Syrian Government in Damascus. 
But no action was taken against the Liberation Force, which had 
meanwhile established its H.Q. in Tubas, in Central Palestine; 
probably the first—and, w'e may hope, the last—time in the 
history of the British Empire that a foreign army with hostile 
intentions was allowed to camp and organize itself undisturbed 
on territory for which Britain was responsible. On the same 
day, as if to underline this British non-intervention—or, more 
accurately and perhaps worse, this refusal of Britain to fulfil 
her obligations—the British Government concluded a treaty at 
Portsmouth with Iraq, under which Iraq was entitled to draw 
on British land, sea and air equipment with the same priorities 
as Britain’s own forces. It was no fault of the British Government 
that this treaty was rejected two weeks later by the Iraqi people; 
the British had demonstrated their good intentions towards the 
country, which, more energetically than any other Arab country, 
supported the Liberation army on British territory. 

However, the Foreign Office in London was apparently still 
afraid that someone might take at theii- face value the numerous 
declarations of strict neutrality made by the British delegation 
at the United Nations, On January 12th the Foreign Office 
spokesman confinncd that Britain was supplying arms to Egypt, 
Iraq and Transjordan, in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaties of Alliance with these countries. On January 17th, a 
group of thirty-five students from the Hebrew University were 
found massacred on the way to the Hebron Hills where they 
had gone to relieve the besieged settlement of Kfar Etzion. 

On January 21st, Sir Alexander Cadogan told the U.N. 
Palestine Commission that it was “ not possible ” for Britain to 
comply with the U.N. Assembly’s recommendation for the 
opening by February 1st of a major seaport in Palestine to 
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facilitate substantial Jewish immigration. To emphasize that this 
was no playing with words, the British naval patrol, assisted 
by air reconnaissance and a spy net extending to every 
Mediterranean port, was turned into a blockade of the Palestine 
coast, most ol which was predominantly Jewish. For twenty- 
four hours every day the destroyer patrol moved to and fro, 
visible throughout the hours of daylight to every Jew in 
Tcl-Aviv. Ships suspected of cariying anns were trailed into 
territorial watem and taken to Haifa to be searched. Refugee 
ships were arrested and the immigrants depoiled to Cyprus. 
The British policy of neutrality, Sir Alexander Cadogan told 
the Palestine Commission, would be maintained as the British 
Government understood it, so long as the British ruled Palestine. 

While Sir Alexander was actually explaining the moral 
compulsion on the British Government to blockade the Palestine 
Jews and prevent cither arms or immigrants reaching them, a 
second large Arab force was crossing unhindered into British 
Palestine, and continued unhindered some thirty miles inland 
to the H.Q. already established at Tubas. Headed by a Syrian, 
Safa Bek, the force of some 700 men came in twenty truclcs 
with Syrian number plates. They were all armed with rifles and 
they had live mortars and a wireless transmitter. They were in 
American uniforms with shoulder flashes to indicate their country 
of origin. The British Army Command had been warned of 
this impending move, but by some strange coincidence the one 
road by which the men could come to Tubas was unpatrolled by 
even one of the 50,000 British soldiers still in Palestine. 

Until that moment some of the Arab leaders had entertained 
doubts about Britain’s policy in Palestine. But Sir Alexander 
Gadogan’s speech at Lake Success and the simultaneous 
acquiescence of the British army in the entry of the Liberation 
army, reassured the Arab leaders. Four days later Fawzi el 
Kaukji, one of the leaders of the 1936 rebellion against the 
British, and a leading Arab propagandist in Berlin for the Nazis 
during the war, considered it perfectly safe to return to Palestine 
to take command of the Palestine Liberation Army, which was 
about to begin hostilities in territory controlled by 50,000 British 
soldiers. On January 25th, cl Kaukji arrived at Tubas. Pie also 
wa.s fortunate. Neither he nor his armed convoy met any British 
soldiers. Neutrality demanded their presence in the Jewish areas, 

II 
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for the Jews might tiy to arm themselves or to increase their 
numbers. This must be prevented. There was no time to watch 
Tubas. 

But the British in Palestine sdil seemed uncertain whether the 
Arabs properly understood the British clchnition of neutrality. 
They considered it advisable to give one further demonstration 
of British policy. 

By the end of January, the Palestine Commission of the U.N. 
was becoming worried by the lopsidedness of British policy. 
Accordingly it recommended unanimously that the British and 
the U.N. should assist in the creation of a legal Jewish militia. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan was called in and consulted. 

The neutrality veneer was wearing thin by now. The British 
Government would not allow the formation of a Jewish militia. 
The British authorities alone would be responsible for security. 

That was good enough for Fawzi el Kaukji. Later that same 
day he issued his first Order of the Day proclaiming his war 
on the Jews. Not a dog stirred at General MacMillan’s H.Q. 
One might have thought it was the usual thing for a British 
G.O.G. to have a foreign army preparing operations on his own 
territory. The Jews had another word for it. 

Back to London from Turkey, I (in common with many 
others) sought guidance from the Foreign Office. Mr. Peter 
Matthews, at that time “ the Foreign Office spokesman ” at 
the daily 12.30 p.m. conference with the world’s press, was 
pressed for an explanation. It was readily forthcoming. The 
British army was withdrawing from Palestine. It so happened 
that one of the first areas to be evacuated was the road from 
the Syrian border to Tubas. No military action against the 
Liberation army was contemplated. The G.O.C. Palestine, 
General MacMillan, had no longer adequate forces to compel 
Fawzi el Kaukji’s 2,000 men to withdraw. 

The British army in Palestine still had over 40,000 men, fully 
equipped with armour and artillery and adequately supported 
from the air. Ten weeks later, when el Kaukji’s force had more 
than doubled, I watched a handful of young Jevi's, armed only 
with Sten guns, a few rifles, one 2-inch mortar and one Browning 
heavy machine-gun, force the hasty withdrawal of el Kaukji’s 
force, which was attacking Mishmar Haemek, a settlement on the 
road to Haifa. But meanwhile the foregoing events had provided 
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guidance as to the real intentions of British policy and the tnie 
nature of British neutrality during the last phase of the 
mandatory regime. It seems hardly surprising that the Jews 
in Palestine harboured a sense of grievance. The dice seemed 
too heavily loaded. 

Meanwhile, General Sir Alan Cunningham continued to sit 
in Jerusalem’s Government House as His Majesty’s High 
Gommis.sioner for Palestine. Down-town, in the King David 
Hotel, General MacMillan continued to command His Majesty’s 
armed forces in Palestine. On this particular day, March 19th, 
1948, he still had over 40,000 men at his disposal. In the same 
hotel also was the Palestine Government, over which Sir Henry 
Gurney, the Chief Secretary, ruled as an iron disciplinailan; he 
reproved editors of the local Hebrew press who turned up at 
his press conference with “ open-neck ” collars. The British 
administration would at least ensure proper respect from “ the 
native press ” for its authority. The British were still in control. 
Their representatives at Lake Success explained this with no 
mean show of indignation when the Security Council proposed 
that the United Nations Commission responsible for the peaceful 
transition from mandate to partition should be allowed to go to 
Palestine immediately to make preliminary preparations. The 
British said finnly that they alone would remain in authority, 
they would not share their responsibility with any U.N. Com¬ 
mission. The Commission never went to Palestine and the British 
continued to rule until the mandate expired on May 15th, 1948. 

That the British still ruled was at least the polite pretence 
maintained in Jerusalem, in Whitehall and at Lake Success. 
The Jews found it hard to believe. The Arabs were frankly 
amused by the “ airs” adopted by their powerful ally. For on 
March 19th, 1948, in his H.Q. in Damascus, the Officer 
Commanding the Arab Liberation Army, General Ismail Sarwat 
Pasha (who was also Chief of Staff of the Iraqi Army), made 
a survey of his forces stationed inside Palestine. In the temtory 
over which the British claimed solitary control, General Sarwat 
Pasha maintained four commands covering all Palestine, with 
nine subsidiary H.Q.s. 

The details of this report were known at British Army 
Headquarters, where each of the Arab commands was identified 
by the cirstomarj? map reference. 
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The North Palestine Command, under Fawzi el Kaukji Bey, 
had about 4,000 men divided into four regiments ; the Yarinuk 
Regiment with headquarters at Jenin; the Huttcin Regiment, 
with an Iraqi battalion of 600 men south of I'ulkarem, at Ras 
el Ain; the Hussein Regiment north of Tulkarem with its H.Q. 
at Attil; and a Circassian Regiment in the Nablus area. 

The East Palestine Command was under the command of the 
Mufti’s kinsman, Abdul Kader Husscini. It was hardly an 
organized body, consisting of bedouins, toughs and mer¬ 
cenaries without plan or discipline, but with more courage and 
bravado than some other commands. Its H.Q. was Jerusalem 
—under the windows of the British High Command. 

The West Palestine Comjnand under Sheikh Hassan Salama 
had two units ; one numbering 2,000 men in Jaffa, on Tel-Aviv’s 
doorstep (its forward sniping posts were within 300 yards of 
Tel-Aviv’s central square); the other about 1,000 strong, in the 
Ramleh area blocking the road to Jeimsalcm. 

The South Palestine Command under the Sudanese Colonel 
Tarik Bey had its H.Q. at Minghazi with 1,000 men in the Julis 
area, and an Egyptian unit at Gaza airfield, which was under 
R.A.F. jurisdiction. 

I have deliberately mentioned these details here, although the 
names may not convey much to those unfamiliar with Palestine. 
For to the Jews in Palestine, to the Arabs in the surrounding 
countries, and to Field-Marshal Montgomery in London, their 
meaning was all too clear. 

The Northern regiments of the Arab Liberation Army had 
occupied positions three miles and five miles from the main 
Haifa—Tel-Aviv road and on the hills overlooking the roads 
linking the Jewish cities in the plain with the settlements in the 
north. The Eastern Command force had isolated the Jews in 
Jerusalem and the Jewish settlements .soiilh of Bethlehem. The 
Western Command harassed Tcl-Aviv by day and night, sniping 
into the heart of the city, and approaching to within a mile of 
Tel-Aviv’s roads to the southern towns and settlements. The 
Southern Command harassed and isolated the Negev settlements. 
None of these Arab commands was more than five or at most 
ten miles from either a British army or R.A.F. camp or 
headquarters. The British raised no objections. 

The Arabs were jubilant, but not grateful. Their suspicions 
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and criticisms of the British attitude remained. They could not 
understand what the Britisli wei'e up to. I was in Iraq at this 
time, and the British attitude was the common topic of con¬ 
versation at every interview with Iraqi Ministers, officials and 
politicians. 

They still would not agree that the British were directly 
supporting the Arab cause; the British were helping them, they 
said, because the Arabs did openly ^vhat the British had wanted 
to do themselves but had not dared to do in the face of American 
opposition. The Arab view was, in short, that the British were 
not so much helping the Arabs as using them for their own ends 
against the Jews. “Why then should we be grateful?” they 
would ask me. It was an attitude which the British in the Middle 
East could never understand. They were annoyed and angered 
this further example of Arab ingratitude, which seemed to 
them particularly unworthy in view of their own pro-Arab 
leanings. 

Later it became a fashion among British experts and writers 
on the Middle East to blame the Arabs for their exaggerated 
propaganda and over-estimation of their guerilla successes at 
this time. It is worth recalling that these Arab boosters of the 
news from Palestine were in good British company. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery, as Chief of the Imperial General 
Stafl^ gave his views on the Palestine military situation. They 
influenced both the British Government and the press in then.’ 
estimation of the chances of the Palestine Jews to survive. 
Above all, they confirmed and encouraged the boundless 
optimism of the Arabs. Reviewing the situation about this time, 
the Field-Marshal came to the conclusion that “ the Jews had 
bought it ”; they had been unable to keep open their main 
lines of communication; their towns were isolated from each 
other; their settlements were cut off From his own experience 
in Palestine during the Arab rebellion of 1936-39 Montgomeiy 
concluded, justifiably, that the military balance had tilted 
decisively against the Jews. If Montgomery had any" doubts, 
the reports of his soldiers in Amman, Baghdad and Cairo did 
much to remove them. They were all certain during March 
1948 that the Arab claims were justified, that the Jews were on 
the run and would plead before long with the British to slay and 
protect them. That was the prevalent view—with only rare 
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exceptions—of the British army and administration in Palestine. 

Nor was this view altogether unjustified, for there were not 
a few faint-hearts among the Palestine Jews themselves during 
this period of set-back and uncertainty. There were Jews of 
some standing in private positions who sounded the British, and 
there were British who scmi-oflicially sounded the Jewish leaders. 
The final approach of this kind was made during the last days 
of March when the Jewish Agency was sounded about its 
reaction if the British stayed on after Augu.st 1st, 1948. These 
British soundings convinced the Jewish leaders that the British 
meant to stay—at least in Haifa and at Rafa on the Palestine- 
Egypt border. 

Meanwhile a heavy cloud hung over Palestine Jewry at the 
end of March 1948; in the guerilla fighting of the four months 
since the previous December it had lost 300-400 killed every 
month; it seemed to be losing grip and self-confidence. 
President Truman also appeared to be losing confidence in the 
Zionist cause. On March 30th, 1948—I think it was on the 
same day that the British sounded the Jewish Agency about 
staying on—the Americans withdrew their support for the parti¬ 
tion proposals and submitted a resolution to the U.N. Security 
Council that, instead, a period of U.N. trusteeship be imposed 
on Palestine. In effect, this would have meant that the British 
would remain in Palestine for a further period and that the 
creation of a Jewish state would be indefinitely postponed. The 
resolution proposed that a Special Assembly be summoned to 
reconsider the partition proposals. The British, the Syrians and 
the Egyptians supported the American move. On April 1st the 
Security Council voted for the American proposal. A Special 
Assembly was summoned for April 16th, 1948-—two weeks later. 
These two weeks, however, were to prove decisive. 

As the politicians and soldiers viewed the Palestine scene on 
these last days of March 1948 from their manifold vantage 
points in Whitehall, Washington and Lake Success, from the 
Arab capitals, and from Government House- and the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem, they could discern abundant evidence, 
political and military, that the Palestine Jews had indeed 
“ bought it The Arab leadere sunned themselves in the 
warmth of personal popularity. The world which had become 
30 accustomed to success and strength prepared to pay its respects 
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to the triumphant Arabs. Zionism was about to be written off 
as one more admirable but lost cause. But none of the experts 
and intelligence officers could see into the heart of the small 
man with a shock of silver hair who sat in his library on the 
first floor of Tel-Aviv’s Keren Kayemeth Street, alternately 
pursing and biting his upper lip, and formulating the strategy 
that was to win a state. I was to meet David Ben Gurion a 
few days later, in these surroundings. Meanwhile, as I was 
about to take off from Baghdad for Lydda airport in Palestine, 
the news was all about the irresistible tide of Arab successes. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

M y fellow passengers said good-bye to me when we 
touched down at Lydda; they were proceeding to the 
comfort and safety ol Cairo. There was a curious look 
in then eyes as they left me. I remembered having seen it once 
before, when 1 said good-bye to my fellow passcngcis in Lisbon 
in 1941. They were Englishmen outward bound from London 
—they were proceeding to New York, I into German-dominated 
Europe. Their looks said pointedly, “ Poor chap, we won’t see 
you again My Arab fellow passengers clearly felt the same. 
They offered me a helpful introduction that might see me safely 
through the danger zone into the safety of the Arab lines. 

The oppressive cloud that was supposed to hang over Jewish 
Palestine was not much in evidence at Lydda airport. It was a 
liive of activity. Arab porters loading Jewish armoured cars 
that would soon make the run through Arab-controlled territory; 
Jewish and Arab customs ofiicials, British passport officers, polite 
waiters in the restaurant who were in reality Haganah soldiers, 
Scots lads from the Argyllshire regiment patrolling the airfield, 
and instead of the bus service to Tel-Aviv a Jewish armoured 
car convoy. We left Lydda in home-made armoured cars and 
buses covered with steel plates. At the exit from the airport the 
convoy was stopped at a British army post, for the British still 
ruled Palestine. Passports were checked, and men and buses 
searched for arms. Having assured themselves that the convoy 
was unarmed, the anny post allowed it to pracced. First it had 
to pass through some three miles of Arab-held territory patrolled 
by Arab snipers and sprinkled with occasional land-mines and 
ambushes. Since no arms with which the convoy might have 
defended itself had been found on us, we were allowed to 
proceed, accompanied by two Jewish policemen aimed with 
rifles. It was a British condition, however, that they must ride 
in an open jeep; they were not permitted the protection of an 
armoured car. 

As we left the British compound the more amply bosomed 
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women passengers extricated the Sten-gun parts and ammunition 
they had secreted. For, though the Jews in Palestine had little 
respect left for British policy, they trusted implicitly in the 
gentlemanly behaviour of the individual soldiers; women were 
never searched or “ frisked ” on these occasions. The Haganah 
assembled its weapons and we raced uneventfully through the 
danger zone. The whole incident provided a surprising intro¬ 
duction to Jewish morale. Neither at the airport nor in the 
convoy was there any sign of faint-heartedness, depression or 
concern about the future. The Jews, old and young, appeared 
quietly and cheerfully, but not arrogantly, confident. It was an 
infectious atmosphere. What had happened to make the outside 
world, with its experts, observers and “ intelligence ”, so 
abysmally mistaken about conditions in the Jewish-controlled 
part of Palestine ? It was April 4th, 1940. The tide was turning. 

During the week that followed, the turn of events became 
even more pronounced. What then had occuiTcd during the 
first two weeks of April 1948 that had confounded Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s forecast and that of countless experts the world 
over? The Jews, it seemed, had not “bought it ” ! Why not? 

I have already referred to the first-floor apartment in Keren 
Kaycmeth Street, the home of David Ben Gurion, Chairman 
of the Jewish Agency Executive. I once described him as “ the 
Messiah in a lounge suit ”. That was one side of him—the 
fiery prophet of the Jewish state who would tolerate neither 
opposition nor compromise in the pursuit of his objective. It 
was his single-minded will, at times almost indistinguishable from 
obstinacy, that won over the majority of the World Zionist 
Organization for the so-called “ Biltmore Programme ” voted 
in May 1942. This had called for unlimited Jewish immigration, 
for the establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine, 
and for the creation of a Jewish army. In advocacy of this 
programme Ben Gurion over-rode the opposition of the more 
moderate Dr. Weizmann, until then the unchallenged and 
venerable leader of world Zionism. From that moment Ben 
Gurion never looked back. He stuck to his threefold policy with 
a determination that few politicians have ever displayed. 

But there was something of the priest as well as the prophet 
in Ben Gurion, a streak of opportunism, a desire to make the 
moist of the day’s opportunities and to approach his ultimate 
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goal in cautious, strictly realistic stages. The man who made it 
certain that the unbending prophet in Ben Gurion would prevail 
over the compromising priest, wa.s Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
Ernest Bevin. Whenever Ben Gurion was inclined to com¬ 
promise, to modification of his policy, he ran up against the 
mtransigeance of Ernest Bevin. It was the British Foreign 
Secretary who made it certain that Ben Gurion would stand 
fast for his three points—Immigration, State, Army. Fie stood 
against the British, against the Arabs, against the moderates in the 
Zionist Movement, against the sceptics and faint-hearts, against 
his own terrorists, against anyone who hampered his policy. 

Ben Gurion, in 1948, was sixty-two years old, a trade union 
leader (his critics would say, trade union “ boss ”) who would 
soon be Prime Minister. But leader or boss, he had little in 
common with his counterpart as we know Irim in Britain or the 
United States. Born in Tsarist Russia, educated under the 
Ottoman Sultan hr Palestine and at Istanbul University (at the 
same time as King Abdullah), he serwecl in tire Jewish Legion 
with the Allies in the first world wai‘ while his first Foreign 
Minister, Moshe Shertok (later Sharett) served on the other 
side as a subaltern in the Turkish Army. 

Fie came to London in 1917 for two weeks’ leave. Fic told 
me of this experience in 1945 when he was ill and I paid hirtr a 
visit in Tcl-Aviv. He wanted to explain his altitude to the 
British. He had, he said, arrived in London. There were few 
men to be seen who were not in uniform. Yorr could get nothing 
without your ration book. Ben Gurion was impressed by the 
quiet, fair orderliness, by the dignity of it all. Then he paid a 
visit to the East End, to the Jewish eprarter of Whitechapel. He 
was appalled, shocked and disgusted. Young men not in uniform; 
rationing ignored; dignity absent. “ Galuth (the Diaspora),” he 
said to me, “ often tunis Jews into unpleasant people.” He 
had liked, admired and respected the English at home. His 
bitterness against them in his later years was the measure of his 
disappointment when he found that in Palestine they behaved 
quite differently. He thought the British in their Galuth were 
as unpleasant as the Jews in theirs. 

But Ben Gurion’s original admiration for things British stayed 
with him and came to the surface once more during the second 
world war. In spite of bitter disappointments with British policy 
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in Palestine, Ben Gurion insisted on full collaboration with 
Britain, not only against the Axis but equally against the Jewish 
terrorists who, even during the war, were caiT>'ing on their 
private war against the British. British policy, which found time 
during the war to conduct milita^ searches of friendly Jewish 
settlements and to refuse entry to hard-pressed refugees, was 
bitterly resented by the Jewish population. It was Ben Gurion’s 
—and Shertok’s—firmness that kept the main objective in sight. 
Ben Guidon believed that things would be different when his 
Socialist friends of the British Labour Party came to power 
after the war. 

They came to power; but they were no different; worse, if 
anything. They showed no understanding; they rebuffed his 
every advance. He tried repeatedly, only to see his hopes dashed 
and his self-respect and his political standing assailed. What he 
came to regard as British perfidy—and particularly the peididy 
of Ernest Bevin—became an obsession with him. When I met 
him again during the first week of April 1948, he could speak 
of almost nothing else; he was a man who had been deeply hurt 
by someone of whom he had been very fond. 

Ben Gurion had developed also in another way. At the age 
of fifty-five he had taught himself ancient Greek and, during 
this stormy period, he was reading the Greek classics. Pie wa.s 
changing from a trade union leader into a national leader. He 
was profoundly influenced by Mr. Churchill, and there were 
marked similarities between the two. Ben Gurion’s main 
shortcoming was that he lacked Churchill’s sense of humour, 
perhaps understandably, for he was surrounded by tragedy, and 
“ trouble writ large ” loomed ahead. 

Now, at the beginning of April 1948, as the British were 
packing their bags, Ben Gurion still could not bring himself to 
believe that they really meant to leave, and there was bitterness 
in his sold. He alone knew how slim were the chances of the 
Palestine Jews. He alone knew how pitifully small was the real 
military strength of the Haganah. He alone was informed of 
the full toll in manpower already paid by the Jews. His 
colleagues advised him to give up the exposed Jewish settlements 
which it cost so many livds to keep supplied; they counselled him 
to follow sound military strategy and concentrate his dispersed 
forces. Ben Gurion refused. In the face of his colleagues, hk 
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advisers, and the teachings of military textbook strategy, he 
ordered that every inch of territory ocnipied by Jews was to 
be held. There were to be no retreats. 

Only Ben Gurion, and a few of his closest military advisers, 
knew what a thin line stood between the Palestine Jews and 
annihilation. The only organized Jewish military force at that 
time was the Palmach, trained and organized underground, 
commanded by the thirty-year-old farmer’s son, Yigal Alon. 
Altogether the Palmach numbered four battalions; 2,000 men 
for all Palestine. That was bad enough, but their shortage of 
equipment was even worse. 

They had home-made Sten-guns with a vci-y limited .supply 
of home-made ammunition, useful for firing at a range of 
twenty-five yards but not much more. They had some rifles, 
but nothing like enough to equip even this small force. They 
had home-made mortars—mostly 2-inch calibre, and some 
3-inch—but with hardly any ammunition. They had a few 
heavy machine-guns, British, Gennan, Czech and French, but 
probably not more, than a few dozen in all Palestine. They had 
no guns, tanks or anti-tank guns. Their “Air B’orce ’’ consisted 
of a dozen taxi-planes, with a speed of eighty miles an hour, 
in which the pilot was armed with a Sten-gun and carried his 
bombs in tin containers which he dropped through the window. 

But towards the end of March the first successful evasion of 
the British blockade brought new weapons, fresh .supplies and 
renewed hope. In the dark of the night boxes containing new 
Czech rifles, Spandau light machine-guns, and ammunition were 
landed and carried to safe distribution centres. The thin line 
was developing power of retaliation. Men were drawn from the 
Palmach to train the Haganah; mox"e recruits volunteered daily. 
An army was in the making, but it was still far from ready. The 
fighting in Palestine was changing from what had been little 
more than operational reconnaissance by small groups and 
occasional raiding to battles in which units as large as a brigade 
were engaged. During the first two weeks of April the Jews 
began systematically to occupy Arab villages on the road to 
Jerusalem. During the battle for the key village of Castel, the 
Arab commander, Abdul Kader, was killed. At the same time, 
a Jewish commando blew up the headquarters of Hassan 
Salama, the Arab commander of the Jaffa district, 
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In the north, the northern commander of the Arab Liberation 
Army led some 1,000 men tlirough the valley of Esdraelon and 
invested Mishmar Hacmek on the road to Haifa. This battle 
was significant for the fact that for the first time in this war use 
was made of artillery; the Arabs had seven ancient French 
75-mm. guns. This was the Arab force which had infiltrated 
from Syria in the previous January when the Foreign Office 
spokesman had declared that 40,000 troops stiU in Palestine were 
inadequate to compel their withdrawal. The Arabs were 
opposed by 170 Jews who held the besieged settlement and by 
two companies of the Palmach numbering less than 300 boys. 

For five days this Arab force, established within 800 yards of 
the settlement, fired some 450 shells into it, raked it with 
machine-gun fire and made intermittent attempts to storm the 
perimeter. On the ninth day a force of thirty-two Jews 
established themselves on the Arab flank and started firing at 
the gun positions, but they had to withdraw in the evening as 
they had run out of rations and ammunition. Next day, 
however, the Arab force had vanished : proclaiming that he had 
occupied Mislimar Haemek, razed the settlement, and raised 
his flag, its commander, Fawzi el Kaukji, the Commander of the 
Arab Liberation Army, discreetly withdrew his troops. 

When the Jews hailed this as a great victoiy over 4,000 Arabs 
they were, of course, overstating the case. But coming as it did 
with the opening of the road to Jerusalem and growing signs 
of demoralization on the Arab side, it certainly served to raise 
morale and confidence. It also illustrated the astonishingly 
equivocal nature of the British situation and attitude in 
Palestine. The battle of Mishmar Haemek was fought out less 
than two miles from the R.A.F. headquarters at Raraat David. 
R.A.F. planes were overhead most of the time, watching events. 
Apparently the British considered it quite normal for pitched 
battles to be fought on temtory still under their rule while they 
sat on the sidelines and did nothing. But I wonder often what 
would have happened if the Jews of Mishmar Haemek had 
not had their secret and illegal store of arms, or if the Jews had 
not illegally and secretly trained the Palmach. 

I must record one more incident before I pass from these 
opening battles. I had spent a night at the local headquarters 
of the Palmach. Around midnight a conversation between 
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Fawzi el Kaulcji and someone in Haifa was intercepted on the 
field telephone. Kaukji said he had exhausted his petroleum 
supplies and needed some urgently to move his transports. Next 
morning, driving from Sarid to Haifa—which is also (he road 
from Haifa to Jenin, where Kaukji had the bulk of his Libera¬ 
tion army—we pas.sed nine motor tankers from the Haifa refinery. 
They were accompanied by thirty-four armed vehicles manned 
by Arab Legionnaires commanded by a jeep containing four 
British officers, liie Arab Legion was under the command of 
General MacMillan, British G.O.C. Palestine. The incident did 
not reinforce local faith in the scrupulous impartiality of the 
Mandatory Power. 

The battle of Mishinar Haemck was an obvious sign of the 
turning tide, but the Jews were at the same time developing 
another tactic which, as we now know, made a far greater 
impact on the Arab population of Pale.sLinc. Small groups of 
the Palmach, ten or fifteen strong, were repeating the tactics 
which General Orde Wingate had taught them ten years earlier 
during the Arab rebellion. Marching at night, they penetrated 
to Arab villages far in the heart of Arab-held territory. 
Occasionally they blew up a house occupied by an active Arab 
nationalist or by foreign Arab volunteers; in other villages they 
confiscated anns or plastered the village with warning notices. 
The effect,s of such nightly visitations soon made themselves felt 
throughout the Arab hinterland. They caused great disturbances 
and started an exodus from the areas lying near to Jewish 
districts. The Arabs began to feel unsafe, and as the Liberation 
forces added to their quota of failure, the Aralj flight from the. 
coastal areas began to assume a general character. 

A most significant sign of Arab demoralization in Palestine 
was given when Fa-ivzi cl Kaukji approached the Jewish Agency 
through an intermediary. Two Jewish envoys were sent to his 
headquarters at Tubas, where he proposed a settlement on 
federal lines. This finally convinced the Jews that their cause 
was in the ascendant and that the Arab leaders were becoming 
demoralized. Jewish confidence grew. Plans were now laid for 
a crucial attempt to seize the ports of Haifa and Jaffa, and to 
open communications with the north by the occupation of 
Tiberias and Safed. On April 21st I noted in my diary; “ Arabs 
increasingly leaving Jewish state area. Almost half have left 
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Haifa.. Villages in the coastal plain are being evacuated. 
Crowded boats also leaving Jaffa” (a predominantly Arab 
city). 

A few days later I drove in a private car from Tiberias in 
the north round Haifa to Tel-Aviv. The road was open. Com¬ 
munications were cleared. But, as we listened to the foreign 
radio and heard reports from London, we still heard of 
chaos and bloodshed and anxiety. We noticed surprisingly 
little. The orange blossom filled the spring air, wild flowers 
of every colour carpeted the land, and departing Arabs stood 
by the roadside offering chickens and eggs to passing travellers, 
while Arab villagers drove their cattle to neighbouring Jewish 
settlements to turn them into cash before they set out into the 
dark uncertainty of the future to become voluntary refugees. I 
asked many of them why they were leaving, but none could or 
would give a convincing answer. They all said that they would 
be back soon, that their leaders had ordered them to leave. It 
was a strange scene. It seemed a complete contradiction of 
those who said the Jews and Arabs could never live peaceably 
together, for Jewish farmers who had worked with these Ai'abs 
for many years were seeking to persuade them to stay, and 
when they failed were saying good-bye with tears in their eyes. 
They could not understand what had happened, what all this 
sudden exodus portended. But more was to come. 

Fearing that they were not getting their share of glory and 
publicity, the two terrorist groups in Jerusalem, the Irgun and 
the Stern Gang, combined to attack the Arab village of Dir 
Ya.ssin on the outskirts of the city. 

Dir Yassin was one of the few Arab villages whose inhabitants 
had refused permission for foreign Arab volunteers to use it as 
a base for operations against the Jewish life-line into Jerusalem; 
they had on occasions collaborated with the Jewish Agency. On 
Friday, April 9th, 1948, a commando force composed of Irgun 
and Stern soldiem raided the village. There was no obvious 
occasion for them to do so. What happened afterwards has 
been the subject of conflicting versions, explanations and excuses 
by the terrorists; but nothing they have said has explained, or 
can explain away, the murder of some 250 innocent Arabs, 
among them more than a hundred women and children. No 
Iras disgusting was the subsequent publicity parade by the Irgun 
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of a number of poor Arab prisoners through the streets of 
Jerusalem. 

The massacre of Dir Yassin was the darkest stain on the 
Jewish record throughout all the fighting. It is historically 
important because it was to become the beginning of a second 
legend with which the terrorists sought to serve their cause and 
justify their deeds. Just as they had claimed credit for the 
British decision to leave Palestine as being the result of the 
terrorists’ attacks on British troops, so later they justified the 
massacre of Dir Yassin became it led to the panic flight of the 
remaining Arabs in the Jewish stale area and so lessened the 
Jewish casualties. 

But, at the time of the massacre, the Irgun had not thought 
of this excuse. They made the usual charge against the Haganah, 
that the Haganah knew of the operation; they explained that 
their force had been corncied by a superior force and had 
been compelled to shoot its way out as best as it cotild; but not 
till some time after did they claim it to have been an attempt 
to demoralize the Arab ranks—for it had been intended as a 
showpiece for the terrorists and nothing else. It was a cheap, 
ghastly and disgusting publicity stunt. 

The action of the Irgun played into the hands of the Arab 
extremists under the leadership of the Mufti. There was, in 
the weeks before the British left, a powerful movement among 
influential Palestinian Arabs to come to terms with the Jews and 
arrive at an amicable settlement on the basis of the United 
Nations Partition Plan. The initiative had come from the Arab 
community of Haifa which together with the Jews and the 
British had built up the flourishing port and the attractive city 
on the slope of Mount Carmel and which in the main was 
opposed to the Mufti’s leadership. Sixty-five thousand Arabs 
and sixty-five thousand Jews lived and worked in Haifa, closely 
dependent on each other. All would be the losers if fighting 
continued. Under their influential and moderate leader, Rashid 
Haj Ibrahim, the Arabs therefore sought a truce with the Plaifa 
Jews, which might lead to a general settlement, and shortly 
before the Dir Ya.ssin massacre they had sent Haj Ibrahim to 
Cairo and Damascus to win the Arab League’s approval for his 
policy of moderation. 

But the Mufti was also in Cairo at that lime. Haj Ibrahim djtj 
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nol return. Instead, another commander for the Haifa district, 
Amin Bey Izzedin, was sent by the League. His was, according 
to the local Arabs, a compromise appointment, a Syrian who had 
served in the Transjordan Frontier Force. At the same time as 
Amin Bey Izzedin was put in charge of the Arabs at Haifa, the 
League started to urge the Palestine Arabs who lived in areas 
controlled by the Jews to leave their homes. Tlien occurred the 
massacre of Dir Yassin. The reaction of the leaders of the 
Arab League was to tell the Palestine Arabs; “ This is what 
the Jews will do to you when they get control over you.” This 
warning may have been intended to make the Arabs fight harder 
but it had the opposite result. For the simple Arab, seeing his 
well-to-do brethren realize their property, sell their land (often 
to Jews), pack up and leave with their families for Beimt or 
Cairo or the Arab towns in central Palestine, decided that he 
had better do the same. Thus the effect of the Dir Yassin 
massacre was to bring about the voluntaiT- departure of a great 
number of the Arab inhabitants from the coastal plain. 

Things now were moving rapidly. On Wednesday morning, 
April 21st, 1948, Major-General Stockwell called the Arab and 
Jewish leaders in Haifa to his office. He told them that he 
would withdraw his forces in Haifa and retain control only 
over the British compound and the port area. The local Arab 
commander, Amin Izzedin, welcomed the General’s statement 
on behalf of the Arabs, and added that he would gladly engage 
the Jews in battle. Desultory fighting started that same after¬ 
noon, accompanied by a flight of Flaifa’s Arab population who 
were taking every available ship or boat and making for Acre 
and Beirut. The Haganah had not expected events to happen 
so suddenly. Under its local commander, Moshe Carmeli, a 
psychological blitz was launched on the Arab quarters. Loud¬ 
speaker vans and leaflets were distributed, calling on the Arab 
population to stand by for an important announcement, to keep 
away from foreign volunteers, and to stay indoore. This pro¬ 
cedure was repeated throughout the evening until midnight. The 
Arab nerve broke shortly after dark, and the flight from the town 
assumed panic proportions even before general fighting had 
started. At 0.30 that evening, the Arab commander, Amin 
Izzedin, quietly embarked on a boat bound for Beirut. He 
pmittecl to inform his Arab colleagues of his departure. 
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The shooting war stai'ted at midnight and by dawn was all 
over. The Jews had lost about thirty dead, the Arabs about 300, 
of whom nearly 100 were civilians. At dawn I wa.s down at 
the port where combined Jewish and British patrols were check¬ 
ing the departing Arabs. They were allowed to leave, but not 
to take any arms with them. It was the first and only occasion 
during all the Palestine troubles on wlrich armed Jews and 
British soldiers worked together in complete hannony. The 
Arabs had left in great panic; I walked later through the Sukh 
(the bazaar) and saw the state of disorder in which they had 
left their homes, often not bothering to pick up silver and 
valuables which they could easily have carried in their hands. 
But though they had left in a panic, there was a strangely 
unpanicky atmosphere in the port area. The departing Arabs 
meekly allowed themselves to be searched by the Plaganah. 
They exchanged greetings and farewells with Jewish port workers, 
with many of whom they had worked for years. 

That moraing the remaining local Arabs approached the 
Haganah through Major-General Stockwell and a draft truce 
agreement was agreed upon. A formal meeting for the signature 
of both sides was arranged for four o’clock that afternoon at 
which Major-General Stockwell would preside. 

Thus on Thursday afternoon, April 22nd, 1948, we gathered 
at the Town Plall to watch the proceedings. The Jews arrived 
first, then the six Arab notables. They embraced each other and 
drank coffee until the British arrived. There was a happy 
holiday mood about the entire affair. The Jews were proud and 
happy, the Arabs pleased that it was all over, and the British 
popular with both sides—a rare and strange event. Then they 
all went into the meeting for the signing of the truce. Its terms 
were the following: 

1. Complete surrender of all Arab arms, including weapons of 
all kinds, all explosives, military vehicles and other military 
equipment without exception. 

2 . All arms within the above description, with the exception 
of licensed arms, a list of which will be shown to the Haganah 
by the District Commissioner, Haifa, to be delivered by 12.00 
hours, 23 rd April, 1948 . 

These to be held in trust for the Haganah and handed to them 
at the discretion of the G.O.C., Northern Sector not later than 
midnight 15 th- 16 th May, 1948 . 
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3. Removal forthwitli of Arab road-blocks and freedom of 
traffic imdisturbcd to commence forthwith under supervision of 
the military authorities. 

4. All foreign Arab males to concentrate at places of assembly 
to be fixed by Haganah. and to leave Palestine within twenty- 
four hours under military control. 

5. European Nazis to be delivered to the military. 

6. A tweniy-four-hours curfew to be imposed by the military 
authorities on Arab quarters and houses to assure complete dis¬ 
arming. 

7. Non-delivery of arms within the time specified to be treated 
as an offence and to be punishable. 

8. After the house curfew each person in Haifa to be free to 
carry on his normal business and way of life. 

9. All persons to carry on their work as equal and free citizens 
of Haifa. 

10. Any joint meeting to talce place in the Town Hall. 

11, This truce to come into effect immediately. 

f 

Just before the meeting began, it appeared that the Arab 
leaders had received a message, and instead of signing the 
document they asked innumerable questions on detail while the 
British and Jews impatiently waited. Suddenly, at five o’clock, 
after the meeting had been in progress for an hour, the Arab 
leader asked for a short adjourmnent so that he could consult 
further with his colleagues. The six Arab notables left the Town 
Hall while the others waited. 

An hour passed, the Arabs did not come back. Another hour 
and with it came wild rumours that the Arab delegation had 
left Haifa. But at 7.30 five of the six Arabs returned. They 
no longer smiled, they no longer looked pleased, they looked to 
all the world like men who were walking to their doom. 

The meeting restarted. Without ceremony, Victor Hayeck, 
the leader of the Arab delegation, announced that they would 
not sign the truce. Instead, they would advise all Arabs in 
Haifa to leave the town forthwith. For a moment there was 
stunned silence. Then Stockwell was on his feet. “ Have you 
gone mad? ” he asked the Arab leader. The Jewish Mayor of 
Haifa, the elderly Shabtai Levi, with tears running down Us 
cheeks, pleaded with his Arab colleagues on the Municipal 
Council not to do it. But the Arab leadere had no choice. The 
Arab League authorities had made the decision for them. The 
tragedy of the Haifa Arabs was now sealed and signed. The 
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conference broke up. The Haganah made a last attempt. 
Leaflets were distributed among the remaining Arabs, a.ssuring 
them of equal treatment, plcadmg with them to stay. They left. 
Only a tiny remnant, perhaps 5,000 out of 65,000, remained. 

Once again the Irgun proceeded to throw a spanner into the 
works. Fired by its unquenchable enthusiasm for publicity, it 
could not let the capture of Haifa by the Haganah pass 
unnoticed. A few days’ patience would have led to the automatic 
collapse of resistance by the Jaffa Arabs. Their leaders were 
also departing in haste, and the masses were following. Jaffa 
was like one of its own oranges, a lipc fruit about to fall into 
the Haganah’s lap without bloodshed and without British inter¬ 
vention. The Irgun planned otherwise. 

The Flaganah wanted to wait. It was no easy matter to take 
over the administration of large cities with an inexperienced 
army which was hard put to provide enough men for even a 
proportion of the battle areas. The occupation of Flaifa and 
Tiberias and the evacuation by the Arabs of numerous villages 
had stretched the demands on the Haganah to breaking point. 
For the moment they did not want to tic up more men in 
policing Jaffa. Jaffa had ceased to be a menace in the eyes of 
the Jewish military leaders. Arab snipers stUl exacted their daily 
toll of civilians in neighbouring Tel-Aviv, but tins was part of 
the civilian contribution to the Jewish war effort, and civilian 
Tel-Aviv reflected some of the exaltation of London in 1940, 
the pride of the civilian in the front line. 

But the. Irgun leaders had other ideas. They had been 
assiduously spreading the report that the Haganah was no 
stronger than the Irgun, that the Irgun would be the deciding 
factor in the coming Jewish state, and that they had 20,000 
soldiers under' Irgun command. It is difficult now to .see what 
reason there could have been for the deliberate circulation of 
this foolish and false information, but it was to have most damag¬ 
ing consequences for the Palestine Jews. Just before I left Haifa, 
the chief British intelligence officer attached to General Stock- 
well’s headquarters—one of the ablest and most impartial 
British intelligence officers in Palestine—assured me that hi-s 
information showed convincingly that the terrorists wer'c now 
as numerous as the Haganah. The British Foreign Office 
representative in Haifa sent similar reports to Whitehall; they 
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were intercepted by the Haganah and copied before being 
forwarded to the Foreign Office. The information appeared in 
the London Econoviist and other British papers two or three 
weeks later. The London Times con-espondent in Amman wrote: 
“ By April it had become clear that the Irgun virtually controlled 
the all-Jewish city and Zionist Headquarteis of Tcl-Aviv.” 

This information had been passed on by the Foreign Office 
to the British envoys in the Arab countries, who in turn informed 
the Arab Governments to which they were accredited. It had 
the desired effect among the Arabs. It swayed many who had 
been hesitating on the brink of decision, whether to flout the 
United Nations and go to war against the Palestine Zionists or 
not. For though it has become a habit among Israelis and pro- 
Zionists to assume that there was nothing but evil hatred behind 
the Arab decision to go to war against Israel, and that the 
Arab explanation that they came to save their brethren from 
attack by the terrorists was a cheap excuse for the benefit of 
those who cared to believe it, it must be stressed that there 
was great and very real Arab concern for the fate of the Palestine 
Arabs. This concern reached fever-heat when the British informa¬ 
tion was passed on that the terrorists were becoming the decisive 
factor in the Jewish anned forces. 

At this moment the Irgun, without informing the Haganah, 
and with less than a thousand combatants, launched its attack 
on Jaffa accompanied by a flourish of ostentatious publicity. 
Irgun police took over the streets of Tel-Aviv leading to Jaffa, 
and Irgun lorries with singing boys and girls careered round 
Tel-Aviv. The great bombardment of Jaffa was started with 
3-inch mortars which the Irgun had " captured ” a feiv weeks 
earlier in a mid on a British camp in which an officer and four 
soldiers had been killed. This bombardment started a panic 
among the Jaffa Arabs. The remaining 20,000 started to leave 
the city by boat and by road. The Irgun captured a few streets 
bordering on Tel-Aviv and at one point penetrated into the 
shopping centre. Then they ran into trouble. They had had no 
practice in operating at battalion strength. Some of their leadei-s 
were killed. They were stuck. But, as their military progi-ess 
waned, their publicity efforts rose. The Jewish and foreign pre^ 
was invited to visit the “ battlefield ” and to inspect Arab 
prisoners. A few blindfolded prisoners were paraded tlirough 
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Tel-Aviv, to the disgust of a large section of the public. 

The Trgun activities in Jaffa also extended to yet another 
field. For the fiiiit time in the still undeclared war a Jewish 
force commenced to loot in wholesale fashion. At first the young 
Irgunists pillaged only dresses, blouses and ornaments for their 
girl friends. But this discrimination was soon abandoned. Every¬ 
thing that was movable was carried from Jalfa — furniture, 
carpets, pictures, crockery and pottery, jewellery and cutlci^. 
The occupied parts of Jafla were .stripped, and yet another 
traditional military characteristic raised its ugly head. What 
could not be taken away was smashed. Windows, pianos, fittings 
and lamps went in an orgy of destruction. 

The capture of Jaffa was in every sense a contrast to that of 
Haifa. It was completexl only after the Haganah, and also the 
British, had intervened. But the damage had been done. As so 
often before, the Haganah had achieved .somctliing of which the 
Jews could be justifial)ly proud, only to see it bedevilled through 
a follow-up by terrorists of which the Jews felt ashamed. The 
capture of Jaffa left a bad taste in Tel-Aviv. Bui zero hour 
was drawing near; the need for unity was paramount; and the 
Irgun practice of looting Ai'ab homes and shops was soon 
explained away and later justified as ministering to the needs 
of Jewish evacuees who had lost their homes and their all as a 
result of the four months of attack from Jalfa. It was perhaps 
natural, though it was cerJainiy detestable, (hat before long the 
rest of the Jewish soldiers of the Flagariah and the Palmach 
should join in the orgy of looting and wanton destruction which 
hangs like a black pall over almost all the Jewish military 
successes. It could have been .stopped by firm action at the 
outset. But it soon became a practice for which there was always 
a material incentive, a sophisticated justification, and an excuse. 

The picture of the Irgun’s attack on Jaffa was unpleasant 
enough when watched at the scene of operations. But the 
impact it made in Beiiait, Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus, and in 
Central Palestine, as the refugees arrived in packed boats, on 
loaded carts and in lorries and cars, was violently greater. The. 
lurid reality and the damage done wa.s improved upon in the 
telling by stories of massacre and violation, and the more sober 
newspaper accounts from Jaffa seemed to confirm the refugees’ 
tales of woe. On the so-called higher levels tliis information 
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further tallied with the British report of the growing dominance 
of the terrorist. It all fitted. It convinced the Arabs high and 
low of the necessity of going to the aid of the Palestine Arabs, 
and it persuaded many moderate Arab leadera of the certainty 
that the United Nations would stand by them once they too 
were convinced that the terrorists were in control. The Irgun 
attack on Jaffa provided the best political and propagandist 
reason for the rallying of the Arab states for the invasion of 
Palestine on May 15th. That the rally failed in its purpose was 
not due to anything wliich the Irgun subsequently contributed. 

Meanwhile the British were on their way out, departing in haste. 
They shut down one Department after another. They ceased 
to collect taxes, to register cars, to maintain health control; files 
were dispersed and destroyed, and the machinery of Government 
shut down in a manner the wildest anarchist could not in his 
fondest dreams have imagined. Here was the decisive step which 
forced the Jews to create their own state. Once again British 
action, designed to prevent the implementation of the Partition 
decision, led to the Jewish state more effectively than any step 
taken by the United Nations. 

When the British left, the Jews were compelled to take over 
the functions of Government as the only alternative to anarchy. 
They proved that they had the men, the means and the fore¬ 
sight to do so. Jewish business, transport, banks, life continued 
as before with hardly a break. But the chaos prophesied for the 
Jews descended on the Arab areas of Palestine. Theh Jewish 
market had disappeared. The government jobs had gone. 
Business stopped. The banks closed. Refugees arrived. The 
British left, and the Jews started to joke about putting up a 
statue to Ernest Bevin, the man they considered to be their 
arch-enemy, who by his blind fury had forced them into state¬ 
hood, while the Palestine Arabs were praying to be saved from 
their British friends who had brought such misery upon them. 

In the early hours of Friday, May 14th, 1948, we drove to 
Haifa to watch the last act of British rule in Palestine. Life in 
Haifa seemed nonnal as we drove through the town to the air¬ 
port. British troops and police were lined up. The Jewish mayor 
of Haifa and liis Arab deputy were the only two representatives 
of the population of Palestine present. At nine o’clock the High 
Commissioner, General Sir Alan Cunningham, landed in a 
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Dakota. He inspected the troops, said good-bye to the Jew and 
the Arab, and ten minutes later was on his way in a convoy 
to the port of' Haifa. There was no crowd along the route; no 
one cheered—or jeered. In the port area the Irisfi Guards were 
drawn up. The General inspected them. They played God Save 
the King. The Union Jack was lowered, and shortly before 
ten o’clock, with the speed of an execution and the silence of a 
ship that passes in the night, British rule in Palestine came to an 
end. As the High Commissioner was about to step into his launch, 
he turned and saluted—we thought he was saluting Mount 
Carmel. There were no thanks, only memories. And these were 
already being drowned in preparation for the event that was 
to take place that afternoon before du,sk. The British had gone 
and the Messiah had come. 

Even to-day I feel a tingling of the spine as I come to recall 
what followed. We had said good-bye to one world; the good¬ 
bye had been dignified and quiet. We now turned with expecta¬ 
tion to meet a new world. We raced back to Tel-Aviv. The 
road was crowded with vehicles of every description, and the 
vehicles were crowded with humanity. I'hc first impression was 
that of a cup final crowd. The second impression wa.s different. 
The people were all dressed in their Sunday—or rather, Saturday 
—best. Their faces were alight and shining. They were quiet, 
very quiet, as if silently praying and thanking God for His 
mercy that they were alive to see this day. Tor generation after 
generation they had prayed, some every day, some once a week 
and some once a year, for the day of redemption. It had 
become a routine, meaningless to most Jews—an unattainable 
prayer, a banished hope. Could it be tine? It was true. It wa.s 
May 14th, 1948. 

We were back in Tel-Aviv at noon. An invitation awaited us. 
“ The Foreign Ministry requests the pleasure of the company 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jon Kimche at four in the afternoon at the 
Tel-Aviv Museum at a Meeting of the National Council.” It 
might have said; “ Your company is requested to meet the 
Messiah after an ahscncc of 1878 years.” For that was the 
mood. 

At four o’clock precisely Ben Gurion, flanked by his twelve 
fellow Ministers of the new Israeli State, stood up. The small 
hall was packed with people, with emotion and with history. 
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Ben Gurion, in a blue lounge suit, began to read in a matter-of- 
fact voice. For five minutes he recalled centuries, tragedies and 
aspirations in short tense paragraphs that moved like a Greek 
drama to their predestined climax. 

” The land of Israel was the birdiplace of the Jewish people , . . 
Exiled from Palestine . . . Impelled by this historic associa¬ 
tion ... In the year 1897, tbe first Zionist Congress . . . Acknow¬ 
ledged by the Balfour Declaration of 1917 . . . The Nazi holo¬ 
caust . . . The survivors ... In the second world war . . . On 
November 29th, 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations . . 

Ben Gurion paused for a moment. This was history. Now he 
was to make histoiy. As if with an afterthought, he added : “ It 
is, moreover, the sclficvident right of the Jewish people to be a 
nation, as all other nations, in its own Sovereign State.” And 
then in ringing tones: 

“ Accordingly we, the members of the National Council, 
representing the Jewish people in Palestine and the Zionist move¬ 
ment of the world, met together in solemn assembly to-day, the 
day of termination of the British Mandate for Palestine, by 
virtue of the natural and historic right of the Jewish people 
and of the Resolution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, 

“ Hereby proclaim the establishment of the Jewish state in 
Palcsrine, to be called Israel. 

“ The State of Israel will be open to the immigration of Jews 
from all the countries of their dispersion; will promote the 
development of the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants; 
will be based on the precepts of liberty, justice and peace taught 
by the Plebrcw Prophets; will uphold the full social and political 
equality of all its citizens, without distinction of race, creed or 
sex; will guarantee full freedom of conscience, worship, education 
and culture; will safeguard the sanctity and inviolability of the 
shrines and holy places of all religions; and will dedicate itself 
to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“ Wc appeal to the United Nations to assist the Jewish people 
in the building of its State and to admit Israel into the family 
of nations. 

" In the midst of wanton aggression, we yet call upon the 
Arab inhabitants of the State of Israel to return to the ways of 
peace and play their part in the development of the State, with 
full and equal citizenship and due representation in all its bodies 
and institutions-—provisional or permanent. 

" We offer peace and amity to all the neighbouring states and 
their peoples, and invite them to co-operate with the inde- 
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pendent Jewish nation for the common good of all. The State 
of Israel is ready to contribute its full share to the peaceful 
progress and reconstitution of the Middle East. 

“ Our call goes out to the Jewish people all over the world to 
rally to our side in the task of immigration and development, 
and to stand by us in the great struggle for the fulfilment of 
the dream of generations—-the redemption of Israel. 

“ With trust in Almighty God, we set our hand to this 
Declaration, at this Session of the Provisional State Council, in 
the city of Tel-Aviv, on this Sabbath eve, the fifth day of lyar, 
5708. tne fourteenth day of May, 1948.” 

The Proclamation had taken seventeen minutes. There had 
been much speculation and disputation about the name of the 
new state. Now it was known and accepted. Immediately after 
the reading and signature of the Declaration of Independence, 
Ben Gurion announced the new state’s first Government decrees. 
The British White Paper of 1939 was declared forthwith 
annulled. The laws restricting Jewish immigration into Palestine 
and prohibiting the purchase by Jews of land in certain parts 
of Palestine were abolished and abrogated. All other laws and 
regulations promulgated by the Mandatory Power during its 
thirty years of rale were declared as valid for the lime being. 

It was now over. As we crowded out, Ben Gurion stopped 
for a moment as he passed me. “ You see, wc did it,” he said. 
It was the justification of a man and of an idea; the eternal 
warrant of the prophet, the extremist and the agitator again.st 
the realists, the moderates and the statesmen. 

The drama was over. The Messiah had come. The people 
dispersed to celebrate and to prepare for the serious business 
of war. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE OFFICIAL WAR IN PALESTINE 

S OME years of dealing with matters affecting war have 
left me with a suspicious mind whenever I come into 
contact with official communiquA by the military authorities 
or whenever I read what are supposed to be eye-witness accounts 
of battles. I cannot even escape that feeling when I have to 
read some of my own descriptions. For it is an unfortunate 
by-product of war that war and “ the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth ” never go together. liowever noble the cause, 
however good the armies, the only time when the military is 
willing to tell all is in the hour of victory and triumph. During 
the rest of the time, it is a feature of all operations that they 
become distorted and sometimes even unrecognizable in the 
telling. 

That is one lesson I have learnt. There is another. You can 
tell of wars and battles in one of two ways. You can either 
describe them coldly, objectively, like a chess game, in the con¬ 
venient jargon composed of interior lines, deployment, echelons, 
and similar terms, or you can describe the feelings and emotions 
and actions of the individual soldier. In the first case it is possible 
to draw a comparatively objective picture of the war situation, 
frigidly inhuman, detached from the reality of the battlefield. 
In the second case the reality of war can be brought home to 
those who have no direct part in it, but generally this method 
obscures the larger issues and slurs over the less heroic aspects 
of battles and commanders. Therefore, in my view, the 
emotional manner of describing battles leads straight to distortion 
of the general picture; and it is the general picture of the war 
in Palestine that I want to describe. 

But before proceeding, I must digress again to deal with 
the habits of my own profession when reporting wars and events 
leading up to wars. Great store is laid by the big news agencies 
—^Iteuter’s, the Associated Press, and the United Press—^who 
alone as a rule have correspondents in all the countries and parts 
affected, on what is called “ straight news That is, they do 
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not want a correspondent to give his own views, but to report 
the speeches of leading Ministers which contain information, the 
hand-outs by government sources, and the official reports of 
incidents of public importance. Tliis is “ straight news It 
has always been my contention that nothing could be less straight 
or more misleading. But the news agencies have usually no 
alternative when rcpoiting from countries exercising strict control 
and censorship over all reporting. This was true of all the war 
repoits which emanated from Moscow during the war, and it 
was even more true of the reporting from the Arab capitals. 

In this way an image of Arab strength was built up by the 
news agencies which was understandably believed not only by 
the public but by governments. The whole world was led by 
the nose because the news agencies were afraid of trying their 
hand at critical reporting or of sending anyone to the Arab 
capitals who was not prima facie a jiartisan of the Arab cause. 

With few exceptions, the cditoi's of the London national 
newspapers were little better. They were too apt to accept sensa¬ 
tional statements without applying a critical check. Later, the 
British pro-Arabists turned on the Arabs for their exaggerations 
and their unreliable prc.ss reports, but no one questioned the 
undiscriminating distribution and publication of these reports 
by the British and American agencies and by most English- 
spealdng newspapers. 

Let us turn for a moment to consider the contrast between 
the war as described by the newspapers and the reality in 
Palestine. 

The war started on May 15th, 1948. The first phase lasted 
twenty-seven days until June 11th. This was followed by a truce 
of one month. The second phase of fighting commenced on 
July 8th and lasted eleven days until July 19th. Altogether the of¬ 
ficial war in Palestine comprised thirty-eight days of fighting. 

Let us see what the British public thought was happening; 
let us look at the picture provided by the agencies and news¬ 
papers. The Arab League had met in Beirut on April 16th, 
1948, and had agreed to send its armies into Palestine. The 
military committee of the League had adjourned to Amman and 
had continued in session until April 30th to co-ordinate the 
invasion plans. The British High Commissioner in Jerusalem, 
General Sir Alan Cunningham, had been assured by the Arab 
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leaders that the Arab states would not invade Palestine before 
the cxpiiy of the British Mandate. British arms and equipment 
for the Arab states and the subsidy to Transjordan were main¬ 
tained. The Arab leaders did not hide their intention but did 
draw an effective smoke-screen to cover their real strength. This 
smoke-screen was spread throughout the world by the press and 
the news agencies. 

Reuter’s reported the existence of an Egyptian army of almost 
200,000. The Associated Press reported the Iraqi Premier as 
saying that between two and three million Iraqi tribesmen [jic] 
were ready to march on Palestine. The Syrians were reported 
to be ready to march. It looked as if Israel would be swamped 
in a matter of days. Two days before the invasion, the Arab 
League announced that it would set up a civil administration 
for all Palestine after May 15th. The Arab war council was 
in session. Now let us follow the London Daily Telegraph for the 
next few days. 

On Friday, May 14 th : “ Egypt to march at Midnight.” 

Next day, the 15th : “ Arabs March on Palestine. Action by 
Egypt and Transjordan. Two Egyptian columns crossing the 
frontier. Ten thousand Egy'ptians massing in the south.” 

By Monday, the 17th, things were happening—at least on 
the front page of the Daily Telegraph-. “Arab drive cuts 
Palestine in two. Egyptian link with Legion reported. Jerusalem 
road to Tel-Aviv severed. Lydda airfield taken. Fall of 
Beersheba. Armies of five Arab states arc advancing into 
Palestine on three fronts, tlic Iraqis have crossed the Jordan; the 
Lebanese are pushing south on the coastal road; the Syrians 
are advancing on Lake Tiberias; the Egyptians are driving 
inland.” 

So it went on. The Legion was within twelve miles of Tel- 
Aviv, the Egyptians only twenty miles away. Not one reporter 
with the Arab armies, not one discriminating sub-editor, not one 
conscientious editor pointed out to the puzzled public that all 
the towns so far occupied by the advancing Arab armies were in 
Arab-held territory, that the Syrian frontier was on Lake Tiberias 
before they ever started the invasion. Before the invasion there 
were also Arab forces within seven miles of Tel-Aviv and within 
three miles of the Haifa-Tel-Aviv road. If the British and 
American correspondents and editors were able to let themselves 
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go in this way, it was hardly surprising that the Arab press weni 
wild with joy over the reports of great military successes. Or 
June 1st, after seventeen days fighting, The Times correspondem 
in Amman reported that “ throughout the Arab areas of Palestine 
confidence—over-confidence in fact—has been restored.” 

Now let us consider what was really happening. 

The Military Committee of the Arab League had failed 
before May 15th, to reach agreement on a united command 
King Abdullah announced that he would be the Commander 
in-Ghief, but neither the Egyptians nor the Syrians accepted hiir 
as such. As a result there was no co-ordinated Arab strategy 
and the opening moves of the Arab annies were as mud 
dictated by the political rivalries inside the Arab League as b^ 
militaiy considerations. The Egyptians had mobilized only jus 
over 10,000 soldiers in two Brigades, with some Sudanese anc 
Saudi Arabian auxiliaries. They had also some groups of volun 
teers provided by the Moslem Brotherhood and by individuali 
from Libya, Tunisia and Morocco. 

The Iraqis numbered only about 1,500 at the beginning of 
the war, though more were arriving and they had about 5,00( 
men when the fighting was interrupted by the first truce or 
June 11th. The Syrians had about 3,000 men, and the Lebanes( 
about 1,000. The Arab Legion put 5,000 men into the field a 
first, but withdrew some for duties in Transjordan before th( 
second phase commenced. The Arab Liberation Army had dis 
integrated as an organized force. 

Altogether the Arabs mustered about 20,000 men under fivf 
separate commands. Only the Egyptians, the Arab Legion anc 
the Iraqis were adequately equipped and supplied. 

Against this threatened invasion Israel had nothing like th< 
numbers which Zionist propagandists had claimed and which 
later, Arab propagandists and Glubb Pasha in search of ar 
excuse accepted as correct. Figures ranging from 60,000 tc 
over 100,000 were cited—the larger one by Glubb Pasha. 

The Pahnach, now under the command of the thirty-year-ok 
Yigal Alon, had altogether four battalions and some reserves— 
in all rather less than 3,000 men. This was the only organizec 
and trained striking force at the disposal of the Jews. Its strengtl 
was further reduced by the need to use the Palmach men whe 
were the framework of the new army, for the training of new 
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recruits. Counting every form of active combatant including 
the Palmachj the armed settlers, the Haganah volunteers, the 
first mobilized conscripts and the Jews who had come from 
abroad, the Palestine Jews had less than 10,000 men to meet the 
Arab invasion. Indeed, if wc consider only trained and organized 
units with light arms (there were no heavy anus), the Jewish 
total was no more than 6,000 on May 15th. These included 
the “ armies ” in Jerusalem, in the Negev, in the north and 
those covering the approaches to the coastal plain and the 
Valley of Esdraelon, the main centres of Jewish life. 

Able Palestine Arab leaders like Musa Alami and Constantine 
Zurayk were, therefore, repeating earlier miscalculations when, 
in books published in 1949, they explained the Arab failure by 
the superior equipment and numbeis of the Jews during the 
first phase of the real war. 

Nor was it a politically united Jewish army that faced the 
Arabs. From the first moment a conflict had broken out between 
those who wanted Israel to be a nation like all other nations, 
the “ a.ssimilationists ”, and those who wanted Israel to be some¬ 
thing different, something new and without precedent, something 
worthy of the people of the Book. The Haganah was thus, 
when the state was proclaimed, a formidable force only on 
paper. It htid soldiers who were tough, who were devoted to 
their cause and were intelligent beyond the normal run of 
armies. But it was politically divided, sadly under-equipped 
and to a large extent unprepared for the type of warfare which 
it now had to face. 

Indeed there is no rational explanation in orthodox terms for 
the initial defeat of the Arab attack when it came on May 15lh. 
The Arabs as a whole were not good fighteis. They were badly 
led. But they had equipment, and they very often had courag¬ 
eous and even daring soldici-s who were prepared to die for 
their cause. What then slopped them in their tracks? It was, 
in those first day.s, the “ diffei'cnt ” Jews and not the “ assimila- 
tionists The army that fought under the command at first 
of Israel Galili, the wiry farmer from Na’an who had never 
seen regular military service, was an army compo.sed of soldiers 
without ranks, without officers, without discipline other than 
u’on self discipline. They comprised students who had come to the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem to study, and instead had .spent 
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almost all their time in the firing line; settlers from the communal 
settlements. They were good shots. T'hey never retreated. They 
were literally brothers-in-arms. They were self-confident beyond 
measure. They held their Arab opponents in an ultcr contempt 
based on their experience in the field. But they operated only in 
small groups; rarely above platoon strength. They had no 
experience of fighting in large formations; and they had no staff 
officers trained in the handling of sizable forces in action. In 
such circumstances there is a limit even to idealism and courage; 
and the price in blood paid by this Slitc of the Jewish youth in 
Palestine was extravagant. Out of onc-hundred-and-thirty-odd 
students in Jerusalem over fifty were killed in action and only 
five escaped unhurt. 

While this elite, at fiist almost alone, was holding off the 
Arab attack, the first clash between the new model and the tried 
old methods appeared on the political surface. Ben Gurion, 
Prime Minister and also Minister of Defence, was probably 
the first of the Jewish leaders to understand the composition of 
Israel’s population and to have the courage to face the conse¬ 
quences. Pic, like many others, had been a fervent enthusiast 
of the Plaganah and particularly of its striking force, the 
Palmach. Pie and many otheis saw the new Jew in this un¬ 
militarist, classless, intelligent and ideological army of which 
the Palmach was the prototype. But Ben Gurion was now no 
longer the fiery propagandist conjuring with exciting new ideas. 
He was head of a nation in mortal peril. Israel was fortunate 
to have this devoted band of young men, prepared to sinlc their 
identity, prepared to ask for no reward, willing only to give 
what the new state asked of them. But in those hard days Ben 
Gurion, though his sympathies may have been with the “ differ¬ 
ent ” Jews, soon came to understand that wlule some Jews were 
“ different ”, these were not typical of the majority of Israel’s 
inhabitants. The general run of the Jews in Israel was, in fact, 
much like the general run of any other nation on the same level 
of civilization, and the sooner the Israeli leaders recognized this, 
the better they would be able to lead them through the crisis. 

But though Ben Gurion saw all this, others did not. The 
situation had become complicated, Israel was now a state, and 
party politics and ideologies began to play their part. The 
Palmach and its leaders were drawn mainly from the strongly 
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socialist, communal settlements of the Hashomer Hatzair and 
from the students of the University who by nature also inclined 
to the Left. 

Meanwhile the Hashomer Hatzair had also changed its charac¬ 
ter. It was no longer a movement of theoretical politics and 
high ideals, not overmuch concerned with political power. It 
had joined up with two other dissident labour groups, who had 
broken with Ben Gurion’s Mapai, the official Labour Party, to 
form the Aiaparn. The Mapam saw the new ideal of Jewish 
society in the formation of the Palniach and wanted it extended 
and applied to all the lighting units of Israel. Failing this, it 
wanted to maintain at least the strength and integrity of the 
Palmach as a separate organization with separate rules, with its 
own command, its own established outlook and self-discipline. 

There was a clash of personalities between Ben Gurion and 
Israel Galili. There was a brief crisis in the high command 
when Galili resigned and Ben Gurion assumed the post of 
Commandcr-in-Ghief. At first the anny commanders sided with 
Galili; then there wa.s a compromise; but the tide was rumiing 
Ben Gurion’s way. He became commander in fact as well as 
title; and, far more important, he forced acceptance of his 
views on the reorganization of the army. This, more than 
any other happening in those early months, .set the tone for the 
new state. There were many in those early days who, intoxicated 
by the image of a Jewish People’s Army, shunned the trimmings 
of militarism, and indeed wanted to shape the armed forces 
somewhat on the lines of the Republican armies we saw during 
the early days of the Spanish Civil War. To those acquainted 
with the realities of modern war the prospect was a little 
frightening. 

Ben Gtirion killed that idea—deliberately, firmly and con¬ 
sciously. There wa.s a risk for sonic time, indeed for some con¬ 
siderable time, that by doing this he had killed also the undaunted 
spirit of the original Palmach fighters. Actually he did extinguish 
some of the Palmach’s til an. But the fault was not Ben Gurion’s; 
it lay in the nature of Israel’s Jews. The voluntary system of 
recruiting could not bring enough recruits. The cream of the 
nation would join up, the others would stay at home. The Jews, 
it was found, were bad organizers; the majority could not be 
trusted with sclf-discipIine. The army, therefore, had to be 
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created fundamentally on the same basis as all other armies; it 
had to be trained and equipped like other annies. It ^vas a sad 
admission for many a Jewiih leader, but the stakes were too 
high to go putting faith in propaganda slogans. 

So the paramount need to win the war decided the future 
development of the Jewish state. The army, it mu.st be 
emphasized, at this stage was the nation. It was in the centre. 
It set the pace. It pointed the direction. And the army, thanks 
largely to Ben Gurion, was built not on the new Palmach model, 
but on the pattern of Montgomery’s Eighth Army in which 
so many of the Israeli officers and soldiers had served. Ranks 
were established; officers’ messe,s were opened. Differential scales 
of pay emphasized the change. The military police were dressed 
on the exact pattern of the British. The army marched and 
looked like the British, and somehow the population liked it. 
The great majority of the population, one felt, prefeiTcd (o be 
like other nations and just as good as they were, rather than to 
emphasize that Jews were different. This was one of the most 
significant features of the early development of Israel. 

Meanwhile the Arab armic.s were moving in. The Egyptians 
advanced across the purely Arab-populated coastal strip to Isdud, 
twenty miles south of Tel-Aviv and along the inland road 
through Beersheba to Hebron and Bethlehem. They made no 
real attempt to attack Jewish positions; even the isolated settle¬ 
ments far behind the Egyptian lines were attacked only by long- 
range artillery and by Spitfire fighter-bnmbers. 

This comparative passivity of the Egyptian army fitted into 
the Arab invasion plan as it had been agreed upon in Amman 
at the end of April. A full outline of the proposed invasion 
plan was given by a high-ranking officer on General MacMillan’s 
staff to a conference of British intelligence officers in Elaifa on 
May 6th—nine days before the invasion. 

The officer explained that the Egyptians on the coast would 
fight a holding action and if necessary fall back on Gaza. Their 
purpose would be to lure the Jev/ish defenders away from the 
central front, from Haifa, Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile, the second column of Eg^'ptians advancing inland 
would link up with the Arab Legion in the Hebron-Bethlehem 
sector and together they would storm the New City quarter of 
Jerusalem, held by the Jews. The function of the Syrian and 
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Lebanese troops was to nail down the Jewish forces in the extreme 
north by a scries of attacks on the Jewish frontier settlement on 
as wide a front as possible. 

With the Jewish forces thus committed in the extreme north 
and south and in isolated Jerusalem, the second phase of the 
Arab invasion would take place. I'his was to be decisive. 

The Arab Legion, reinforced by the Iraqi troops, would force 
the Jordan on a twelve-mile front between Samakh (at the 
southern end of Lake Tiberias) and Beisan. The focus of the 
attack would be the Jewish settlement ol' Geshcr where the 
road crossed the Jordan. The attackers would then divide, one 
group advancing along the undulating and roundabout road 
through Javnel and Nazareth and heading for the coast at Acre. 
The second column would cut along the forty miles of good, 
straight and flat road from Beisan through Afuleh to Haifa. 
Both columns would thus converge on Haifa and occupy the 
port by May 21st—on the sixth day of the invasion. 

The assumption was that the British Government would then 
recognize Transjordan sovereignty over Haifa, with Britain 
maintaining her special position as Transjordan’s principal treaty 
partner and chief financial provider. But how far this was the 
assumption only of the Arab leaders in Amman and of the 
British military in Palestine, and how mucli it was the planned 
intention of the Foreign O/Iicc, remains guesswork. 

In the event neither the assumption nor the intention was put 
to the test. The Arab commandei-s and states ivould neither 
agree nor adhere to their allocated parts in the invasion 
plan. 

The Egyptians advanced along the coast “ according to plan ” 
and then sat down to consolidate. Their aircraft and guns 
attacked settlements and towns, but they drew no substantial 
Jewish forces to the .south. The second Egyptian column had 
linkecl up with the Arab Legion south of Jerusalem, also “ accord¬ 
ing plan ”. But the Egyptian commander infonned the com¬ 
mander of the Arab Legion that he had no authority to partici¬ 
pate in the Legion’s assault on Jerusalem. Indeed, serious 
differences arose between the Tran.sjordan and Egyptian com¬ 
manders about their respective authority in the area south of 
Jerusalem which they both occupied. 

Nokrashy Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, who was represented 
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as the most determined Arab leader, had, we have seen, in fact 
opposed the invasion. King- Abdullah, who had been described 
by the Foreign Office and the British press as a reluctant 
moderate, and was also believed to be that by most Jews, was 
actually the chief driving force behind the invasion plan. He 
stood to gain most. He believed he had the support of the 
British Government for his projected annexation of the whole 
of Arab Palestine with the addition of Haifa. Egyptian inter¬ 
vention in Palestine was in the end prompted as much, if not 
more, by the desire to forestall Transjordan claims on southern 
Palestine as to oppose those of the Jews. The Syrians at the last 
moment also objected to the agreed inva.sion plan, which reserved 
all territorial benefits for King Abdullah. They insisted that 
one of the two columns to force the Jordan should be provided 
by the Syrian Army, which would then proceed to advance 
through Nazareth to Acre, and thus assure Syria of hei' share 
in the conquest and reduce the power and pre.stige of King 
Abdullah and the size of his enlarged kingdom. 

Finally, King Abdullah discovered on the morrow of the 
invasion zero hour—May 15th—that Jewish Jerusalem was a 
harder nut than he had calculated, that he had to fight without 
Egyptian support, and that he had to commit more of his own 
troops than he had anticipated. 

Thus, though outwardly everything went well for the Arabs 
during the first forty-eight hours of the invasion, the poison of 
suspicion, jealousy and rivalry was already at work when the 
moment came to put the second phase of the invasion plan 
into operation. 

The Syrians had concentrated a column with two hundred 
vehicles, some French tanks and guns for the break-through at 
Samakh into the cluster of Jewish settlements on both sides of 
the Jordan and so to Nazareth and Acre on the coast. They 
were determined that theirs was to be the glory and the prize, 
shared with no one—certainly not with King Abdullah. On the 
second day of the invasion they launched their main assault 
without consultation or collaboration with the Arab Legion, 
scheduled to operate six miles further down the river. The 
Syrian attack made good progress at first. Samakh was captured 
and the perimeter of the Jewish defences penetrated. Tanks 
entered Daganiah and the lightly armed Jewish Armed Guards 
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were being forced back. The road to Nazareth seemed to be 
opening. 

But, meanwhile, the peril of the situation on this sector had 
been realized by the Jewish High Command. To Daganiah 
settlement, in moital danger, was allocated the entire artillciy 
at the dispo;5al of the Israeli army—-two 65-mm. guns on wooden 
wheels and without sights. In view of the danger, a home-made 
flame-thrower, as yet untried, invented by a Tel-Aviv engineer, 
was also sent to Daganiah in the feiwent hope that the flame 
would shoot in the right dii-ection. On the fourth day of this 
battle when the issue was in a balance, the Israelis counter¬ 
attacked. The flame-thrower went into action. It worked. The 
two guns fired into the advancing Syrian tanks and vehicles; 
they registered a direct hit with their first round. Faced by this 
formidable firepower, the Syrians regrouped. They turned their 
column; they left three tanks and four armoured cars and 
retired. This breach on the Israeli front had been sealed. The 
Syrian march to Nazareth and the coast remained a pious hope. 

Down the river Jordan, at Gesher, the Arab Legion was about 
to start its race to Haifa. The systematic shelling of the Jewish 
positions had begun according to the planned time-table, but 
when the moment for the main attack came, King Abdullah 
was receiving urgent signals from the British commander of his 
troops in Jerusalem, demanding immediate reinforcements there. 
Abdullah had always been attracted much more by the magic 
of being ICing of Jcrasalcm than by the usefulness of having 
possession of the port of Haifa. The British might find it more 
practical that he should control Haifa, but in the Arab world 
the glamour of Jerusalem was far greater. 

Abdullah therefore did not hesitate. The troops that were 
meant for Haifa were directed to Jerusalem. The attack across 
the Jordan was still pressed, but only with inadequate forces. 
Some managed to get across and establish a bridgehead of some 
three square miles on the hills to the south of Gesher. But 
there they were contained and they received no reinforcements. 
The Syrians had their own womes, and Abdullah’s appetite for 
Jerusalem had been whetted by initial success. 

Thus on this sector also there was no march on Haifa. By 
May 21st, when the converging columns were due in Haifa, they 
were securely pinned down on the Jordan. One more military 
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project thus joined the long list of those that “ did not go 
according to plan 

But in war it often rains on both sides of the front. The 
manifold and comparatively easy Jewish successes over the Arabs 
in the guerilla warfare of the last month of the British mandate 
had encouraged a mood of over-weening self-confidence to which 
Jews are particularly prone in their hour of .success. They were 
over-confident that they would have no more trouble with the 
Arab regular forces than they had had with their irregulars. 
They reckoned without the Arab superiority in the air. 

The Palestine Jews—particularly the civilian population-—■ 
were to have an opportunity of showing how they acted in 
adversity and with their backs to the wall. Tel-Aviv was bombed 
daily and continuously by the Egyptians. There were no Israeli 
anti-aircraft guns and no planes to take the air. The Israeli 
Government had bought “ Mcsserschmit 109 ” fighter planes in 
Prague, but they could not be flown out, as the Greek Govern¬ 
ment would not allow them to land and refuel. They had there¬ 
fore to be taken to pieces and loaded into Dakota transports and 
flown non-slop to Israel. It was not until a month later that these 
Messerschmits, flown mainly by cx-R-A.F. men, took the air 
against the Spitfires flown by the Egyptians. Meanwhile the 
Egyptians could pick their targets in comfort and drop their 
bombs. The Jewish inhabitants of Tcl-Aviv surprised all observers 
by acting with almo,st Anglo-Saxon nonchalance and calm. The 
Tel-Avivians who paid their daily toll in lives would greet each 
other with two popular stories. One was: “We have the best 
equipped army and air force—in Europe.” The other: “ Do 
you knoiv we have a secret weapon? Our invisible planes.” 

Much as the British in 1940, the Jews developed a spirit of 
exaltation and unity under the pressure of extreme advei-sity 
and isolation. But exaltation alone wins no wars. The Jews were 
now to learn that also. The Arab plan had miscarried. Israel 
was neither s^vept into the sea nor defeated. It was not even 
invaded. The frontier had held. Later Mr. Bevin told the 
House of Commons that there was no reason to withdraw Briti.sh 
aid and support from the Arab Legion as King Abdullah had at 
no time invaded the territory of the Jewish .state—which was 
true enough. In the same way it might have been argued that 
there was no reason for continuing the war against Germany in 
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1943 as Hitler had not invaded Britain, Hitler had tried and 
failed. So on a more minute seale had Abdullah tried against 
Israel. He was more foitunate than Hitler. His failure was 
found to be meritorious. 

But a new focus of the war was now becoming apparent. 
Both Abdullah and the Jews began to stake eveiything on the 
conquest of Jerusalem. The Arabs held the major part of the 
Old City within the ancient walls; the Jews held most of the 
New City outside the walls. The Arabs held the surrounding 
hills and country on three sides and had succeeded in cutting 
the solitary road between Jewish Jerusalem and the state of 
Israel by the occupation of the Trappist monastery of Latrun. 
The Jews were thus compelled to fight a battle of streets inside 
the city, and at the same dme to fight at Latrun to open the 
road and to bring supplies and men to the hard-pressed defenders. 
The Arab plan for the capture of Haifa had been thrown to 
the wind and exchanged for target Jerusalem. 

The Arab Legion enjoyed a number of initial successes. It 
re-occupiccl the Sheikh Jairach district of the New City and thus 
cut ofl' Mount Scopus from the rest of the Jewish city, The 
Jewish quarter of the Old City was hard pre.ssed and on the 
verge of surrender. For the moment it was Glubb Pasha who 
was dictating the .strategy of the Palestine war. The Arab Legion 
was dug in and prepared at Latrun. Ben Guiion decided to 
make an all-out effort to open the road. An entirely fresh 
brigade—the 7th Armoured, as it was somewhat flamboyantly 
called—was quickly assembled at Na’an. It was a mixed lot. 
The commander was a Palestinian who had been a major in 
the British anny. His chief of staff was the son of an English 
Rabbi who had been the intelligence officer of a Guards Regi¬ 
ment during the invasion of Germany. The chief operations 
officer was an English Jew who had served in the Honourable 
Artillery Company in the Western Desert and with the Trans¬ 
jordan Frontier Force. The battalion and company commanded 
canie from practically every country in Europe; the troops were 
mostly eastern Europeans with some Palestinians. 

The brigade was assembled. Some of the troops had been 
only a few days in the army. Many could not speak Hebrew. 
The advance was then postponed for twenty-four hours. The 
armour had not arrived. It was due in Tel-Aviv that night. It 
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came, but without guns. On the way from the port to the 
front workmen fixed machine-guns on armoured cars and on 
half-tracked vehicles. The following night there was another 
delay. Water-bottles had not arrived. The new troops sal out¬ 
side in the moonlight in buses drawn from the streets of Tcl-Aviv, 
waiting to go into their first action. At two in the morning- 
four hours late—the buses moved foiward. The attack was a 
failure. The troops broke and many retired in disorder. Latnm 
was not taken. 

The Arab Legion had been reinforced as soon as the extensive 
preparations for the attack had been noticed. On the way to 
the front, 1 met the Director of Military Operations of the 
Israeli Army, thirty-Lwo-ycar-old Colonel Yigal Yadin. He was 
not very hopeful. The arrangements for the attack had been 
rushed. He was afraid that they might end in a debacle. The 
orders for the assault, I knew, had been given by Ben Gurion 
himself against the desires of Yadin. Ben Gurion wanted the 
road to Jerusalem opened before the fronts were frozen by the 
truce which the United Nations now showed every sign of 
imposing. 

Also the appeals from Jerusalem were becoming more urgent 
and even desperate. The Jews in the Old City had exhausted 
their food and ammunition. The younger men were fighting to 
the last, the older ones could do no more and wanted to 
capitulate. 41ie attack on Latrun was the last hope, and when 
it failed, hope of rc'lief for the Old City had disappeared. The 
Jews of the Old City surrendered. Some four hundred Jews, 
mostly old men, the old orthodox Jews with their wives and 
children, went into captivity. They Were treated with exemplary 
good behaviour by their Arab Legion captors. 

The capitulation of the Old City and the appeals from the 
Jewish commander of the New City acted as a spur on Ben 
Gurion and his political advisers. The Latrun Brigade was called 
upon to make another effort. It was to be given the two guns 
that had been operating against the Syrians; to these were to be 
added three 6-inch mortars with less than twenty shells for the 
three of them. Neither the guns nor the mortars had sights. 
But what the Israeli Commander really needed was fresh troops 
—one battalion of 600 trained Palmach men could have turned 
the scales. It was a revealing indication of the Israeli position 
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that, much as Ben Gurion had set his heart on the opening of 
the road to relieve Jerusalem, he could not find one good battalion 
without weakening one of the other fronts. 

When Ben Gurion realized that the capture of Latrun would 
not be as easy an operation as some of his advisers had antici¬ 
pated, a group of Palmach boys were ordered to march to 
Jerasalcm across the pathless hills to bring some slight relief to 
the hard-pressed garrison. They carried their Sten-guns and a 
mortar-bomb for each man. Supplies in Jerusalem were running 
out. 

The Jewish defenders of the New City held out. Although 
there was virtually no water and only the bare minimum of 
food for almo.st two months, Jewish morale did not break. But 
the Arab Legion at Latrun also held firm. Yet the Israeli attack 
on Latrun helped to save Jerusalem; Arab Legion guns, men 
and armoured cars were diverted from the battle of Jerusalem 
to Latrun. The Arab pre.ssure in Jerusalem cased noticeably as 
the Latrun battle proceeded. And so the fronts gradually froze 
as the day of the first truce approached. The troops on both 
sides were exhausted. They had been in the hot summer fields, 
hills and deserts for twenty-seven days and nights and a gi-eat 
proportion of the Palmach had had no rest for over six months. 
Ammunition was running out among the Egyptians; and the 
Arab Legion’s armoured cars and trained troops also badly 
needed overhaul. None of the armies fighting in Palestine was 
in a position to continue when the “ cease fire ” was sounded 
on June 11th, 1948. You could almost hear the great sigh of 
relief which went up from the troops everywhere—Arabs and 
Israelis. The relief was shared also by the Israeli leaders. It 
had been tougher than they cared to admit. They needed a 
breathing spell. It was fortunate for the young state that the 
Arab armies were in much the same condition. 

But neither .sigh nor satisfaction came from the Arab capitals. 
The public and politicians emitted a deep growl of anger. They 
had heard daily proclamations of victories and of the forward 
march of their armies. They had been led to expect the downfall 
of Israel “ ahy day now.” Instead, the United Nations had 
imposed a truce and thus robbed the Arab armies of their certain 
victory. This legend became widely accepted. The Arab leaders 
knew better; the only two Arab armies wliich had been seriously 
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engaged—the Egyptian and the Arab Legion—were on their 
last legs. The Syrians had ceased to be a menace after their 
initial set-back. The Lebanese invasion had been more token 
than real. 

Before the truce came, the Israeli army had completed a 
rough mountainous road to by-pass the Arab road-block at 
Latrun, over which they could send supplies and reinforcements 
and lead an alternative water supply to Jerusalem. Thus the 
first effect of the truce was to relieve the Jews of Jenrsalem. 
They had been shelled, day and night, by British Arab Legion 
guns, paid for by the British taxpayer and commanded by 
Britons serving with the Legion. Over 400 Jewish civilians had 
been killed. The city had been staiwed and damaged. This had 
made an indelible impression on the Jews. Throughout these 
eight weeks, they noted that the voice of Christendom had been 
muted. The Pope was .silent. Neither of the two English 
Archbishops uttered any public protest, or moved for papers 
in the House of Lords. The Foreign Office, the State 
Department and the Quai d’Orsay seemed quite unperturbed 
by the fate that had befallen the Holy City. It was not until 
Israel was in undisputed possession of the New City that the 
anxiety neuroses of Christendom became so acute about the 
fate of Jerusalem. That is how it seemed to the Israelis. The 
pontiflF, the bishops and the statesmen have failed to produce a 
convincing reply to, or an adequate excu.se for, this Israeli charge. 

We must now follow the manoeuvres among the United 
Nations that led to the first Palestine truce. The Security Council 
met on Saturday, May 15th, 1948, on the day when the Arab 
armies invaded Palestine. The Egyptian delegate infoi'med the 
Council that Egypt was concerned only in the preservation of 
law and order. None of the Big Three (Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union) intervened. On Monday, May 17th, 
the Security Council met again. The United .states delegate now 
proposed that, as a breach of the peace had taken place within 
the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter, the Council should 
order an immediate “ cease fire ” and stand List. 

The British representative, Sir Alexander Cadogan, did not 
speak until the following day; he then expressed grave doubts 
about the American proposal. He doubled whether there had 
been a breach of the peace or that there had been a clear case 
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of aggression. The news that day was still of Arab advances. 
Sir Alexander wanted no sanctions, even if the Security 
Gouncifs appeal for peace wa.s rejected by the Arab states. 
Four days passed, while the world’s press still repoited Arab 
victories. The American delegate returned again with the 
charge that a breach of the peace had taken place, and once 
more invoked the sanctions of Article 39 to compel a “ cease 
fire ”. Again Sir Alexander opposed, and the Council adjourned 
for another two days. On May 24th, the Council received a 
message from the Provisional Government of Israel accepting 
the “ cease fire ” proposed in the British resolution. The Syrian 
member of the Security Council asked for an extension of the 
time-limit. Sir Alexander suppoited this request. Two days 
passed and then another two days and still nothing was done. 

On May 29th Sir Alexander again opposed hasty action. He 
also opposed a simple proposal by the Soviet Union, which was 
supported by the United States and France, to order a “ cease 
fire within thirty-six hours under threat of U.N. Sanctions.” 
Instead, Sir Alexander Cadogan proposed another resolution of 
his own which, he said, might halt the fighting without the 
pressure of the sanctions chapter of the Charter, 'Ihe heat 
was ofif 

The Arabs went on. Next day the Jewish quarter of the Old 
City of Jerusalem capitulated. Sir Alexander’s resolution was 
now voted upon and accepted as the lesser evil. It was not until 
thirteen days later, when the Arab annies were near the point 
of exhaustion, that they accepted the “ cease fire During this 
long interval Sir Alexander maintained a revealing silence on 
the Secuiity Council. Not once did he express any need for 
more forceful action by the Security Council to bring the fighting 
to an end. 

Shortly before the trace of June 11th, Count Folke Bernadette 
arrived on the island of Rhodes. He had been appointed United 
Nations mediator with headquarters on Rhodes. His chief 
assistant and adviser was Dr. Ralph Bunche, the negro who 
had been Secretary to the U.N. Gommi.ssion which had 
prepared the Partition Report. Indeed, Bunche had largely 
written it himself. He was now to play an important role in the 
events that flowed from this report, Bemadotte, Bunche and the 
United Nations observers who came with them were received 
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aliJce by Arabs and Israelis with suspicion and resentment. The 
Arabs distrusted anything emanating from the United Nations, 
which they thought was the cause of all the trouble in Palestine. 
This did not prevent the Arab leaders from ti'eating the 
Bemadotte Mission with gi’eat friendlineas and traditional 
hospitality and charm, but among the Jews in Tcl-Aviv and 
throughout Israel the old Adam rose as soon as they saw 
Bcrnadolte and his observers. They had just got rid of the 
British, who had strutted about telling them what they should 
do; and here, already, was another lot of superior persons to 
dictate to them what they might or might not do. The Jewish 
coffee-house grapevine was also busy retailing gossip of 
Bemadotte’s alleged Nazi sympathies, and many Israelis, who 
ought to have known better, confided to me that Bunche was in 
fact only a State Department agent, and that they were certain 
that Bemadotte was a Br-itish agent and that lie had discussed his 
mission with the British bcfoi'e coming to the Middle East. The 
fact that all this information was unfounded did not lessen the 
strong cun’ent of suspicion and hostility which pervaded Israeli 
relations with the U.N. observers and with the mediator and his 
assistants. The Israeli press was full of it. Government officials 
right up to the very top believed it. d'he army suspected the 
observers of spying for the Arabs. The observers themselves 
contributed to this mood by their own attitude, to the local 
population; the Americans and the Belgians (with a few out¬ 
standing exceptions) considered them as Bolshevik suspects or 
colonials who might have to be humoured but could not be 
trusted or treated as equals. Only the French officers were liked 
and managed to get along with the local population. As the 
four-weeks truce drew to an end, the Israelis were keyed up with 
suspicion as they awaited the Count’s proposals for its continua¬ 
tion. These became known at the end of the third week of the 
truce, at the beginning of July 1948. 

If the Israelis had any doubts about the Count’s sympathy 
with the Arabs, these were removed by the proposals which he 
now made. He proposed that the whole of Jerusalem—Jewish 
and Arab—should be placed under King Abdullah’s rule, while 
in return Israel should retain possession of western Galilee. No 
one had ever suggested that before. There had been proposals 
for the internationalization of the Holy City, but now, after 
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twenty-seven dayii of vain assault on the Jewish city, and after 
all the emotions which the seige of the Jemsalem Jews had 
engendered, the Count calmly proposed that what Abdullah had 
failed to get by force of arms should be allotted to him through 
the Count’s mediation. It was not only a grave misjudgment 
which jeopardized Bernadotte’s standing with Israel, but it was 
also a grave political error in his relations with the Arabs. It 
whetted Abdullah’s appetite. He took this proposal as United 
Nations approval for his claim to be King of all Jerusalem. It 
annoyed the Egyptians and Syrians who did not want to see 
Abdullah in Jerusalem. In fact, this extraordinary proposal 
made almost certain the resumption of the fighting at the end 
of the truce. For Jerusalem’s position had changed during the 
“ cease fire ” from the forgotten front to the most important 
front. The Israeli leaders were slow at first during the Latmn 
battle to gauge the full importance of the stake; for their threat 
to Jerusalem was the one trump held by the Arab.s—and it was 
no mean card. 

Meanwhile the Israeli leaders were engaged in building up 
the new nation’.s strength. The Security Council had ordered, 
despite Israeli protests, an embargo on arms and men of’ military 
age. The .state of the Israeli army when the fighting ceased was 
such that had Israel accepted this order and done nothing to 
evade it, the. end of the war would have come within a matter 
of day.s after the re.sumption of fighting. The i.ssue was so clear 
that no Jew in Israel or outside had, I believe, even a moment’s 
scruple abotil evading the Security Conncil’s order; it was so 
palpably a matter of life and death, of survival. 

Accordingly, Israeli emissaries scoured the whole of Europe 
and America for possible supplies. American Jews were contri¬ 
buting generous supplies of dollars and the arms merchants were 
prepared to deal for dollais. The Czechs were most helpful, A 
regular airlift began to operate from Prague to Aqir in southern 
Palestine. Rifles, ammunition and guns were now arriving. So 
were the first bombers—Flying Fortresses smuggled from the 
United States, and the Beaufort fighter-bombers tricked out of 
England. It was an exciting and thrilling adventure for the 
Israelis, The stakes were high, nothing less than the survival of 
the new state. Some equipment came from nearer home. Many 
of the departing British troops—the evacuation of the British 
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army had not yet been completed—were willing to sell individual 
weapons and vehicles, clothes and boots. At the roadside cafe at 
Zicliron Yaacov on the Haifa-Tel-Aviv road there was a regular 
exchange and mart for these deals. But there were bigger deals 
as well. Tanks (Shermans and Cromwells) were sold on the way 
to the scrap-yard. The market price was around £500 sterling 
—in notes. Thus from all corners of the globe came the weapons 
and the ammunition and men who were willing to wield them. 
Colonels, majors and N.C.O.s of the British ai-my; and from 
the United States, crack pilots who had flown with the R.A.F. 
and the United States Air Force. The Israeli army was taking 
shape, gathering punch and technical experience. Its numbers 
were swelling with its increased supplies. When the truce ended, 
a coherent Jewish army with a tiny but effective air force and 
a small and daring navy was ready to give battle. 

This change was still hidden from the eyes of the Arabs and 
the United Nations Assembly. But the British Government knew. 
The Foreign Office was receiving reports from Czechoslovakia, 
and from the R.A.F.’s reconnaissance Mosquitos which still 
roamed over the battle areas, taking photographs of the arrival 
of supplies in Israel. 

Rearming, however, was not confined to the Jewish side of 
the fence. The E,gyptian army in the field had increased to 
18,000 men; its empty ammunition stores had been filled; more 
British 25-pounders and ‘1.2-inch guns were in evidence; more 
Spitfires and more volunteers from the Sudan and North Africa. 

The Arab Legion had also received fresh British supplies; two 
boat-loads had arrived from Suez via Akaba. But the Legion 
had no reserve of manpower and had only about I-,000 men in 
Palestine, though these were now amply equipped; so its 
manpower shortage had to be made good by fresh reinforcements 
from Iraq. The Iraqi contingent swelled during the truce from 
5,000 men to 15,000 and these relieved the Arab i.egion on the 
northern and central sectors of the Arab-held part of Palestine. 

The Syrian and Lebanese armies also carried out intensive 
recruiting and doubled their available soldiers to about 8,000 
men. The Liberation army also had been reorganized and placed 
under Lebanese command. It provided another 2,000 men. 

In the period of the truce, therefore, the Arab armies had 
increased their establishment from around 25,000 to about 
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47,000 men who were set now to finish the job whose completion, 
in their eyes, the tmee of June 11th imposed by the United 
Nations had prevented. 

The Israeli army was now better armed and more united than 
ever before. The separatist attempt by the Irgun to bring in a 
ship loaded with arms and recruits (for the Irgun) had been 
frustrated by the personal determination of Ben Gurion and by 
the regular army and the Palmach. Rather than allow the Irgun 
to arm itself with arms which Israel needed desperately, Ben 
Gurion ordered the army to fire the Irgun ship, the Allalena, 
and destroy a large part of its cargo. This shook a great many 
Jews, and the orthdox members of the Cabinet threatened to 
resign. But Ben Gurion’s firmness was repaid. The ministers 
did not resign and the power of the Irgun as a separate and 
independent military organization was broken. 

The Israeli army had been regrouped for the second phase 
of the war. The crack Palmach unit under Yigal Alon, the 6th 
Division, had been mot'cd from (he north to (he bogy front 
of Latmn. The Anglo-Saxon Brigade ” had been sent to the 
north with hoadc|uartcrs in western Galilee, and Moshc Carmel, 
the conqueror of Haifa, had established his headquarters at 
* Mizrah for the command of the whole northern front. 

Israel had accepted the Seemity Council’s request for an 
extension of the, truce. The Arab states had not replied when, on 
the night of July 7-fith, 1948, the Egyptians renewed their 
attack on the Jewish settlement of Negba, which stood in the 
path of the Egyptian advance on Tel-Aviv. 

This time the Israeli High Command had an ambitious two¬ 
fold plan. I( had, however, one fault. It required time. Isiael 
had calculated without Sir Alexander Cadogan, the British 
representative on the Security Council, who had been so patient 
a counsellor of “ no haste ” during the first period of fighting. 
But before wc watch his somersault at the United Nations, we 
must return to the battlefields of words in Whitehall and 
Washington, and then to the bloody arena of Palestine. 

I took the opportimity of the truce to return to London for 
ten days during June 1948, to see how the Middle East looked 
now, as seen from the perspective of Whitehall. I found an 
unbelievable ignorance among officials and ministers, and at the 
same time a marked change of climate in Middle Eastern 
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thinking. Intelligent commcntatoi-s on the “ middle of the 
road ” Economist^ for example, were now convinced that Israel 
would go Communist. Those further to the Right were certain 
of it. 

But the Foreign Office was feeling a little less sclf-conhdent 
and piously self-righteous about Palestine than had been its 
previous custom. Sir Oliver Franks, the British Ambassador in 
Washington, had sent a number of outspoken and foithright 
despatches after discussions with President Truman on the rapid 
deterioration of Anglo-American relations following the storm 
of American criticism of British policy in Palestine. Pie had 
explained that the great majority of Ameiicans supported this 
criticism, that is was not merely Zionist agitation, that it might 
be conceivable that the Foreign Office was in the wrong. It was 
said that few despatches containing such pointed criticism have 
ever been received by the Foreign Office. Sir Oliver Franks was 
not a routine diplomat; he sought no advancement in the de¬ 
partment, and he enjoyed the confidence of the Prime Minister. 
He could not be ignored. 

An informal agreement was reached on a revised policy in 
Palestine to which British and Americans would adhcie. Plector 
McNeil, the Minister of State, explained it to me in .somewhat 
colourful terms. The fighting in Palestine was necessary, he said. 
There had to be blood-letting before the Arabs would accept 
the fact that the state of Israel existed, and before the Jews 
would realize that they could not hold the frontiers of the state 
allotted to them by the United Nations. The two antagonists 
had to give each other a bloody nose before they would accept 
these positions. Anglo-American agreement had been reached 
on the basis that Britain would accept the existence of Israel, 
and the United States would accept the British contention that 
Negev (the southern Palestine desert comprising two-thirds of 
the area allotted to the Jews by the U.N.) should go to the Arabs. 

McNeil also discussed the Egyptian situation. Anglo-Egyptian 
relations had become very strained. Nokrashy Pasha, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, had seen Sir Ronald Campbell, the 
British Ambassador in Cairo, and had demanded that Britain 
deliver immediately to Egypt jet planes and tanks in quantities 
which flabbergasted the Ambassador. The E.gyptians were 
making territorial demands in southern Palestine which the 
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British had reserved f or Abdullah. They were a nuisance. Before 
J left McNeil, he said ; “ It would be a good thing if the 
Egyptians received a sound beating in Palestine. Why don’t the 
Jews bomb Cairo ? ” Next day, a colonel at the War Office, 
responsible foi- Palestinian affaiis, used almost identical words. 
Six months later, when the Israeli armies swept the Egyptians 
out of the Negev, McNeil’s calculation was fully borne out, 
and Anglo-Egyptian relations were changed overnight. 

But McNeil had left one significant thought unsaid. The 
Arab.s had received their bloody nose; the Jews’ nose was still 
dry. As the truce drew to its close the British undertook to exert 
pressure on the Arabs to renew the truce while the Americans 
undertook to persuade Israel. Israel accepted the prolongation 
of the truce; British suasion of the Arabs v\?as less effective. 

Thus we return to the Palestine battlefield and to the already- 
referred-to miscalculation on the part of the Israeli High 
Command. It had assumed tliat the second phase of the war 
would last much longer than eleven days. The Israeli soldiers 
accordingly unrolled their plan with the methodical care which 
a subtly worked out campaign demanded. In the north they 
proposed to fight first a prestige battle to remove the solitary 
Syrian bridgehead on Israeli soil. In the centre they would 
clear the road to Jerusalem by an indirect approach to the city, 
which would compel a general withdrawal of the Arab Legion 
from the west and north of Jerusalem. 

Four precious clays were lo.st before this drive commenced in 
earaest. 'Furthermore, Glubb Pasha, the commander of the 
Arab Legion, either knew or sensed what was coming. He 
suddenly withdrew the Arab Legion from Lydda and Ramleh, 
two of the largest Arab towns in Palestine with a joint popula¬ 
tion of over 60,000. Glubb concentrated on the village of Beit 
Nabala, on which his whole front was hinged. During the 
opening days of the fighting there was no evidence of the deluge 
that was to descend on the Arab cause. The attack on the Syrian 
bridgehead had gone badly. Jewish casualties had been heavy. 
The Israeli attack in the north seemed to have spent itself in 
this vain endeavour. The attack on Jenin had also not gone 
according to plan, . 

At Lake Success, Sir Alexander Cadogan sal tight and waited; 
there was no need for haste. It rather looked as if the Jews 
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were now getting their share of the bloody nose. But now 
Colonel Alon, commander of the Palmach on the central front, 
uncovered his cards. An armoured column captured Lydda 
airport on July 12th; the key point of Beit Nabala was taken 
the following day. It was the first big operation of the war. 
Alon operated with three brigades—6,000 men. Ramlch and 
Lydda fell on the 13th; and a flood of 60,000 panicky Arab 
refugees was compelled to take the road to the nearby Arab 
lines. This was no Haifa. 'I’hc Jews no longer hoped the Arabs 
would stay. They had tasted the benefits which the earlier Arab 
policy of evacuation had bestowed upon them. The tide was 
now running fast and threatened to engulf the Arab Legion 
lines protecting the approaches to Jerusalem. 

Tlie time had now come for Sir Alexander Gadogan at Lake 
Success to bestir himself. The Anglo-American agreement on 
joint policy in Palestine had not yet reached the Security Council. 
The Council met on July 8lh, to receive a telegram couched in 
obscure and evasive language, from the mediator, Count 
Bernadotte, announcing the resumption of hostilities. The 
United Slates delegate, commenting on this message, said that 
“ had the mediator’s telegram contained a comjDlcte text or a 
flat rejection of the truce appeal by the Arab states, the Security 
Council would have no other choice than to find that there w'as 
a threat to the peace under Article 39 ”. The Syrian delegate 
disputed the need for such hasty or drastic action. Sir Alexander 
seemed to share this view. He said nothing. The Council then 
adjourned for five days after addressing moi-e lame cables to 
Israel and the Arabs, calling for a ten-days truce as from July 
10th. Israel replied accepting the appeal. The Arabs thought 
they were still doing well. They did not reply. No one on the 
Council seemed to care. Sir Alexander was quite content. The 
fatal July 13th had not yet dawned. 

But at the 334th meeting of the Security Council on the 
evening of that day, news had come of the turn of the tide in 
Palestine. The time for letting events lake their course had 
passed. Gadogan went into action, perhaps a little crudely for 
so polished a diplomat. He complained later, privately, of his 
unfortunate position of having to dance to the Foreign Office 
tune. But he danced well and with, a gusto which, was impi'es- 
sive, if not convincing. 
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He informed the Council that in the Brit ish view “recent 
developments ” had made it necessary to proceed with haste, to 
order the parties to desist from further military action, and to 
consider sanctions against any party not acting in accord with 
the Security Council’s order. But the Council was now in less 
of a Imrry tiian Sir Alexander. It was not until two days later, 
on July 15th, that the resolution was voted and agreed. The 
truce would come into force on July 18th. Sir Alexander’s rescue 
operation had come too late; it was only partly .successful. 

As the Israeli armies began to unfold their plan, as the Arab 
positions in the centre began to crumble, the Israeli High 
Command became very confident that this time they would open 
the road to Jerusalem and clear northern Galilee of all Arabs. 
In Jerusalem also the commander of the Israeli forces in the 
city. Colonel David Shaltiel, was confident. Just before the 
fighting was resumed, he assured me that he needed no more 
than four days to take the entire Old City. He had nine days 
and did not begin on this task until the last twenty-four hours 
of his allotted span. Apparently he, too, undei-rated the speed 
with which Sir Alexander could operate at Lake Success—^when 
he so desired. 

I have already mentioned that Glubb Pasha withdrew two 
battalions of the Arab Legion from the Lydda-Ramleh area 
before the Israeli attack descended on the towns. The weakness 
of the Arab Legion as a force had become apparent as the 
fighting proceeded. The individual soldier was far superior to 
any other Arab soldier; the officers were far better trained; but 
they were essentially a police force to keep order among Bedouin 
tribes and protect the open Transjordan frontier to the east and 
north. The Legion was no force to engage in prolonged battle 
with forces of equal strength. It had no reserve of manpower 
for the lo.sses and wastage of war. This was something which 
money could not buy. 

At the same time, the Mufti of Jerusalem had managed to 
organize an opposition to King Abdullah, which was taking the 
familiar form of terrorism. Part of the Arab Legion was 
therefore kept in Transjordan to maintain internal security. 
That left Glubb Pasha with only about 3,000 troops to hold his 
front of thirty miles, from Jerusalem to Latrun, and to garrison 
the Old City against w'hat seemed an imminent attack. He had 
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nothing to spare for the exposed position at Lydda-Ramleh. 
Accordingly he withdrew these forces. For Flis Majesty, King 
Abdullah, was aware that his standing in the Arab world 
depended entirely on the existence and invincibility of his Legion. 
It was worth far more to him than any amount of Palestine 
territory. It was preferable to w'ithdraw it quietly than have it 
defeated or seveiely reduced in battle. 

But in order not to reveal this inherent weakness of his military 
strength, King Abdullah maintained exceptional discretion vis- 
a-vis his Arab comrades in arms. He told only the Iraqis of his 
intended withdrawal. The Egyptians, the Syrians and the 
Lebanese were left in ignorance. Azzam Pasha, the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, later blamed the Arab failure 
during the second round of the fighting on this “ desertion ” by 
the Arab Legion. It was not quite so simple, but the Legion’s 
withdrawal did enable the Jews to switch forces to other fronts. 
It also enabled the Legion to prevent the Israeli break-through 
on the road to Jerusalem—but only just. When the “ cease fire ” 
was sounded, the Israeli forces were within dOO yards of the 
road which connected the Legion at Latrun with its base at 
Ramallah. The Legion, which was still strongly entrenched 
around the Latrun monastery, would have had to abandon its 
position had the Israeli advance continued. Here Sir Alexander 
Cadogan’s rescue operation saved the Legion in what was, in 
effect, a “ photo-finish ”. Another day and the position would 
have been reversed. 

Meanwhile, while the battle in the north was continuing with 
the costly Israeli attempt to reduce the Syrian bridgehead. No 
.sense of urgency due to another impending truce was noticeable 
here. The western front of Galilee had been deprived of all 
.forces to provide for the a.ssault in the east against the Syrians 
at Mishmar Hayarden. Between these two fronts lay Nazareth 
—still in Arab hands—and the sands were fast running 
out. 

I have always been a great believer in looking over one’s 
shoulder in war, and I was anxious to know what was happening 
on the northern front. I went to visit the headquarters of the 
“ Anglo-Saxon Brigade ” at Naharya, on the western Galilee 
front. As 1 looked over the operations map at headquarters, with 
the operations officer, he expressed his disappointment at the 
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Strategy pursued by the High Command in putting all its eggs 
into the eastern Galilee basket. With one mobile battalion he was 
certain that his “ Anglo-Saxon Brigade ” could take Nazareth 
and so disperse the Arab front in the north. That evening I saw 
Ben Gurion. f said, rather casually, that I thought he was 
throwing success away in the north; that one battalion could 
take Nazareth and cenlral Galilee from the west. 

It was the day when Lydda and Ramleh had been taken and 
all eyes were on the central front. Next day I went north again 
to Northern Army Bleadquarters, which was situated in the 
Jewish settlement of Mizrah. As I entered the headquarters 
building, the army’s chief of operations, Yadin, came out with 
the commander ot the northern front. He had also come up 
from Tel-Aviv. I was certain now that Ben Gurion had decided 
on speedy action; that he had realized that the truce was 
imminent. That day troops were switched from the eastern front, 
and Nazareth was entered on the following day, with forty-eight 
hours to spare for mopping-up and the occupation of the sur¬ 
rounding villages before the “ cea.se fire ” sounded. 

At the same time, also rather late in the day, the southern 
army cleared some villages around Ncgba in the south and so 
widened the corridor to the Negev (which was, however, still 
blocked by the Egyptians) and created the possibility of 
alternative routes to Jerusalem. But in Jeiaisalem the ambitious 
plan, which Shaltiel had outlined to me, came to nought. The 
attack was delayed far too long and, when it did come, showed 
neither finesse nor detailed planning. It seemed more like a 
prestige operation by the Irgun and Stem sections of the array, 
which had still maintained their separate identities in Jerusalem. 
It failed. 

But the over-all picture showed a considerable Arab reverse. 
The Israeli anny had occupied during these nine days 1,000 
square kilometres of Arab-held territory, which left Israel in 
occupation of 1,300 square kilometres of territory allotted to 
the Arabs in the partition plan. It left the Arabs with 330 
square kilometres of territory allotted to the Jews. 

Altogether, in the thirty-eight days of fighting, Israel had 
occupied fourteen Arab towns and 201 out of the 219 Arab 
villages within the Jewish state area. In addition, 112 villages 
on Arab territory had been captured. The Arabs had captured 
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fourteen Jewish places—including the Jewish quarter of the Old 
City of Jerusalem. Only one settlement, Mishmar Hayarden, 
was within the area of the Jewish state. The official war in 
Palestine had come to an end. 
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VICTORY COMPLETED 

T he second “ cease fire ” in Palestine brought no peace 
in the land. Neither side thought that this was the end. 
Both wanted another round. The Jews ^vere determined 
to “ to tidy up the loose ends ”, such as the Arab road-blocks on 
the main roads from Tel-ykviv to Jerusalem and from Tel-Aviv 
to the Negev settlements, and certain other frontier “ adjust¬ 
ments ”. On the Arab side there was also a .strong belief that 
the tide of war would turn again if given another chance. 

The truce was noteworthy for its incidents and provocations. 
Firing in Jerusalem, occasional shelling, laids, murders and 
stealthy encroachments on the other side’s territory, were routine 
features of the tmea,sy peace in which no one believed. 

By the. end of Aitgu.st the tension was niarlredly increasing. 
On the last day of the month, Jamal Husseini, cousin of the 
Mufti, chairman of the Arab Higher Committee and for many 
yeans the leading representative of the Pale,sline Arabs, sat down 
in his exile in Cairo to write a report to his old friend, Paris el 
Khouri, who was Syria’s representative on the Security Council 
and the forcmo.st Arab delegate at the United Nations. 

The letter was intercepted and copied before its delivery. The 
following, translated from the Arabic, was Jamal Flusseini’s 
description of the Pale.stine situation on August 31.st, 1948: 

I have now ascertained from military observers in Damascus, 
Beirut and here that half of the [Arab] strength now concen¬ 
trated in Palestine is capable of occupying tire entire country 
within two weeks, provided that the politician.s do not interfere 
in the military operations. 

Our manpower in Pale.stine has attained far larger strength 
than at any time before. 

(r) Iraq has now ao,ooo men. 

( 2 ) Syria and the Lebanon, 10 , 000 . 

( 3 ) The Palestinian irregulars number 10 , 000 . 

( 4 ) But Transjordan has only 4,000 men. 

( 5 ) The Liberation army has 3 , 000 . It was 6,000 strong under 
el Kaukji. Now el Kaukji is on long furlough; the army 
was handed over to Aref Bey Shukeiri, the Lebanese. 
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Regarding our wididrawals in Palestine. It appears that only 
one person was killed during the withdrawals which took place 
when the situation was still satisfactory. The withdrawals were 
carried out pursuant to an order emanating from Amman. The 
withdrawal from Nazareth was ordered by Amman; the with¬ 
drawal from Safad was ordered by Amman; the withdrawal 
orders from Lydda and Ramlcli arc well known to you. During 
none of these withdrawals did fighting take place. The regular 
armies did not enable the inhabitants of the country to defend 
themselves but merely facilitated their escape from Palesdne. 

All the orders emanated from one place. The Iraqian people 
were furious and sent a parliamentary delegation to study the 
situation in Palestine. Upon their return, the delegation declared 
that Palestine could be occupied by the Iraqian army in con¬ 
junction with the army of another Arab state. Consequently the 
feeling in the army reached a high tension. The Regent, Abdul- 
Ilah, notified his uncle [King Abdullah] of the gloomy situation 
and that he [the Regent] contemplates a decisive deed and 
emphasized the necessity of his uncle’s taking part in the 
operation. Thereupon Abdullah consented to the unification of 
both armies under the command of Iraq. Fortunately el 
Pachachi happens to be Prime Minister. He is straightforward 
and good-hearted. He is now in the Lebanon and Syria to bring 
about the unification of their two armies. 

Now everyone in convinced that the opportunity is ripe for 
the carrying out of large-scale operations in Palestine which, if 
launched last March, would have nullified Zionism; Zionism 
would now be defunct and an" issue of the past. Anyhow, the 
illusion of the Jewish power no longer exists, Only the lack of 
arms in the hands of the Palestinians and the concentrations 
made by the Jews made us appear to be weak; this is a heart¬ 
rending state of affairs, especially when one bears in mind the 
misery which has befallen our people in Pale-stinc. 

The Arab League and its secretary (may he be cursed) have 
fettered the hands of the active party in Palestine, and unfettered 
the hands of those who are inactive, and have done much harm 
to Palestine. Hence the position of the Secretary-General is now 
critical; the Jewish morale is extremely bad, whereas our morale 
is strong, and everyone is desirous of fighting until death rather 
than live in the present conditions. 

Confidently believing in this distorted picture of their 
strength and Jewish weakness, the Arab leaders prepared and 
looked forward to the next round-—the two weeks that would 
“liquidate Zionism”. Jamel Huaseini significantly omitted the 
Egyptians from his calculations. He believed that the third 
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round would be dominated by the Iraqis rather than the 
Egyptians. His judgment was sound, d’he Egyptians were not 
anxious for more fighting. They had had all they wanted. They 
—and not the Jews or Abdullah—^occupied the whole of 
southern Palestine, the greater part of it admittedly desert, but 
still amounting to two-thirds of the area claimed by the Jews 
as 1 heirs. I'hcy were content. Bui they were also foolishly 
obstinate and tough with the Jews over the details of their 
occupation. It was to cost them dear. 

'Thus the Arabs were preparing, and so was Israel. More 
arms, guns and planes were arriving. The Israeli Army 
Command was impatient to play its .successful hand once more. 
It is true that the new Foreign Minister, Mr. Sharett, was 
against any resumption of hostilities and that the Premier, Ben 
Gurion was wavering, but preparations continued. During the 
second week of September the army won the day. The Israeli 
authorities began to feed the foreign press with reports that the 
Arabs were ready to launch an assault on Jerusalem on the night 
of September 15th. But evidently the Israch army was not 
ready, On the morning of the 15th I was told that the Arabs 
had poslponcd their attack to September 21st. Evidently 
sensing or knowing something of the tension in Jerusalem, the 
mediator, Count Bernadotte, decided to visit the city himself 
on Friday, September 17th. While crossing into the Jewish city, 
he was assassinated by members of the Stem Gang. The murder 
shocked the Israeli Government and a section of public opinion. 
But there was no nation-wide outcry or detennination to catch 
the perpetrators. The attitude of the majority was that another 
enemy of the Jews had fallen by the wayside. Few genuine 
tears were shed. There was not much moral indignation. There 
was no real public co-operation in the hunt for the assassins. 

But once again Ben Gurion took strong measures. He called 
off the attack which the army had prepared and directed their 
cffoits to the rounding up of the Stern Gang instead. If the 
energy and efficiency with which the Israeli army and police 
conducted this internal campaign was any measure of their 
intended assault on the Arab positions, then it was indeed 
fortunate for the Israeli.s that the attack on the Arabs was called 
off! It was not a glorious chapter in Israel’s history. But what 
seemed to me the most sorrowful aspect was the absence of any 
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public conscience about this foul deed. It was condemned, 
regretted and deplored because it would cast reflections on 
Israel, and make the work of her diplomats more difficult; not 
because it was wrong in itself to rcsoit to assassination. 

In excuse it must be said that Israel still felt itself at war with 
half a dozen Arab states, backed by Britain. I’his mood was 
furtliei* strengthened when, shortly after his assassination, the 
contents of Count Bernadotte’s last report to the United Nations 
were published. The so-called Bernadotte Report was completed 
by him on the island of Rhodes before leaving on his last, fatal 
journey. It proposed that the Palestine Partition Plan of the 
United Nations should be altered to lake into account the 
existing military frontiers: the Jews should retain all Galilee, 
but give up the entire south (the Negev) to the. Arabs. Further¬ 
more, it proposed that the Arab refugees should be permitted 
to return forthwith to the homes in Israel which they had left 
or from which they had been driven. 

The report united Israel against its proposals and also against 
the memory of its author. Here was the evidence, in the eyes 
of the Palestine Jews, that Bcrnadotlc had been an agent of the 
British. This is what Britain had wanted all along. Mr, Bevin’s 
hasty endorsement of the Report confirmed these suspicions. 
They were further increased when it became known that Sir 
John Troutbeck, head of the British Middle East Office in 
Cairo, had visited Count Bernadotte at Pdiodes during the 
period when the drafting of the Report was in its closing stages. 

Dr. Bundle, who was with Bernadotte at the time, assured 
me, however, that the Report was already complete when Sir 
John arrived and that no outside influence had directly con¬ 
tributed to its drafting. Bernadotte, of course, knew the views 
of the British and Americans, and drafted liis plan with the 
intention that it should get British and American support at the 
United Nations Assembly in Paris, which met later in that 
September of 1948. 

The Report convinced the Israeli Government and army that 
a most determined effort would still be made by the Arabs and 
the British to wrest the Negev from the infant state. It also 
convinced them that the only argument that would count against 
the last word and testament of the murdered mediator was 
possession and a fait accompli. The Israeli army now prepared 
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with meticulous care to bring tliis about, while the unsuspecting 
Egyptians continued to play with fire and finally provoked the 
incident which was to lead to their virtual expulsion from 
Palestine. 

While the United Nations talked and wrangled about the 
Bernadotte Plan at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, the .scene for 
its liquidation was being set at the bleak cross-roads south of the 
Jewish settlement of Ncgba—the gateway to the Negev. An 
Egyptian force refu,secl to permit Jewish supply convoys to cany 
food and fuel to the isolated Jewish settlements in the Negev, 
although instructed to do so by Dr. Ralph Bunche, who had 
succeeded Count Bernadotte as mediator. For two months the 
United Natiems mediator insisted and the Egyptians refused. It 
was a good cause. The U.N. had failed to compel the Egyptians 
to let the Jcivish convoy pass; the Israeli army would now sec 
to it, and this time make no mistake about it. 

Yigal Alon, the Israeli commander of the southern front, had 
two brigades for this operation, known as “ Ten Plagues The 
had twenty-five battalions in the south—about three 
time.s as many men a.s the Israelis, 

In a swift seven-day campaign Alon freed two encircled 
settlements, opened the road to the remainder of the Negev 
settlements, forced the Egyptian army on the coast to fall back 
from Isdud on Gaza, captured Beersheba and Bir Asluj during 
a ca.sual scouting expedition and so isolated the Egyptians on 
the Jerusalem front. Without battle, he also occupied Sodom 
and Rngedi on the Dead Sea, the dominating Oasis of Kumub, 
and the road to Wadi Araba which led to the Gulf of Akaba. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, Israel’s delegate on the Security Council, 
Aubrey Eban, fought a covering action with classical English 
orations to gain time for the completion of Alon’s “ Ten 
Pla,gues”. He was ably assisted by the American, the Russian 
and Ukrainian delegates, while the'British, Belgian, Chinese and 
Syrian delegates in vain .strove for swift intervention. The boot, 
which Sir Alexander Cadogan had worn with such skill when the 
fighting went in favour of the Arabs, was mow on the other foot. 

But British diplomatic pressure at the Palais de Chaillot was 
determined. The Americans and all the other members of the 
Security Council were brought round to the British view. On 
November 4th, the Council ordered the Israeli troops to with- 
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draw to the lines they had occupied on October 14th, before 
the Israeli a tack had started. It looked as if there was no way 
out for the Israelis but to retire. At the crucial moment Dr. 
Ralph Bunchc came to their rescue. 

Had the Israeli Government rejected the order of the 
Security Council to withdraw, even Israel’s friends on the 
Council would have had to support severe sanctioias against her. 
Such a rejection would also have prejudiced her case in the 
Political Committee of the Assembly, where the Bernadette 
Plan was being debated. The Israeli Government and the army 
were adamant. They would not accept the Security Council’s 
instructions. Their determination was increased by the fact that 
the Israeli army in the north had similaiiy exploited the pro¬ 
vocative activities of the remnant of the Arab Liberation army 
in Central Galilee. In a twenty-four-hour counter-attack, the 
Arabs were driven from the remaining 200 scpiare miles of 
Galilee. The population followed in panic. The Israelis occupied 
the whole area and some Lebanese border villages into the 
bargain. Neither in the north nor the south would the Israelis 
withdraw. A crisis seemed imminent. 

But on November 17th, twenty-four hours before the time 
limit for obeying the Security Council’s instructions, Dr. Bunche 
proposed a formula to Aubrey Eban, the Israeli delegate. Next 
morning, in the early hours, a cable arrived from Tel-Aviv that 
Israel had withdrawn her mobile forces in the Negev, but 
retained her garrisons in the settlements. Security considerations 
prevented a withdrawal from Beensheba. Dr, Bunche im¬ 
mediately announced that Israel’s acceptance satisfied the terms 
of the Security Council Resolution. There ivas no question of 
the Egyptian forces returning to their old position. 

The British were angry. They claimed that Dr, Bunche had 
tricked both them and the Security Council. But they were 
helpless. The acting mediator had approved of the Israeli reply. 
The British, who were the authors of the Security Council 
Resolution, had aimed at a complete demilitarization of the 
Negev before the Bernadotte proposal to transfer the Negev to 
the Arabs was voted upon. No one had any il]u.sions about 
Bunche’s formula or action. It was hardly correct in every 
sense of the protocol. He had stretched his authority beyond 
the legitimate. He had saved the Negev for the Jews by 
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ensuring, in a roundabout way, continued Israeli military 
occupation of the area. 

But it was a reflection of the unpopularity of Britain’s 
Palestine policy that the discomfiture of her delegates— 
Cadogan, McNeil and Beeley—^was enjoyed by the great 
majority of the United Nations. Aligned against Britain were 
her Dominions, the United States, France, the Eastern bloc, 
and most Latin-Americans. Britain was supported only by 
Belgium and China and, churlishly, by the Arab bloc. 

But Britain’s isolation became even more acute when she 
sought to force implementation of the Bernadotte plan in the 
U.N. Political Committee. For the Arab bloc unexpectedly 
joined with the supporters of Israel, the Dominions, the Eastern 
bloc and many Latin-Americans to defeat the British proposals. 
The United States sought to rescue some of these proposals by 
drastic amendments, which the British accepted. But these, too, 
were blocked by the Arab-Tsraeli voting coalition. When this 
strange coalition finally defeated the Anglo-American limitations 
of Israel’s frontier, the British discomfiture was complete. I was 
talking to the British Minister of State, Hector NcNeil, outside 
the Political Committee Room while the vote was taken. Beeley 
carnc breathlessly from the chamber and said to McNeil: “ This 
is a complete disaster.” It was—for British policy in the Middle 
East. In the event it was equally a disaster for the Arabs. Their 
attitude at this moment represented logic run mad. Because 
they themselves refused to recognize the existence of the state 
of Israel they felt compelled to refuse also to have anything to 
do with any Report or Resolution which so much as mentioned 
the existence of Israel. So they helped Israel to defeat the 
Bernadotte Plan (which greatly favoured the Arab.s) and the 
British Resolution (which favoured the Bcrnadcittc Plan). 

Israel’s political successes at the Paris meeting of the U.N. 
Assembly were due primarily to this strange Arab policy rather 
than to her own .shining diplomacy. At the Palais de Chaillot 
the Arab states joined Ernest Bevin as the unwitting godfathers 
of the infant Israeli state. Such were the ironies of Middle 
Eastern diplomacy. Shortly before midnight oar December 10th, 
1948, the Assembly voted the Palestine Resolution, which was 
the legitimization of Israel. 

But in Israel the Prime Minister and the army were not 
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inclined to continue relying on the helpful diplomacy of Israel’s 
enemies for future successes. The Egyptian army ivas still a 
cause of concern and worry to the outlying Jewish settlements. 
With the United Nations Assembly adjourned until March, the 
members of the Security Council on the high seas, the British 
Parliament and the U.S. Congress on vacation and the Christian 
world prc-occupicd with the Christmas festivities, the time 
seemed to Ben Gurion ripe once more for action. This time the 
Psyptian army was to be liquidated-—and for a long time to 
come. Once again the two Yigals—Yadin, chief of operations, 
2md Yigal Alon, the commander in the south—took charge. An 
ambitious plan of campaign was prepared. 

As Egy'ptian reinforcements began to move up through the 
Sinai desert to Gaza, supported by heavy and light tanks, the 
Israeli commander on December 22nd gave the order to strike. 
Mobile jeep columns armed with heavy and light machine-guns 
^iid anti-tank guns, attacked the Egyptians from the flank; 
Flying Fortresses bombed Gaza ahead of the Egyptians, and 
Raffa behind them. Another stream of Aral) refugees began to 
block the roads. 

Meanwhile a second Israeli column descended on the Egyptian 
frontier base at el Auja and, arriving from the rear, captured 
Its headquartCLS staif while they were at dinner’. The battle now 
assumed the typical character of mobile warfare. Israeli columns 
peneti'ated into Egypt, deep behind the Egyptian forward 
positions. Alon’s plan wa.s to sweep towards the coast at el 
Ai'ish, the most important Egyptian base in the Sinai desert, and 
then roll up the Egyptian front, approaching Gaza from its 
unprotected rear. 

The battle proceeded with only minor hitches and on the night 
of January 4th, 1949, Alon’s foi'ce reached a point seven miles 
from the maiit Egyptian headquarters and air-base at el Arish. 
He deployed his force for the decisive attack; artillery, jeeps, 
tanks and men were keyed up. If hi.s plan succeeded, Alon 
was certain it would take many years before the Egyptian army 
would be fit to fight again. He knew, loo, that another Israeli 
light column had advanced to within eighty miles of the Suez 
Canal on the Lsmalia road. Just as he was about to give the 
order for the assault to begin, Alon received instructions from 
headquarters in Tcl-Aviv to stop all operations. 




DR. RALPH BUNCHE, United Nations Acting Mediator, with DAVID BEN GURION 
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He took his private plane to Tel-Aviv to plead with Sharett, 
the Israeli Foreign Minister, who had taken the initiative in 
halting the operation. Sharret was adamant. He had just been 
visited by the American envoy who had expressed the imperative 
need to stop further fighting on Egyptian territory if British 
intervention was to be avoided. Sharret prevailed. With a heavy 
heart Alon gave the order to withdraw. Two airfields deep 
inside Egyptian temtoiy were demolished on the way. 

However the Israeli attack had done its work. Egyptian 
resistance was broken. The Egyptians agreed to cease fire and 
commence armistice negotiations. They had lost everything in 
Palestine except some sixty square miles in a three-mile-wide 
strip from the frontier to Gaza. They were also angry and 
bitter about their Arab allies, who had not lifted a finger to 
help during their discomfiture. Not a shot had been fired on 
any front to help the Egyptians. King Abdullah was not dis¬ 
pleased to see the Egyptians chased from the territory which he 
still coveted. Iraq and Syria were undergoing grave economic 
crises. The Iraqi Government fell at the crucial moment, and 
the new Government headed by Nuri Pasha was not inclined to 
help the Egyptians in any way. Nuri had long watched the rise 
of Egypt’s pride; he now rejoiced in its fall. 

T'he conflict near the Suez Canal zone, occupied by 40,000 
British troops, was to provide the British Foreign Secretary with 
a final fling for his own peculiar policy. Egypt’s domestic crisis 
had been aggi'avated by the assassination of the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, on December 28th, six days after 
the fighting staited, at the height of the crisis of the Egyptian 
army. He was shot by a member of the Moslem Brotherhood 
and wild reports were circulating that the Brotherhood were 
about to attempt to seize power. King Farouk’s life was said to 
be in danger. A plane to lake him out of the country was 
standing by. So were British troops, ready to take over Cairo 
and Alexandria in an emergency! So the rumours ran. 

For the last of these rumours the British Foreign Office and 
some British publicists were providing some justification. They 
began to speak solemnly of Britain having to go to the aid of 
the Egyptians if the Egyptians invoked the Treaty of Alliance 
of 1936 which she and Britain had signed. But the new Prime 
Minister of Egypt quickly stopped the rumours. On January 
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3rd, 1949, he issued a statement that Egypt had no intention of 
invoicing the Treaty of 1936, the validity of which she did not 
recognize. But Mr. Bevin and the Middle East section of the 
Foreign Office were not so easily put out. They asked the R.A.F. 
commander on the spot (without consulting the Ah Minister in 
London) to send out anned fighter patrols to fly with the 
Egyptians over the battle area. 

On Januai-y 8th five of these fighters were shol down by an 
Israeli patrol. This did little to raise British prestige. For a 
few days the British press thundei'ed, but then wiser counsel 
prevailed. Questions were asked about how these fighters came 
to be flying over the battle zone after the “ cease fire ” had 
come into operation. A debate in Parliament followed, from 
which Mr. Bevin emerged badly battered and the First Labour 
Government’s majority dropped to the lowest level reached in 
the three-and-a-half years it had then been in office. 

This debate seemed to mark the final collapse of Mr. Bevin’s 
Palestine policy. In the course of it he announced that Britain 
would release the 11,000 Jewish immigrants still held on Cyprus, 
and soon afterwards it became known that Britain was about to 
give de facto recognition to Israel. Mr. Bevin’s retreat was 
complete. It looked as if the sad lesson had at last been learned, 
that Britain was about to turn over a new leaf in her relations 
with the Palestine Jews. Bui there was still one shot left in the 
Foreign Secretary’s locker. 

The story of the “ Akaba Incident ” begins in December 1948, 
with a statement at the U.N.’s Political Committee by the Israeli 
Foreign Minister, in which he claimed the six miles of the 
north-west shore of the Gulf of Akaba, part of the Negev, 
which had already liecn allocated to the Jews by the U.N. 
General Assembly. The British Foreign Office promptly issued 
a garbled version of this statement, which led both King 
Abdullah and the British press to aasume that the Israelis had 
claimed the port of Akaba, which is part of Transjordan. The 
scare was reinforced by an action which the Israeli Government 
had just taken in moving a smedl force of Israeli troops south¬ 
wards through the Negev towards the shores of the Gulf. Tliis 
action was prompted by the argument which had been advanced 
by Mr. Hector McNeil and Mr. Beeley in the U.N. General 
Assembly that the absence of Israeli military control over the 
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Negev disqualified Israel from claiming the territory. Apparently 
this Israeli move persuaded Glubb Pasha that Tran.sjordan had 
been placed in mortal peril of invasion: though why the Israeli 
army should choose this inaccessible spot far from its bases, with 
exposed communications, and a sitting target for British naval 
intejvenlion, as a jumping-off ground for invasion, was not clear. 
Anyway, after a surprisingly prolonged resistance, the King 
surrendered to his disinterested Pasha. He sent for British help. 
With an almost indecent haste British troops, planes and ships 
arrived in Akaba; they had been standing by for weeks waiting 
for the crisis to materialize. Then* arrival halted the Israelis. 

The idea of the next move has been credited to Glubb Pasha. 
The Israeli forces on the Gulf of Akaba showed no signs of 
withdrawing. But if some Arab Legion troops could be infil¬ 
trated into the Negev, it would be possible to say they had been 
there since the summer of 1948, and this would enable 
Transjordan to claim possession. 

Accordingly four men of the Arab Legion were despatched 
to take over the police station at Um Reshresh and a few more 
small patrols were established. King Abdullah understood that 
if Israeli troops tried to come, south that would be taken as an 
attack on Transjordan and the British force in Akaba would 
consequently come to the aid of the inadequate Legionary 
force. 

That was the situation at the beginning of March. Then 
suddenly Sir William Slim, the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and a number of other War Office experts on the Middle 
East flew off to the H.Q. Middle East at Eayid. If events as 
originally conceived and apparently approved by the Foreign 
Secretary had proceeded according to plan, the British Officer 
Commanding the Akaba force would have received a request 
for help from the Arab Legionaries at Um Reshresh when the 
Israeli force approached—and the fat would have been in the 
fire. 

As it happened the military had last minute second thoughts. 
The strength and composition of the Akaba force was not over¬ 
encouraging; the political justification also sounded somewhat 
thin. As a result, a few hours before the Israelis arrived on the 
scene, the British commander at Akaba received new instruc¬ 
tions : he was not to intervene unless Ids own positions were 
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attacked, and British troops were not to cross the Palestine 
frontier without prior authority from London. 

On the morning of March 10th the Arab Legion quartette 
withdrew from Palestine territory on the Gulf of Akaba. In 
the afternoon an Israeli force, described by the Arab Legion 
headquarters at Amman as numbering 3,000 men, dc.S'cribed by 
the Cairo spokesman as numbering 1,500 men with some tanits, 
and described by the U.N. Observers on the spot as numbering 
150 men and 25 vehicles, occupied the shore of the Gulf 
allocated to Israel. 

In London the Foreign Office explained this was a flagrant 
breach of the Truce by the Israelis. Transjordan had been in 
occupation of the Southern Negev since last June. It was made 
clear that Britain would not accept this fait accompli. The 
Security Council would be asked to order the Israelis back to 
where they had come from. 

A few days later Glubb Pasha followed up the Foreign Office 
cue and staked his claim to the Southern Negev because his 
troops had been there since last June. The Foreign Office on 
the following day added that this was common knowledge known 
to all. But no one evidently had ever told the Foreign Secretary. 
He had announced at least three times in the Flouse of 
Commons since the summer of 1948 that King Abdullah had 
not invaded or occupied any part of the territoi'y allocated to 
the Jews by the U.N. Assembly. That is why Britain had 
continued to support Abdullah. There appeared Lo have been 
some bad liaison work somewhere at the Foreign Office. Anyhow 
no one at the Department volunteered to explain this little and 
rather important contradiction. 

In December 1949 Mr. Shinwell, then Minister of War, and 
the Army Chiefs visited Akaba. On the other side of the wh’e 
they counted an Israeli force of 27 men in all—fishing, washing 
and bathing in the disputed gulf, and playing football. Such was 
the threat and such was the “ Akaba Incident ”, which might 
easily have led to open hostilities between Britain and Israel. 

To return to the beginning of the year—during the early 
spring, on the Island of Rhodes, Dr. Ralphc Bnnche was 
setting the crown on his achievements as me.diator. Israel 
and Egypt signed an armistice which gave Israel with one or 
two minor exceptions, occupation of all the territory in Palestine 
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she had occupied. This was followed by an ai'mistice with the 
Lebanon signed at Ras el Naqura on the frontier between the 
two states. And then came the armistice with the kingdom of 
Jordan (as Transjordan had now renamed itself). This was 
followed by the cession of some important strategic hills and 
villages in central Palestine to the Israelis. It was a concession 
that was later to cost King Abdullah much of his popularity 
among the Palestine Arabs. But the deed was signed. The 
Syrians did not sign until some months later. The Iraqis with¬ 
drew altogether and refused to negotiate an armistice; they 
authorized the Jordan delegation to speak for them; but their 
troops had already been withdrawn. 

So the fighting came to an end with Israel occupying con¬ 
siderably more than the territory allotted to her under the 
partition scheme, with four-fifths of the Arabs from Israel as 
refugees in neighbouring countries, with the Arab states severely 
shaken, and British prestige greatly lowered. Thus ended the 
Palestine War of 1948. The new State of Israel had not only 
been established, but had maintained itself against all comers. 
But the picture wa.s not all bright. 

Many strange and at times discomfiting discoveries were made 
in the course of creating the Israeli state apparatus. The Jews 
had few good organizers. Many of the leading business men, 
soldiers and politicians were muddlers when it came to organiz¬ 
ing an office or a staff. There was a desperate shortage of the 
kind of servants the new state needed most. The old guard, 
which had done yeoman service as Zionist organization emis¬ 
saries, as presidents of local Zionist groups and as collectors of 
funds and propaganda agents, had become something of a mis¬ 
fit. As in all revolutions, the old revolutionaries, the bom rebels 
and propagandists, became a liability once their cause had 
triumphed. Many with revered names had to be rewarded with 
sinecures and placed out of harm’s way. The tempo and the 
mentality of the new state could somehow be acquired only in 
Palestine; the Zionists who came on their annual pilgrimage 
from outside remained outsiders. The new generation that waged 
this war for Israel’s independence did not remember the Josephs 
who collected pennies with the blue Jewish National Fund boxes. 

It was sad, and perhaps it was a pity. For the new generation 
—for all it achieved—fell short of its target in many ways. It 
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had grown up in the hard school of Nazi persecution and war. 
Almost half the population of Palestine had no political 
memories dating back before Hiller. It had grown up durmg a 
period when life was cruel and lives were cheap and the liberal 
humanities a subject for contempt and derision. The prizes went 
to the strong, the swift and the cunning. This made an 
indelible impression on the young mind of the new generation 
in Palestine. It also impressed itself strongly on their leaders. 
This hard lesson had been applied in the army and the air 
force. Many of the old stalwarts of the Haganah days were 
moved from the key positions they held by virtue of their record. 
Younger men, different men, experts from abroad were brought 
in and took over. 

The army could do this; did do it; indeed had to do it. But 
not the civil ministries. As a result the army commanders were 
mostly new men, unknown either to the public or the Zionist 
world, while many of the old guard found their way into one 
form or another of Government service. The ministries were 
distributed to the parties, and by the parties to those who had 
greatest claim, by virtue of long service, to the highest positions. 

In some cases merit went hand in hand with the title to a 
ministerial post, but not always; and when it came to staffing 
the ministries there developed a severe shortage of manpower. 
This showed itself in the growth of bureaucratic tendencies; in 
inefficiency, indecision and delays. This was more than just a 
shortcoming and irritant. It led directly to the mmn failure of 
the Government in its handling in its early days of the home 
front. It failed to control the galloping inflation of food prices 
and rents; it rationed essential foodstuffs but did not ensure that 
the ration was available and distributed; above all, it failed to 
instil a consciousness in the public that black market purcha.ses 
were not only legally prohibited but morally and socially wrong. 

Altogether, the new state in its first few months showed remark¬ 
able ability of improvization when the crisis became acute, but 
also striking lack of the ability to look ahead and plan, when it 
had the opportunity to do so. Perhaps it could not have been 
otherwise. It would have been unreasonable to expect a new 
state, starting absolutely from scratch, beset with external dangers, 
to achieve efficiency overnight; and there was a marked improve¬ 
ment in 1949. But the people of Israel must beware lest the 
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old deadly optimism of the Jew, who is so often sure that God 
will step in to save him, docs not pile immeasurable difficulties 
on the shoulders of their Government. 

Thus I had wa( ched the formative period of the state during 
these nine months. I had seen how in the days of gloom when 
hopes were dim and help from outside very remote, the country 
never gave up. The few and the many stood the test. They 
performed deeds that will be told in years to come as the Hagada 
has related the tale of the exodus from Egypt. They flew in 
planes that were an insult to aerodynamics and they conquered; 
they fought with I'ifles and revolvci-s which were a menace to 
their owners, and they did not give ground. The best of the 
new nation-—over 6,000 men—did not come back. But they held 
out until they had triumphed. That is the epic and romance 
which belongs to Israel. 

But history does not end there. “ The finest hour ” is followed, 
alas, by lc.ss elevated moments. The war has to be paid for, its 
problems and its ravages have to be solved and repaired. A 
great deal stiU remains to be done. But nothing can take away 
from the artisans of the new state either the triumph of having 
achieved the seemingly impossible, or their justified pride in 
being determined to tackle the gigantic question marks with 
which they were confronted after the State of Israel had become 
a reality. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE ARABS TAKE STOCK: EGYPT 

T hirty ycai's after the Middle East as we had known it 
had been shaped and moulded by the British, the explosion 
that had become Israel had demolished the whole struc¬ 
ture, leaving only its fallen pillars. The Middle East pattern 
had been totally altered. The change brought into the open 
perils long inheient in the positions of the Arab rulere. 

It had been the practice of the Arab ruling classes to divert 
the recurring threats of social revolution in their countries by 
inflaming their peoples against the foreign “ occupants ” : the 
British, the French, the Italians and the Jews. 

The French and the Italians in their turn, falling back on the 
tried tactics of imperial rivals, sought to divert Arab anger and 
propaganda against themselves by canalizing and assisting it into 
anti-British channels. The British returned the compliment; they 
did nothing that might smooth the thorny path of the French 
in their Levantine mandates, Syria and Lebanon. But the wise 
British orientalists in Cairo, Baghdad and Amman learned early 
that this tactic was not enough to deflect the mounting clamour 
of Arab nationalism against the foreign rulers in its midst. Hence 
before, and of course still more after, the second world war, 
they encouraged the Arab rulers to seek the emotional outlet 
for their seething masses in the stmgglc against Zionism, and 
for a time it seemed that they had succeeded. From the hour 
of its inception in 1945, the Arab League occupied itself with 
Palestine and Zionism to the exclusion of almost every other 
issue, except the French. So, too, did most of the popular 
demonstrations in the Arab countries. 

But already by 1946 careful observers could distinguish under¬ 
tones in the popular mood in Egypt and Iraq which betrayed the 
precarious nature of the Palestine barrier which had been erected 
between popular discontent and the Arab rulers. In Cairo, 
Alexandria and Baghdad anti-Zionist demonstrations became 
increasingly the occasion for hostile manifestations against the 
Arab Governments in office—and the British who supported 
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them. The Arab Governments were quick to note them, and to 
intensify their diversionary anti-Zionist and anti-French efforts. 

The war in Palc,stine in 1948 helped them, when conditions 
were critical, to suppress the symptoms if not the substance of 
popular discontent. Martial law, emergency powers, and censor¬ 
ship became convenient methods of dealing with opposition to 
the Government in all the Arab countries. In this way the Arab 
rulers thought that the glaring social contrasts, the mass poverty, 
the illiteracy and the constant insolvency, in some cases, of 
their exchequers, could be hidden from the world. But, by the 
beginning of 1949, with the Palestine war over, the Arab ruling 
classes were face to face with the stark fact that it was no 
longer possible to erect a smoke-screen between the public and 
the grievances aroused by the conditions under which they lived. 
The day of reckoning had come perceptibly and uncomfortably 
closer. 

The Arab kings were still in occupation of their thrones, the 
Arab presidents were still in office. A few thousand Arab land¬ 
lords still possessed most of the Arab land, owned most of the 
Arab industries, provided the Arab Governments and Parlia¬ 
ments with their members. Together they still ruled, with the 
aid of a poorly paid cffencli class of civil servants, lawyers 
and clerks, over the forty millions who toiled, sweated, starved, 
multiplied prolifically, and died speedily—but not before they 
had produced added wealth for their masters. But the khig.s were 
no longer revered idols, the president’s office was no longer an 
attractive sinecure; murder and revolution stalked the Govern¬ 
ments of the Pashas alike in kingdom.s and republics. 

Egypt was the first to take stock. Her king, Farouk the First, 
was twenty-nine years old when the Palestine war came to an 
end early in 1949. He had been king for thirteen years, and 
married for eleven years. He had no male heir, and his heir 
presumptive remained the septuagenarian Prince Mohamed Aly 
—a pro,spect cherished neither by the king nor by his subjects. 
Farouk in 1949 had divorced his popular and beautiful Queen 
Farida for not having borne him a son and for refusing to 
condone the king’s private life. This did not help to strengthen 
Farouk’s position, which by the beginning of 1949 had been 
gravely prejudiced by a sequence of private and public mis¬ 
fortunes. The war in Palestine had been lost; his queen 
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divorced; his exchequer exhausted; his demands for the evacua¬ 
tion of British troops ignored; his position in the Arab League 
isolated; and his standing among devout Moslems undermined 
by his private life. His Government and person were faced with 
the internal underground opposition of the Moslem Brotherhood 
as well as the opeir opposition of the Wafd. Popular discontent 
was fanned by rising prices and mounting unemployment, by 
the continuance of terrible social conditions and by the con¬ 
tinued .suppression of opposition opinion through the mainten¬ 
ance of a state of emergency In the country. 

In the circles around the king and the Pashtxs there was con¬ 
cern and consternation—and good cause for it. The defeat in 
Palestine had revealed their rule in all its naked inefficiency. 
Their ambitious plans and empty promises to better the miserable 
lot of the fellah and the worker had produced only a higher cost 
of living and a lower standard of life—if that was still possible 
for the great majority of Egypt’s teeming twenty million. In 
tlieir excuse it must be said that their problems were such as 
would have made the most efficient Government quake and the 
most honest administration falter. 

Of all the plagues from which Egypt was suffering at the 
end of the Palestine war, the worst was that of numbers. The 
Egyptian birthrate in recent years has been probably the highest 
in the world. Nothing has stopped the population’s growth; 
neither poverty nor pest, neither ignorance nor dirt, neither war 
nor floods have halted the multiplication of the Egyptian race. 
And even though the odds against survival of an Egyptian child 
are greater than in any other country west of Suez, they have 
failed to prevent this onward march of numbers. From a mere 
two-and-a-half million in 1800, Egypt’s population had grown 
to eight million by 1886. This again had more than doubled by 
1947 when the census showed a total of almost twenty million, 
an increase of four million in the decade since 1937. At the 
present rate of growth Egypt will have a population of thirty 
million by 1960. 

This multiplication of Egyptians has also multiplied the 
problems facing the country. While the population of Egypt 
has been more than doubled in the last sixty years, the area under 
cultivation during this period increased by only one quarter. 
Thus in these years the available cultivated area per head of 
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populalion was reduced by one-third. This was, and is, Egypt’s 
apparently insoluble problem. More Egyptians meant less land 
per person, less livelihood, more poverty, more unemployment. 
If ever a countiy and a people have been driven to the verge of 
ruin by uncontrolled ehildbirtli it is Egypt and the Egyptians. 

If the problem was fearful enough in its bare outlines, it was 
still further aggravated by the unequal division of this strictly 
limited amount of cultivated land between the many who were 
desperately poor and the few who were inordinately rich. Rather 
less than 2,000 landowners owned a quarter of the cultivated 
land, another 3,000 to 4,000 landlords (the exact figure cannot 
be established) owned another quarter. These gi'oups together 
comprised the ruling class of Egypt. They were for the most 
part absentee landlords, living lavishly and comfortably in Cairo 
and Alexandria on the rents collected from their cstate.s, which 
they vifiited only rarely. 

They took no interest in the fellah’s well-being and carried 
out only the barest improvements to their estates (with a few 
outstanding exceptions). For tlie unceasing arrival of more 
Egyptians created a constant land hunger among the masses and 
maintained high rents and the high incomes of the rich Pashas. 
Fourteen million of Egypt’s population of twenty million in 
1949 derived their existence from the land. Ten million of 
these were dependent on properties of less than one acre, and 
another one-and-a-half million mere landless labourers. These 
elcvcn-aiid-a-half million considered themselves fortunate if 
they had an income of £15 or possibly £20 per year on which 
to keep themselves and their large families—about a shilling 
a day. 

Egyptian judges sat on the International Court of Justice; 
her delegates were the leaders of the influential Arab bloc in 
the United Nations; she was represented on the International 
Labour Oflice, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Social and Economic Council, 
the I.P.U., the U.P.U., the I.C.A.O., and the World Banlc. But 
into Egypt’s overcrowded towns and oversized villages few of 
the benefits of these associations had penetrated. In the last 
census before the war, the slum quarters of Cairo and Alexandria 
housed over 60,000 people per square kilometre, ten times more 
overcrowded than the worst slums of London, Paris or Chicago. 
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That was in. 1937; by 1947 the population of Cairo had 
increased by 800,000 from 1,300,000 to 2,100,000 with only a 
small fraction of the additional housing requmed. The over¬ 
crowding in the poorer quarters reached fantastic proportions. 

At the same time many of these vastly overcrowded districts 
were without a drinking water, or even running water, supply. 
They were without drainage and sanitary installations. Streets 
were unpaved. Filth and garbage were piled high on the front 
door-step, and children played around its smells and infections. 
Few foreigners percolated into the dark districts behind the 
famous A1 A 2 har Mosque, where people lived in dark cellars 
and caves, and deep resentment against those held responsible 
found soil as fertile as did disease and death. Only resentment, 
unlike death, had not yet become effective. 

The mud hovels in the villages which the fellah shares with 
his beast were hardly more commendable than the filthy condi¬ 
tions in the towns, but at least the fellah spends his waking 
hours in the open air and the sun. Yet even Nature could not 
compensate for such living conditions and a diet which con¬ 
tained practically no meal, fish, milk, eggs and very little wheat 
from one year’s end to the other. 

Ten million of Egypt’s rural population in 1948 suffered 
from two forms of hookworm—bilharzia and ankylostoma. Their 
effect on the fellah is to make him lethargic and depressed. His 
output has fallen by a third since the first world wa.r, since the 
progre.ss of irrigation has brought about the spread of hook¬ 
worm, In the past the peasant had recourse to hashish to com¬ 
pensate for his loss of vitality and particularly his sexual virility. 
More efficient police control and high prices deprived him of 
tins substitute, which was then replaced by large quantities of 
strong tea which had disastrous effects on his already weakened 
nervous and digestive systems. 

The incidence of blindness in Egypt is among the highest in 
the world, almost four times higher than that of India. There 
are over 100,000 blind Egyptians—not counting the myopic 
ruling classes. Syphilis and pellagra (a gastric and skin disease 
caused, by under-nourishment) are endemic and congenital. 
Children and adults, comprising a majority of the population, 
are affected by malaria, and the constant flow of the population 
from the land into the over-crowded towns has earned the in- 
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fcctions of the country into the large cities. Malaria, venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis are almost as rife in Cairo as outside its 
gates. 

No wonder then that the Nile Valley with its wondrous 
glamour for the tourist and the writer is to its inhabitants more 
like a gigantic disease-ridden hospital. Only the doctors are 
absent, and cures are rare. 

Who is responsible for this ghastly crime, this blot that is 
Egypt? For such it is. Millions live as a matter of course in 
conditions far worse than that of many Jews in European camps 
in the after-war years. They are illiterate—three out of every 
four adult Egyptians can neither read nor write—poor, diseased 
and helpless. Such is the fate of the majority of Egyptians. 
Their voice is not heard in the Parliament in Cairo or in the 
palaces of the Pashas. The king and the governments speak 
of reforms, but the routine continues. There is a murder com¬ 
mitted in Egypt every three hours every day. Cholera still hovers 
dangerously and continuously, and strikes on occasion with deadly 
effect, as in the winter of 1947. 

But in Cairo the charming, civilized and sincere Paslias scorn 
the picture painted here as a distortion produced by a soured 
and false western outlook on eastern affairs. Hassanin Pasha, 
the Chief of the Court, told me that my impressions were 
mistaken; the fellah was happy in his state; he wanted to sleep 
with his animals; he knew no better; he was like Adam before 
the serpent had tempted him. 

In the same spirit, the Egyptian authorities refused to import 
a new kind of fertilizer, which would have destroyed hookworm 
and thus freed the fellah from one of his worst enemies. The 
reason for the refusal, given privately by a member of the 
Egyptian Government, was that, without the lethargy produced 
by hookworm, the fellah might become actively discontented with 
his condition of life. 

With such a record, it is easy to point the finger of scorn at 
the Egyptian Pashas, the small group of men at the top of 
Egypt’s social structure, who paid lip-service to democracy, but 
showed little understanding and less desire for its practical 
application. Parliament was recruited from their ranks and from 
those of their clients. They ruled in their own interest. They 
passed no legislation that might hurt them. Rents were un- 
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controlled and land was exempt fiom income tax. Inconvenient 
war-time laws or irksome regulations were disregai'ded. They 
had no meatless days, they lacked no fuel, despite the official 
meagre ration. They obtained import licences for English cloth 
and American cars, and it went hard with any official who failed 
to comply with their desires. The young Effendi, the new official 
who wanted to do his duty, had few opportunities to do so 
except at the expense of the poor or the weak. It was not a 
pretty picture. 

But who put the Pashas into these places of power? Who 
kept them there? Who aided and protected them? Who, in 
this way, condoned the pitiable manner in which the majority 
of Egyptians were condemned to live? 

Following the occupation of Egypt by British troops in 1882, 
the British remained the de facto rulers of Egypt for a half- 
century, until 1936. After the new treaty of that year, British 
influence had to be exercised through less direct channels and 
was therefore less effective. But in 1949 British influence, albeit 
resented by the Court, the Government and the people alike, 
was still sub.stantial whenever the British felt the need to 
apply it. 

The ruling Pashas of Egypt have, therefore, a convenient alibi 
for their mismanaged administration and for the sufferings of 
the people. “ We have had,” they say, “ neither power nor 
control over Egypt’s essential affairs. These were in the hands 
of the British. Blame them, don’t blame u.s.” 

The Bi'iti.sh, in turn, reply, as they reply to the Iraqis, that 
“ compared with I he state of Egypt when we took over, Egypt is 
now a paradise. She is the only Arab country with a proper 
administration and some semblance of education and social 
services. We could have done more but for the irresponsible 
selfishness of her ruling cla,ss, on whom we had to rely for 
support.” 

But it has been this policy of seeking support from the Pashas, 
and supporting them in offtce if not in power, that has proved to 
be the undoing of Britain’s Middle Eastern “ Empire ”. The case 
of Egypt was typical. From the moment in 1882 when, at the 
behest of the Liberal Government of Gladstone, British warships 
bombarded Alexandria and British troops occupied Cairo, British 
policy and power in Egypt has been arraigned against the 
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popular movements and in support of the privileges of the 
Pashas. 

The British suppressed the Arabi movement in 1882, the 
nationalist ferment before the first world war, the power of the 
Wafd after the war, and more recently in 1946—when a Labour 
Government ruled in Britain —■ it was British initiative that 
brought about the suppression of trade unions and the incipient 
socialist movement in Egypt—and the other Arab states as well. 
It is worthy of note that the most severe repressions in the 
Middle East have always taken place while cither a Liberal or 
Labour Government was in office in London. Every act which 
was thus designed to fortify the British position in Egypt, 
weakened or broke the local attempts for independence and 
progress and strengthened the position of the Pashas. 

So British rule must bear a considerable share of the responsi¬ 
bility for the misery of Egypt. Nor was this its only responsibOity. 
Few countries have had to bear the burden of the dubious 
benefits of international finance as Egypt has experienced them. 
In the sixties, seventies, and eighties of the last century loans by 
the million were pressed on the bankrupt Egyptians by the 
banking houses of London, Paris, Brussels and Berlin. It has 
been estimated that the Egyptians received only about one-third 
of the nominal value of these loans. First British and French 
controllers, and later only British ones, ensured the punctual 
payment of the high rate of interest. It was the fellah who 
paid. 

In the seventy years that followed the artival of the bankers 
in Egypt, the Egyptians paid in interest over and over again for 
the money they had received in actual loans. When therefore 
in 1946 and the following years Mr. Churchill and British public 
opinion angrily disclaimed Britain’s responsibility for some 
^■00 million of so-called “ sterling balances ” held by Egypt 
in London, the Egyptians did not see it in this light. For it is 
in the nature of human history that the rulers are blessed with 
conveniently short memories and the ruled by inconveniently 
long ones. 

The British claimed that this vast debt was incurred while 
they stood alone and fought single-handed for the defence of 
Egypt against Italians and Germans, while the Egyptians 
remained neutral and sold their goods and services at inflated 
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prices to the British. Mr. Churchill proposed that a Bill should 
be presented “ To defendmg Egypt —so many millions ”, and the 
small remainder settled over a number of years. Alternatively, it 
was proposed that all the Allies should share in this responsibility 
—which was taken to mean that the United States should 
accept responsibility for some of the sterling balances. 

The Egyptians did not see it this way. First of all, they 
questioned the British motive. Britain had not defended Egypt 
because she loved the Egyptians but because it was a key 
position in Britain’s imperial defence. Egypt had no particular 
interest in the war. Indeed an Axis victory might have “ .solved ” 
the Zionist problem for the Arabs. Egypt might have embar- 
ra.ssed Britain. She might not have accepted quite so meekly 
the foreign armies who used her territory as a war-base. She 
might have refused to place her vast native labom force at the 
disposal of the Allies. Egypt did not do any of these things. 
She collaborated with the British; she gave Britain all aid short 
of war—and she was urged by Britain not to go to war. This 
was the Egyptian case. 

Nor was this all. The Egyptians argued that, as a result of a 
similar policy on a much grander scale pursued through two 
world wars, the United States, the world’s richest country, had 
transformed herself from a debtor to a creditor country. Egypt, 
one of the poore.st countries in the world, which had been bled 
white when she was a debtor in the years gone by, was now, 
through the same process, in the fortunate position of a creditor. 
Why should she be differently treated from the United States? 
Because she was satisfied with sterling credits in London when 
the Americans asked for “ cash and carry ” and insisted on the 
liquidation of lucrative British assets in the United States? The 
Egyptians never asked that the British should hand over their 
titles to Middle East oil as payment. They accepted Britain’s 
word as her bond. They regretted their genero.sity. 

Professor Toynbee has remarked that what may be poetic 
justice may be bad politics. This was true of Britain’s handling 
of her sterling debt to Egypt. The grudging release of small 
annual sums after long haggling, the constant threat of renuncia¬ 
tion of the debt altogether, undermined Egyptian faith in the 
Biitish connection perhap,s even more effectively than the political 
issues. For the political clamour was only a reflection of the 
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popular inood of the masses without power, but the linaiicial 
disillusionment with Britain affected particularly the powerful 
Pashas on whom the link between Britain and Egypt primarily 
depended. How strong was the Egyptian desire after the war 
to break free from what was considered linancial dependence 
on Britain, and how violently that dependence was resented, is 
shown very clearly in two documents, written on September 
4th and 5th, 1945 (immediately after the end of the war), the 
first a letter from the. Chief of the Palace, Plassanin Pasha, 
to the Piime Minister Nokrashy Pasha, the second a 
memorandum from the Economic Department of the Egyptian 
Foreign Office to Badawi Pasha, the Egyptian Foieign Minister. 
In the first, Plassanin Pasha expresses Farouk’s desire that in 
any forthcoming financial negotiations with the British the 
Egyptians should agree to nothing that would in any way inhibit 
the fullest economic relations with the other great Powers, and 
especially the United States and France. The second document 
is a more forceful plea that the Egyptians should refuse to sign 
any treaty which gave to Britain any exclusive commercial 
markets in Egypt, on the grounds that economic independence 
was an essential prerequisite to political independence. It was, 
the memorandum continued, “ absolutely necessary to avoid 
signing a treaty which may keep the Americans far away from 
us and will tie our hands to the freak British economic policy 

This was the situation at the time of the breakdown of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty negotiations in 1946, The British were 
disliked alike by Farouk—who had never forgiven the slights put 
upon him during the war—^by the Pashas and by nationalist 
public opinion. There had been little change up to the outbreak 
of the Palestine war. 

But the utter failure of the Egyptian army against Israel in 
1948 brought about an almost complete change of attitude, at 
least on the part of Farouk and the Egyptian riding classes. 

Ill 1938 Egypt had an army of 22,000 officers ancl men, and 
a police force of 20,000. The following year the Minister of 
Defence announced that the army would be increased to 100,000 
men by 1944. But after some revealing experience in the rate 
of recruitment, the project was changed. The target wa.s reduced 
to 50,000 men by 1946. Finally, the whole plan was jettisoned. 

* These documents arc given in full in. the Appendix to this book. 
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The cause for this was to be found in the results of the annual 
call-up of recruits. Each year 180^000 Eg>'ptians were called up 
for conscript service; 50,000 were exempted for a variety of 
reasons, influences or payments; 60,000 were declared unfit; 
50,000 wci'c estimated to have evaded service by not responding 
to the call-up; and of the remaining 20,000 only about a quarter, 
some 5,000, actually served their full term. The rest deserted, 
or just disappeared. In a debate in the Egyptian Senate on 
May 19lh, 1943, General Alouwa Pasha stated that in his 
experience ninety per cent of all recruits were physically unfit. 

When the Palestine war broke out, the authorities in Cairo, 
the world’s press and, it appears, the British Cabinet, accepted 
as a fact that the Egyptians had an army of 120,000 strong; 
.some even claimed 180,000, The experience in Palestine showed 
that the greatest number which the Egyptians could put into 
the field was 35,000 men. And this army had been completely 
defeated by an Israeli army less than half its size. 

The truth was out; and its emergence gravely jeopardized 
both Farouk’s throne and the prospects of any combination of 
Pasha.s he might select as his Government. Here was Britain’s 
opportunity. In his hour of danger Farouk became increasingly 
willing to forget the hostility he had shown the British and the 
Allied cause during the war; there grew up suddenly in Egypt 
a crop of expressions of goodwill towards Britain, and of 
expressions of desire for British help, and this change of Eg>'ptian 
heart coincided with a revaluation by the British Foreign Office 
and military of Egypt’s role in the layout of Commonwealth 
and Anglo-American strategy. The twin beliefs that Britain 
could win Egyptian friendslup by withdrawing from the Canal 
Zone while remaining in the Sudan, and that Egypt was strong 
enough to stand on her own as a buttress in the Middle East, 
had been scrapped. The strategic schemes of bases in Kenya 
and South Africa had turned out to be no substitute for the 
network of Middle East bases centred on Egypt. The attempt 
to substitute Iraq for Egypt as leader of an Arab bloc had failed. 
It was realized that the chain of airfields composed of 
Habbanyah in Iraq, Mafrak in Jordan, Fayid on the Suez 
Canal, Nicosia in Cyprus, Benghazi in Cyrenaica, and Oastel 
Benito and Mellaha in Tripoli, providing fighter-plane control 
and cover for the entire prospective Middle East battlefield, 
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were essential for defence against the Soviet Union. The “ fighter 
umbrella ” based on these airfields extends over the whole of 
northern Pci'sia and includes the Soviet oilfields at Baku, the 
whole of Turkey and the Straits, the whole of the Aegean 
(including Crete) and all of Greece. All the military gateways 
from the Soviet north could thus be effectively blocked freun thi.s 
chain of airfields. But they all hinged on Egypt. 

The rest followed almost automatically. The militaiy planners 
and the Foreign Office returned to their familiar and well-worn 
path. If the King of Egypt was in danger, then the stability 
of the vital base in Egypt was threatened. There remained only 
one thing to do : the army must take over, as it had clone in 
1882 and 1914, in 1924 and 1939, and again in 1942. Only, 
the last time—in 1942—it had to be done bccau.se King Farouk 
was difficult; this time—in 1949—it was because King Farouk 
was in difficulties. Once again the Foreign Office and the 
military were at action stations, preparing for the return to 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

As 1948 drew towards its end if certainly did seem as if 
Farouk and his Government might have to be rescued. The long- 
fermenting internal crisis in Egypt itself wa.s coming to a head. 
In Cairo terrorist outragc.s were increasing, jewish-owned 
businesses were bombed, the offices of a French-language news¬ 
paper blown up, and a similar attempt made agaiitst the Sudan 
Agency and another against the life of the Wafdist leader, Nahas 
Pasha. Towards the end of November, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister ordered a drive against the Moslem Brotherhood; but 
its leaders denied that the Brotherhood wa.s responsible for the 
terrorists. 

By November 20th, the Government claimed that thirty 
Brotherhood terrorists had been arre.stcd. A week later the 
secretaiy and leading officials of the Brotherhood were detained 
by the Cairo police. Another uneasy week passed and ended in 
a tumultuous two-day demonstration by some 5,000 students 
shouting, “ Sudan for Egypt ” and “ Pale.stinc for the Arabs ” 
and “ Down with Nokrashy On the second day, December 
4th, Cairo’s Chief of Police was killed by a hand-grenade tossed 
from the roof of the Medical College. Five days later, Nokrashy 
Pasha issued a proclamation dissolving the Brotherhood and 
confiscating its funds, archives and property. Mass arrests 
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followed. The Government claimed that the Brotherhood was 
preparing to seize power. A Brotherhood assassin struck down 
the Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha. It seemed that Egypt was 
on the verge of civil war. 

In the event, howcvci’j Farouk and his government survived 
without British assistance, and in the early months of 1949 
consolidated their position. Their war on the home front proved 
more succrasful than had their war in Palestine. By making use 
of the convenient state of emergency promulgated for the latter 
they ruthlessly crushed the terrorism and organization of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood was further weakened when its venerated 
leader. Sheikh Hassan Banna, was assas.sinated in February 1949 
in the streets of Cairo by “ unknown assailants ”. Thus, as the 
year advanced and British collaboration with Egypt became 
increasingly intimate, the old friendship began to assume new 
forms. The pattern of British relations in the Middle East was 
to be drastically changed once more. The Egyptians were to 
become again—for the time being at any rate—^Britain’s chosen 
people in the Middle East. 

Though hard pressed financially, the Egyptian Parliament 
voted a special appropriation of £61 million for the re-equip¬ 
ment of the Egyptian armed forces. Foreign currencies were 
made available by the British Treasury for the purchase of 
military equipmeirt in Italy. Sterling releases and credits were 
granted in October 1949 w'hich enabled the Egyptian Air Force 
to be equipped with modern jet fightei's. The Royal Navy trans¬ 
ferred six modern frigates to the Egyptian Navy, and purchases 
were made in London and Rome which would equip, in due 
course, a complete armoured division. By this means Egypt was 
to be firmly established once more as the foremost power in 
the Middle East, at least cctual to Israel and certainly superior 
to all the other Arab states. In this manner Egypt’s shaken 
prestige was to be restored in the Arab world, and her kingls 
throne, which at one time in 1949 had tottered dangerously, 
to be again fumly fixed by his new military might. The price 
which King Farouk paid for this welcome help was never openly 
discussed. But Mr. Bevin at the Foreign Office and the Chiefs 
of Staff at the War Office were content. There would be no 
longer any question of a British withdrawal from the Canal 
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Zone. On the contraiy, the British started to turn the temporary 
barracks and camps there into permanent constructions which 
would house over 20,000 British troops. 

Only one unfortunate feature marred the happy outcome 
which the ill wind of the Palestine war had produced in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. The national life of the Egyptian Parliament 
was coming to an end after its span of five years. A general 
election could no longer be delayed. The Anglo-Egyptian 
marriage approached its consummation in the autumn of 1949; 
but the Egyptian general election was fixed for January 1950. 

A famous war-time figure now re-entered the stage of 
Egyptian politics. Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wal’d, the largest 
popular party in Egypt, was not only King Farouk’s chief 
political opponent; he was also his rival in popular affection. 
Nahas in 1949 was over seventy, but he neither looked it nor 
acted as if age was any handicap; he was a volatile politician, 
a great orator and conversationalist, and he had a beautiful and 
comparatively young wife. A hardened and shrewd politician 
of the old school, he relied rather on his own popularity among 
the masses and on his ability to judge the right moment than 
on modern organized and directed political action. Nevertheless, 
the Wafd had at its disposal a wealthy and powerful political 
machine, which reached into the remotest villages and had the 
support of a considerable number of newspapers. 

The main strength of “ King ” Nahas, however, was the 
“ Street A word from Nahas brought tens of thousands into 
the sti-eets of Cairo and Alexandria. There had been, however, 
a change of some importance in the composition of these 
demonstrations. In the early days of the Wafd, it drew its 
support from business men, lawyers, doctors and the .students. 
But the lawyers and doctore and busine.s.s men had in many 
instances joined one or the other of the breakaway parties with 
their socially more conservative programmes, while the Wafd 
had drawn fresh blood from the adherence of the growing 
number of industrial workers and from the fellaheen in the 
villages. 

The Wafd still had a large following among students and the 
younger generation. But somctliing else had happened. Nahas 
was no longer the absolute ruler he used to be; he could no 
longer do as he liked and expect his followers to support him 
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uncritically. The new Wafd following was in part very con¬ 
scious of itself politically, and had strong ideas of what it 
wanted from its leaders. Many of the students had been affected 
by socialist ideas (but only a handful by Communism). Then 
again the growing Ikhwan Muslimin, the Moslem Brotherhood, 
had also at first supported the Wafd in general—but to keep 
these supporters Nahas had to keep pace with them and go 
further and faster than many of the now elderly Wafdist pre¬ 
dilections. This subtle influence of the Wafdist mass was 
exercised mainly by demonstrations; Nahas could not, therefore, 
afford to neglect the strong sentiments of the “ Street 

The “ Street ”, with its mass demonstrations and occasional 
riots, had indeed become a crucial influence in the future of 
Egypt’s relations with Britain. The “ Street ” supported Nahas 
and the Wafd because the Wafd had gone further than anyone 
else in demanding evacuation of the British, union with the 
Sudan, and a number of social measures urgently needed. But 
just as Nahas was becoming the chief contestant of King 
Farouk’s absolute prerogative to make and unmake Cabinets, 
so there were signs that King Farouk was beginning to contest 
Nahas’s grip on the “ Street This struggle for power was 
joined in the general election which took place in January 1950. 
Farouk entered the lists with the comforting knowledge that at 
least the British were on his side. 

But the people were clearly with the Wafd. The election was 
probably the freest and most genuine expression of the popular 
will ever held in Egypt. It produced an overwhelming majority 
for the Wafd. The British had already in the previous summer 
brought about a fonnal reconciliation between the Wafd and 
King Farouk. They did not expect this sweeping Wafdist victory, 
although the Foreign Office had anticipated large gains by the 
Wafd which would make Wafdist participation in a Coalition 
Government desirable if a new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
Alliance was to be negotiated. In fact the Foreign Office rather 
preened itself that it was part author of the Wafdist victory 
and that a new treaty with Egypt on the lines of the new 
friendship was now in sight. But across Whitehall, at the War 
Office, the prospects of a new treaty were more soberly cal¬ 
culated. Was it likely that the Wafd would be willing to trade 
its national popularity for a new treaty which required it to 
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give up the Egyptian demands for the Sudan and the evacuation 
of all British troops. The War Office feared that another bout 
of negotiation would merely focus attention on the degree of 
British determination to remain in Egypt and so make the 
development of defence plans in the Middle East more difficult. 
It wanted “ an understanding ” with the Wafd that both would 
help and tolerate each other and not raise for the time being 
inconvenient public issues. But the popular victory of the Wafd 
roused the popular parties throughout the Middle East. One 
more pillar which had upheld the Pashas and the British was 
crumbling. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE ARABS TAKE STOCK: 

THE END OF 1948 

I F Egypt’s situation at the end of the Palestine wai' was 
grave, that of the other Arab countries was catastrophic. 
The 10,000 Iraqi troops returned home with hardly any of 
their equipment; it had been traded by the troops after they 
had gone for montlis without pay or supplies. Iraq’s exchequer 
was empty; her petroleum exports had dropped by a half; her 
total exports had collapsed to a mere £8 million, leaving her 
with a trade deficit of £38 million which she had no means of 
closing. Syria, Lebanon and Jordan faced a similar plight. 

December 1948 was to see the final exploding of the myth of 
Arab unity. Early in November representatives of the seven 
Arab states and the Arab “ All-Palcstine ” Government had 
attended a meeting of the Arab League’s Political Comrnittee 
in Cairo, This meeting ended on November 11th after deciding 
that the Arab slates would jointly resume military operations in 
Palestine if Israel refused to comply with the Security Council 
resolution (as inteiprcted by the Arab states) and withdraw her 
troops from all southern Palestine. 

The delegates to the Conference were outwardly in high spirits 
as they left the Egyptian Foreign Office. A single, unanimous 
and imix)rtant decision had been reached that, in the words of 
the Syrian Premier, Jamil Mardam Bey, would “satisfy all the 
Arab states.” 

Ibrahim Dcsouki Abaza Pasha, Egyptian Acting Foreign 
Minister, said : “ Let the Security Council now do what it may. 
We have passed a practical resolution, the effects of which will 
be fell pretty soon.” 

The Egyptian Premier, Nokrashy Pasha, said : “We have, in 
fact, now moved from the stage of discussion to that of 
realization.” 

Jamal Husscini, Foreign Minister of the new Arab All- 
Palestine Government, was jubilant. “ If,” he said, “ our 

S93 
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unanimous decision did noL fulfil the demands of the Arab 
nations, you would not be seeing me so cheerful and happy.” 

The Arab League’s Military Committee was holding meetings 
parallel to those of the Political Committee. Within six weeks of 
this meeting, the Egyptian Prime Minister had been assassinated, 
the Syrian Prime Minister had fled his country, the Iraqi Prime 
Minister was out of office, Jordan had been threatened with 
expulsion from the Arab League, the “ All-Palestine ” Arab 
Government had ceased even its pretence of existence, and the 
Egyptian army had been driven back from Palestine across its 
own frontiers without a single one of the other Arab League 
states firing one shot or lifting one finger to aid it. On December 
25 th, just six weeks after the Cairo meeting of the League, 
Azzam Pasha, the Secretary-General, sent an urgent request to 
the seven members of the League to take up the war in Palestine, 
as Israel had violated the truce by attacking Egyptian forces in 
the Negev. Not one of the Arab states bothered even to reply. 
The twenty million Egyptians were left alone to face the half 
million Jews. What had happened? 

An array of crises had fallen upon the Arab capitals; 
economic crises, political crises and diplomatic crises in the 
relations between the Arab slates. The Iraqi Government was 
perhaps the hardest pre.ssed of all. It had proposed to the other 
Arab Governments at the time of the League meeting in Cairo 
that all the Arab armies should be placed under the unified 
command of an Iraqi General. At the same time Iraq was seek¬ 
ing a loan of &3 million from Egypt. Both proposals were 
turned clown. The Prime Minister, Amin cl Pachichi, continued 
to make belligerent speeches. Iraq would resume the war against 
Israel—alone if necessary. At the same time he revealed llie 
extraordinary conditions in his country. On November 8th, 
he explained that “ the Iraqi High Command is the only 
authority which can decide possible measures when the Jews 
violate the truce. The Iraqi Cabinet cannot intervene against 
the authority of the High Command and cannot direct the 
army against Pligh Command plans or issue orders conflicting 
with the decisions of the High Command, which alone is 
responsible for the safety of the Iraqi army.” 

The army had, however, different views from the Prime 
Minister on the subject of war. It wanted another round against 
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Israel, but before that it wanted to get paid for the last round 
and to receive fresh equipment. Neither were forthcoming. 
Conditions inside the army grew steadily worse; while inside 
the country all pretence of democratic government was being 
abandoned. On December 4th, the only two moderate parties 
in Iraq, the National Democratic Party and the Liberal Party, 
announced that they had suspended their activities because they 
were too “ persecuted and paralysed ” to continue. Iraq had 
become for the time being a police state. 

The crisis came at the end of December. The Iraqi com¬ 
mander on the Palestine front intervened with the Regent, 
demanding that he produce some cash with which to appease 
the Iraqi troops. The Regent pointed out that no Arab or 
Western Government was prepared to provide a loan for the 
existing administration of Iraq and that therefore the army 
must remain unpaid and unequipped with fresh supplies, and 
the country stay hungry and discontented. The only hope of 
better things was to have a Government that enjoyed at least 
the confidence of the British and the oil companies who might 
provide cash and help to tide them over the difficulties. So, 
supported by the army leaders, the Regent on January 5th dis¬ 
missed the Government. The renewal of operations in Palestine 
was called off, and Nuri Pasha, friend of the British for nearly 
thirty years, was recalled from his exile in Ankara to head a 
Government that might make the British forget the snub 
administered to them a year earlier when Iraq refused to ratify 
the Portsmouth Treaty. 

In the twenty-seven years that passed between 1922, when 
the British formed the first Iraqi Government, until January 
1949, when Nuri Pasha celebrated his third political resurrection, 
Nuri had held high office for twenty-two years. He had been 
Gommandci'-in-Chief, Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, 
Minister of Defence, Minister of the Interior, Envoy to the 
League of Nations and President of the Senate. But whatever 
was Nuri’s particular governmental instrument in name, in fact 
he always played first fiddle. 

Three times his career was broken and he had to flee for his 
life and go into exile—in 1936, in 1941 and in February 1948. 
On each of these three occasions there occurred a successful 
uprising, not so much against Nuri as against the British, and 
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each time, as direct British influence waned, Nuri had to leave 
the country in haste. In 1939 the Iraqi army and llic British 
influence brought Nuri back from exile to Premiership; in 
October 1941, the British army, after breaking the pro-Nazi 
uprising of Rashid Ali, restored Nuri to office for the second 
time. Now, in January 1949, he was back again, not this time 
owing to direct British intcrvenlion but undoubtedly because he 
was Britain’s friend. 

Faced by the unpalatable alternative of collapse, Nuri Pasha’s 
arch-enemies of the Istiqlal Party agreed to tolerate his admini¬ 
stration provided Nuri made no political concessions to Israel 
and no undue concessions to the British. On this rickety founda¬ 
tion, crumbling still further under the continued impact of 
worsening economic and social conditions, Nuri remained for 
nearly a year in uneasy office, struggling with an empty 
exchequer, falling trade and suspicious supporters ready to rise 
against him at the first false (or courageous) step which he 
might take. We shall see in the next chapter what that step 
proved to be. 

In neighbouring Syria conditions, at the beginning of 
December 1948, were as bad as in Iraq. Syrian trade had 
collapsed. The cost of living had soared. The country con¬ 
tinued to be ruled by some hundred families who owned most 
of the land but lived, as did the Pashas in Egypt, in the capital, 
where they engaged in the pleasant occupation of ruling the 
country which they owned. CoiTuplion, poverty, misgovenimcnt, 
an undeqraid civil service, army and police, a poverty-stricken 
peasantry and a mockery of democratic government were the 
order of the day. 

Faced by these evils, and already made restless and suspicious 
by the defeat in Palestine, a token of which was ever prc.sent in 
the Syrian towns in the form of 100,000 refugees, Syrian 
popular feeling exploded in the first days of December. A 
great financial scandal was discovered which led to the arrest 
of the Prime Minister’s brother. Money for the refugees from 
Palestine had disappeared; rifles destined for the Syrian army 
had come into the hands of the Israelis. Crowds demonstrated 
in the Syrian cities. They fired the Prime Minister’s home. He 
left the countty and sought sanctuary in Egypt. His Government 
resigned ttfter troops had clashed with demonstrators and eight 
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had been killed and over sixty wounded. Martial law and a 
curfew were proclaimed. Order was restored. But the blaze of 
discontent grew into i evolution three months later. 

Wltile all this was happening in Syria, King Abdullah of 
Jordan had gathered Arab notables from Palestine at the Palace 
Hotel in Jciicho. Here he had himself proclaimed King of 
Jerusalem and King of All Palestine. He did this in the face 
of opposition and denunciation from King Farouk of Egypt, 
and against the express de.sires of all the other Arab states. The 
normal Arab press comment on Abdullah’s declaration centred 
on the theme that the “ British left Palestine via Haifa and are 
pieparing to return via Amman and Jericho”. 

A meeting of the Arab League was called. Abdullah was 
threatened with expulsion from the League. On the eve of the 
meeting King r’arouk issued his denunciation through the mouth 
of the chief of the Royal Cabinet. A week later Abdullah 
launched a counter-attack over his radio. A talk, dictated by 
the king himself (he frequently contributed articles under a 
pseudonym to the Amman press) was broadcast from Ramallah 
on December 19th, 1948. The broadcaster commenced by 
threatening further similar disclosurc.s unless Egyptian and 
Syrian attacks on Abdullah were stopped. Meanwhile, he gave 
only a sample: 

“ Shall we lot the cat out of the bag and tell the world that 
the Egyptian forces in the Negev were only saved by six Arab 
Legion armoured cara which rescued them from Beit Jibrin?” 
he asked, 

“ Shall we tell more and declare that if it had not been for 
the Arab Legion, the Egyptians would be prisoners, and the 
Jews would be in Hebron? It is a shame to have to reveal these 
weaknesses of the Egyptians and to have to put the spotlight 
on their mistakes, but it is to be hoped that the Egyptians and 
Syrians will now cease attacking us. If they do not, we shall 
have more to say,” 

King Abdullah made plain at the same lime that his interests 
were not limited to Palestine. Now that the lid was off, he again 
openly avowed his purpose of seeing a " Greater Syrian State ” 
comprising Syria, Arab Palestine, Transjordan, and possibly 
Iraq. The chief obstacle in the way of this plan was the Syrian 
Republican Regime of President Shukri Kuwatli which 
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dominated Syrian politics. Now that the weakness of the Syrian 
aiTny had been fully exposed in Palestine, Abdullah was more 
confident and his agents and supporters in Syria more active. 
It was no great surprise that during the December riots in 
Damascus, Homs and Aleppo, cries for Abdullah and a Greater 
Syria became clearly discernible. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


DEATH COMES TO DAMASCUS 

T here was no war in Ihe Middle East in 1949. But 
neither was thcie any real peace. Conciliation talks went 
on in leisurely ineffectiveness under United Nations 
supervision at Lausanne, while the Arab states refused to 
acknowledge defeat and sought unsuccessfully at the conference 
table to regain by diplomacy what they had lost on the field of 
battle. 

The Arab states were united in their desire to have revenge 
on the Israelis, but in nothing else. Their rivalries, accentuated 
by the activities of both the British and the French, were 
brought again violently to the surface by events in Syria. 

Syria at the beginning of 1949, bankrupt, seething with dis¬ 
content, prodticecl the kind of situation which old hands at 
Middle Eastern politics, the French, the British and Nuri Pasha, 
understood all too wcU. They went to work. The aged President 
of Syria, the same Shukri Kuwatli, who had been Syria’s 
foremost nationalist leader as long ago as the days of Lawrence 
and the first world war, had always opposed King Abdullah’s 
plans for a Greater Syrian State under the king’s rule. Hard- 
pre.sscd as he now was, a reconciliation with Abdullah was still 
out of the question. At this point Nuri Pasha, who often 
understood British policy far better than the British themselves, 
appeared on the scene—or rather behind the scenes, for these 
early negotiations were shrouded in secrecy. He proposed that 
Iraq and Syria should federate under the boy King of Iraq, and 
thus join forces to face, not only Israel across the border, but 
their rivals in the Arab League as well. Furthermore, such a 
fusion would give the new union an eminence in the Arab 
League and the Middle East wliich not even Egypt would be 
able to challenge. 

Hesitatingly, the Syrian President agreed. But it was not 
long before the Egyptians and the French heard of this new 
scheme. Shukri Kuwatli, who had hitherto been looked upon 
as a great friend of Egypt in her battle against the Flashemites 
n *99 
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—the rulers of Jordan and Iraq—was denounced by Cairo 
Radio and the Egyptian press. They publi-shed his plans, and 
abused him and his intentions. While the Syrian Prc.sidcnt, 
the Iraqi Premier and the British hesitated over their next 
step, a coup d'etat took place in Damascus on March 30th, 
1949. 

Colonel Husni Zayim, a leading olliccr in the Syrian army, 
had fallen foul of the Government and was about to be replaced. 
Personal considerations, outside support, and the assistance of 
Circassian units of the Syrian aimy, now impelled him into 
action. Once again there were demonstrations, riots and dis¬ 
orders in the Syrian cities, ostensibly against the Government’s 
intention to negotiate an armistice with Israel. But this was not 
the only reason why the President was denounced and the 
Government cursed by the demonstrators. Some disliked the 
plan of union with Iraq, some the President, some the setback 
in Palestine; but everybody was discontented with the rich 
oligarchy that had been misgoverning the country. With a small 
force of Circassians, Colonel Zayim occupied the capital, arrested 
the Prime Minister and the President. The President resigned 
and left the country. Colonel Zayim sent Parliament packing 
and proclaimed himself as temporary ruler until a new con¬ 
stitution had been framed and a more representative Parliament 
elected. 

There was no open evidence that anyone had he.lped Zayim 
to engineer his coup. But it is .significant that on the night of 
the coup the Jordan Legation in London was standing by for a 
report from Amman that the Arab Legion had marched into 
Syria to oppose Zayim and that King Abdullah had proclaimed 
the Greater Syrian State; that at the same time some 5,000 
Iraqi troops were moved up to the Syrian frontier; and that in 
Damascus, the French Minister called on Colonel Zayim and 
assured him that France would give him every support in resist¬ 
ing any attack on the independence of Syria. (The .same state¬ 
ment was broadcast in Arabic from Paris.) 

Meanwhile Zayim, to gain time to consolidate his position, 
proceeded to disorganize his opponents by a series of unexpected 
public statements which threw them all into confusion. He 
started by saying that he was opposed to Abdullah’s plans. Then, 
with the threatening concentration of Jordan and Iraqi troops 
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OD his frontier, he suddenly announced that he was a firm 
believer in the Gi'eater Syria plan. He kept this up for some 
days until he had been able to discuss mattei's with the Egyptian 
Government. 

It took about three weeks for the real meaning of the coup 
d^etat to emerge. We may be uncertain by whom and to what 
extent Zayim was helped in the preparation of his coup, but 
no doubt was possible about the course of events after its success. 
The French not only provided Zayim with a guarantee against 
attack from the outside, which fortunately for France and Syria 
the, French were not called upon to execute; but, more to the 
point, the French provided Zayim with a 3,000 million franc 
credit (about £.3 million sterling) and other more direet financial 
assistance which the new Syrian ruler urgently required. 

Zayim acccjDtcd these gifts with giatitude but with no 
demonstrative show of favour to the French. Their benefits 
from this investment were for the time being of an indirect 
nature. Zayim was strengthened in his opposition to the Iraqi 
and Transjordan plans in Syria and Palestine. Insofar as this 
was a blow to the Eritish, it pleased the French. They were not 
going to rush Zayim; they wanted, for the moment, only to 
give him an opportunity to consolidate himself. He was con¬ 
sidered a sound investment by the Quai d’Orsay. The dividends 
would accrue in due coui-sc. 

Meanwhile, Zayim had decided on a second unusual measure 
of reinsurance. He was a Kurd, and not an Arab. He suffered 
accordingly far less from the fatal fata morgana manner of 
wishful thinking that bedevilled so much Arab political thought. 
He recognized his weaknes.s and Syria’s distress. He needed 
formidable outside help in the struggle with his Arab neighbours 
who leaned so heavily on Britain for their support. Zayim was 
too slircwd to counter this, in the old familiar way, by simply 
relying on the French. He knew that such a step would damn 
him in the eyes of the Syrian public and the entire Arab world 
without producing the kind of substantial support he required 
for the time being inside the Arab League. On April 21st, 1949, 
three weeks after his coup, he acted. He took a plane to Cairo 
to pay homage to King Farouk, Farouk pledged him Egypt’s 
support against the Hashemites. He made generous presents to 
Zayim. In return Zayim undertook to co-ordinate his policies 
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with those of Egypt and to conduct a militant struggle against 
King Abdullah’s plans. In lact, Zayim agreed that Syria should 
act is if she were an Egyptian province. 

Thus reinforced on his flanks by both France and Egypt, 
Zayim returned to Damascus. FIc wasted no time. He closed 
Syria’s frontiers with Jordan. He made a .seric.s of broadcast 
statements rising in violence against King Abdullah. The whole 
Arab world was shaken by this new phenomenon. A new 
Atatnrk, some, began to call him. He proclaimed reforms, 
banished the old parties, improved army pay, initiated a measure 
of land reform, and, to crown his early successes, was accorded 
diplomatic recognition by the great powers a few days after his 
return from Cairo. Fie continued to receive assistance and 
support from the French, who also attempted to initiate a 
separate agreement between Israel and Zayim after Zayim had 
lifted all travel restrictions on Syrian Jews early in May. Zayim 
was prepared to meet Ben Gurion, but the Israeli Government 
he.sitated and stood on its dignity until the opportunity had 
passed and the prospects for the meeting had disappeared. 

For a new horizon was now opening for Zayim. While the 
British remained cool, reserved and .suspicious, Zayim was making 
friends with the, Americans. On May ICth, 1949, he ratified 
the 'I’rans-Arabian pipeline agreement under which the 
American oil companies could build and operate their giant 
pipeline which was to carry oil from Saudi Arabia to the 
Lebanon through Syrian territory. This agreement had been 
held up for a considerable time by previous S)aian Governments. 
Increasingly, political life in Dairiascns began to centre round 
Mr, James H. Kccly, the American Minister. The French were 
still helping and hoping, but Zayim grew increasingly self- 
confident, and finally over-confident, with the massive backing 
of the United States—or at least her oil companies-—-which he 
now enjoyed. 

All this now began to make an impression on the Foreign 
Office in Whitehall. As it happened, the Foreign Office had 
recalled to London all its Middle East envoys for an “ exchange 
of views ” in the summer of 1949, and Britain’s future policy 
towards Zayim and Egypt was one of the main items on thc 
agenda. Mr, Bevin was in fact faced by two severely divided 
and contradictory camps among his Middle East envoy,s and 
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Foreign Office officials, which reflected with stiiking accuracy 
the difTcrences among the Arab states themselves. 

After four days of discussion, the conference concluded on 
July 26th, 1949, with the customary and meaningless official 
communique. Earlier I had met one of the envoys who, in his 
own discreet manner, made it quite clear that the pro-Abdullah 
school had been routed by the pro-Egyptians. Sir Ronald 
Campbell, the British Ambassador in Cairo, had succeeded 
during that week-end in pemuading King Farouk to form a 
Coalition Government, which would include the Wafd, as a 
preliminary to later negotiations for a new Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty. This success had weaned at least one important envoy 
from the Abdullah camp to the other side. The envoy.s had 
also concluded that they had been mistaken about Zayim. They 
had thouglit at first that he would not remain in power for long, 
that he would end abruptly and swiftly as had Sidky Baler, 
leader of the military coup of the army in Iraq in 1936. But 
on this bright July morning, in Mr. Ridsdale’s office at the 
Foreign Office, one of the ambassadors taking part in. the 
conference told me that obviously Zayim was a different kettle 
of fish. He looked like staying, and he looked like succeeding. 
It was clearly necessary that Britain should now make up for 
its earlier lukewarm treatment of this strong man of the Middle 
East. The most obvious way to gain belated admittance into 
Zayim’s favour was to assure him that Britain would not support 
either Jordan’s or Iraq’s plans to overthrow him. That was on 
July 23rd, 1949. 

Just three weeks later a group of Syrian officers arrested 
Bresident Zayim and his Prime Minister. Two hours later both 
were dead, whether by due process of law or othenvise remained 
somewhat uncertain. The Zayim regime had ended. But who 
had ended it? 

Who killed President Zayim? I, said Colonel Hinnawi (his 
friend and assistant), I and a few brother officere thought that 
Zayim was not democratic enough for Syria. This explanation 
was accepted as reasonable by the Foreign Office and by most 
publicists. Abdullah at once sent congratulations to the new 
Government in Damascus. He has a knack of doing openly 
what his backers think only privately. 

But was Zayim really killed by a group of outraged Syrian 
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democrats? The composition of the new Government hardly 
suggested this. Syrian Governments—it has to be admitted— 
have always shown a monotonous sameness; the same names, 
the same families for thirty years. I’he new Government installed 
by Colonel Hinnawi was no exception to this rule. I’lic men 
who returned to power to restore Syria’s democratic freedoms, 
said to be tlu-catcned by Zayim’s reforms, had a long record ol' 
meeting the bulfctings of world politics. The octogenarian 
whom Hinnawi chose to replace the late Zayirn as President 
had served the Ottoman Empire, and the Arab rebellion against 
it. He had founded the Nationalist National Bloc opposed to 
the French Mandate and had become President of Syria under 
the French Mandate. When France fell in 1940, he had 
remained a powerful influence under Vichy rule : he had sent 
a message of support to Rashid Ali when the Iraqi army rose 
against the Allies in Baghdad in the critical spring of 1941; he 
welcomed the Free French when they invaded Syria a few 
months later, and had been one of the chief opponents of later 
French occupation. Zayim’s Minister of Defence was re¬ 
appointed by Flinnawi (previously he had been commander of 
the Syrian army in Palestine); Zayim’s Minister of Information 
became Hirmawi’s Minister of Agriculture. These old familiar 
faces gave the lie to any idea of a democratic revolution. 

Once again, there was no concrete evidence that the coup 
had been sponsored from outside Syria’s frontiers. And, once 
again, certain powers bcneliled from it. This time, however, 
the potential beneficiaries were different. King Abdullah was 
far from displeased with the course of cvcnt.s, whereas the 
Egyptians and the French were deeply chagrined. There were 
no nag.s at half-mast in Whitehall, while Washington was taught 
the lesson that in the Middle East things arc never cpiile so 
simple as they appear on the expense account. But, above all, 
Zayim’s death was Nuri Pasha’s triumph, A union between 
Syria and Iraq under the Hashemite crown of the King of Iraq, 
and with the blessing of the British, was again a practical 
possibility. 

Step by step, Nuri in Baghdad and the new rulers in 
Damascus worked towards consummation of the union. New 
elections in Syria returned a Constituent Assembly in which the 
majority favoured the union. Whitehall smiled on the prospect. 
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Egypt’s isolation among the Arab slates became more pro¬ 
nounced. 

In Baghdad, Nuri proceeded to strengthen his own position 
by making overtures to his erstwhile enemies. He formed a 
party—the Constitutional Union Party. As Secretai^ of the 
new party he picked the man who had forced lum Lo flee for 
his life in 1941. Musa Shahbandar was Foreign Minister in the 
Government set up by Rashid Ali, leader of the pro-Axis 
rebellion in Iraq in 1941. He had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Now Nuri made him his right-hand man and 
sent him as envoy extraordinary to Damascus to complete the 
union deal. 

But once again fate stacked her cards against Nuri. His 
cabinet failed to hold together. On December 10th he had to 
resign just after plans had been agreed with the Syrian strong 
man, General Hinnawi, for the completion of the Syrian-Iraqi 
union. The new government was anti-union and anti-British. 
Nuri left on a cruise of the Indian Ocean. Hinnawi meanwhile 
returned to Damascus only to find himself arrested and dismissed, 
and by yet another colonel. With the backing of the Syrian 
army. Colonel Sliishekli reformed the Syrian Government with 
pronounced anti-unionists in key positions. Six months later, at 
the end of May 1950, the Colonel was arrested and a general 
state of confusion and uncertainty descended upon the country. 
What the future held in store for Syria no one could foretell. 
Only one thing seemed certain. Her era of disturbance was far 
from over. She had become the chief prize in the conflict between 
the Arab dynasties and states; and the renewed object of the 
French, British and American interests. The prospects of Syria 
remaining as an independent state were by no means assured—■ 
certainly less assured than those of the newly bom Israel. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 

T he rivalry and jealousies among the various Arab states, 
high-lighted by events in Syria, had, right from the start, 
bedevilled the actions of the British-sponsored Arab 
League to such an extent that it is easy to suppose that Arab 
unity exists solely as a figment of British imagination. Colour 
was certainly lent to this view by the bickerings and back-biting 
that took place at the League’s meetings in 1949. 

The chief blame for the defeat of the Arab armies was fixed 
upon the League’s Secretary, Azzam Pasha. He had staked the 
League’s prestige and his own reputation on the defeat of Israel, 
and he had lost; and he was an Egyptian. 

The Iraqis proceeded to exploit this situation. Nuri Pasha had 
all along been Azzam’s chief opponent in the orientation of Arab 
policy. Now Nuri decided to strike while the iron was hot. He 
proposed, at the beginning of 1949, a series of alterations in the 
constitution of the League. Azzam’s post was to be abolished. 
Azzam was accused of having behaved as an independent 
sovereign and not as a secretarial employee of the seven Arab 
states. The attack was maintained in the Iraqi Parliament, over 
the Iraqi radio and in the press. Azzam retaliated. He accused 
Iracj of not paying her contributions to the League and bor¬ 
rowing large sums from the League for the financing of her 
volunteers in Palestine. What did these voluntcci'S achieve, 
Azzam asked sarcastically, to warrant such outlay ? Thus 
Iraq’s finst card gained no tiicks. Nuri’s next was more 
explosive. 

He now launched that proposal for a union of Syria and 
Iraq which produced the consequential chain of revolution and 
counter-revolution in Syria just described. 

The meeting of the League which followed these events was 
mainly distinguished by the repeated threats of the main par¬ 
ticipants—Iraq and Egypt—to leave it. Egypt wanted to discuss 
the Iraqi proposals for union with Syria and have them 
proscribed. Iraq threatened to leave the League if this internal 
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matter was broached by the Egyptians. Then the Egyptians 
proposed the conclusion of a security pact among all the Arab 
states, and added that if it was rejected then Egypt would leave 
the League. It was accepted. The Egyptians said that this 
would rule out any separate pacts or unions by Arab states. The 
Iraqis said it would not. The issue was left undecided. 

Yet, despite the evidence which the Arab ruleis provided to 
the conlraiy, there does exist a common interest and feeling 
among the Arab populations, particularly in the cities, which 
has taken effect in the past and will do so in the future, whenever 
the Arabs face a foreigner-. This common feeling and interest, 
if only it were sustained by an emotion more constructive than 
xenophobia, might become the solid foundation on which the 
structure of Arab unity could be built. 

Unhappily the Arab leaders have completely failed to use the 
League for the promotion of that unity. It did not take long 
for the popular parties, particularly in Egypt and Iraq, to learn 
that the idea of Arab unity was being used as a screen by their 
own rulers to protect themselves against the popular wrath and 
di.scontcnL. As a result the Wafd in Egypt and the parties in 
Iraq and Syria became increasingly occupied with winning 
power and influence in their own countries, rather than being 
accessories to the foreign adventures of their governments. The 
experience of the first four years of the Arab League showed 
very clearly that Arab unity cannot become a reality until in 
each separate Arab country the grievances of the masses of 
Arab poor have been met and their standards of life have been 
raised. 

What then are the prospects for the future in this vital comer 
of the modern world ? Two prophecies can be made with con¬ 
fidence. British influence in this area will remain considerable 
only so long as the present world-wide Anglo-American col¬ 
laboration continues. American interest and influence will 
steadily increase. At a meeting of American Middle East 
envoys held in Istanbul in November 1949 it was decided that, 
while the United States would play the leading role in 
maintaining the economy of the Middle East and in buttressing 
its various slates against internal collapse, American military 
commitments would be confined to the Truman Doctrine 
countries, Persia and Turkey, and to Saudi Arabia. The defence 
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and security of the rest of the Middle East was to be primarily 
a British responsibility. 

In the five years from 1945 to 1950, American policy in 
relation to the Middle East was trimmed to every prevailing 
wind; sometimes pro-Zionist, sometimes pro-oil, sometimes pro- 
British, sometimes pro-Arab; but whether by design, accident, 
good luck or dollars every step taken by the United States 
deepened her interest, increased her influence, tightened her grip, 
and involved her more deeply in the affairs of the whole area 
from Teheran in Persia to Tripoli in Libya. By the end of 1949 
her indirect influence far exceeded the direct influence of the 
British. 

Early in 1949, Mr. George McGhee, an official of the State 
Department, had elaborated an ambitious overall plan for the 
economic rehabilitation of the entire Middle East area. Here 
was something which, for all their talk about raising the living 
standard of the Middle East, Mr. Bevin and the British had 
never, in all the years since the end of the first world war, 
managed to produce. By the expenditure of about 260 million 
dollars, the Arab countries were to be given an opportunity to 
raise themselves from their abject poverty. In the first instance 
the plan aimed at helping the under-populated and under¬ 
developed countries like Syria, Iraq and Jordan. But the really 
far-sighted feature of this plan was that it did not reserve its 
operation exclusively to the United States. It argued that to 
ensure its success it would be necessary to associate both Britain 
and France with the scheme. 

Mr. McGhcc went to Beirut in March 1949 to explain his 
scheme to the Palestine Conciliation Commission, and there he 
received further tissistancc and reinforcement for his views from 
the American member of the Commission, Mr. Mark Etheridge. 
It was now decided to place the whole plan before the British 
and obtain Mr, Bevin’s support. On his way back to 
Washington, Mr. McGhee came to London and won Mr. Bevin’s 
enthusiastic agreement to the development plan, though the 
Departments of the Foreign Office dealing with the Middle 
East seemed decidedly less enthusiastic. Mr. Bevin and the new 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, Sir William 
Strang, seemed to sense this marked absence of enthusiasm 
among the routine Foreign Office experts. They decided 
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therefore, wisely, to go outside the usual range of Middle East 
appointments in the choice for an official to collaborate with 
McGhee. 

They picked the colourful personality of Sir Desmond Morton, 
one of Mr. Churchilfs war-time personal assistants. He was given 
the authority and status of a Minister Plenipotentiary, and Mr. 
Bevin assured him that he would back him in whatever he did 
and that he could do anything he liked short of abrogating the 
existing treaties with the Arab states. Sir Desmond gave up his 
position on the Reparations Commission in Brussels, returned to 
London, and began his studies and prepared his briefs on the 
British views on the economic aid that was to be given the Middle 
East countries. He was in a hurry because he had thought that 
the new agency foreseen in the McGhee plan would be set up 
some time in May. But throughout May and June and July 
and finally August, Morton waited in London. There was no 
news from Washington. McGhee and his ambitious plan seemed 
to have been sunk without a trace. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mark Etheridge, the American representative 
on the Conciliation Commission, was undergoing the same 
experience. Towards the end of April, shortly after his arrival 
in Lausanne, he spoke to me of the imminence of the setting 
up of an economic agency for the Middle East to be run in 
collaboration by the Americans, British and Trench. And then 
for months nothing happened. The Pre,sident had informed 
his negotiators that there would be no economic aid for the 
Middle East until a peace settlement had been agreed between 
the Arabs and Israel. The Arabs replied there could be no 
peace settlement until they knew what economic aid would be 
available. Without informing either London or Paris, the 
Americans then tried to force a settlement in Lausanne by 
persuading Israel to accept the return of 250,000 Arab refugees. 
Israel compromised with an offer to take back 100,000 as part 
of a peace settlement, but the Arab states continued to reject 
any proposals which were not linked with economic aid. 

At the begimring of September, again without consulting 
either London or Paris, Washington decided on another tactic. 
Suddenly the Foreign Office received a telegram from Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, still its representative at the United Nations, 
advising Morton to proceed immediately to Lausanne. At the 
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same time, the Americans announced that Mr. Gordon Clapp 
would lead a Smvcy Mission proposed by the Conciliation 
Commission, which would leave at once for the Middle East. 
Sir Desmond Morton was the first to arrive at Lausanne, on 
September 8th, 1949. He was in a complete state of mystifica¬ 
tion about American intentions. The Foicign Olficc knew 
nothing. The much-vaunted collaboration between London and 
Washington proved on this occasion a myth. Certain pronounce¬ 
ments which had been made in Washington indicated that the 
McGhee plan was being lavishly watered down. 

Morton’s views, which were supported by the Foreign 
Secretary, were that the time had come for radical solutions in 
the Middle East. The problem of lai’ge alien minorities had to 
be solved. There would be no peace in the Middle F^ast if a 
large Arab minority remained in Israel and a huge compact 
Jewish minority in Iraq. He thought that Israel had already 
gone too far in offering to take back another 100,000 Arab 
refugees. She could manage 100,000 Arabs in her midst but 
not more. Instead he would propose an exchange of population 
with Iraq; the 120,000 Jews in Iraq should go to Israel and 
their place be taken by Arab refugees from Pales!ine. The 
Palestine Arabs had to be resettled, the majority in Syria and 
Jordan. He had it all worked out in great detail. It would take 
six to seven years. It would cost about 260 inillion dollars. It 
would be a practicable and hopeful beginning. In March 1950, 
the Iraqi Government announced that Jews who wished to leave 
for Israel would be allowed to do .so—on certain conditions. 

But the high hopes entertained for the Survey Mission were 
not to be fulfilled. The Arab States, excepting Jordan, despite 
the initial gesture from Iraq, proved unco-operative. The 
Mission trimmed its sails: the Americans withdrew from the 
ambitious projects of the McGhee plan. They now took over 
from the British the mantle of Middle Eastern conservatism. 

It was a mantle which the British should have dropped long 
before. It was a garment which, more than any other factor, 
had caused them to lose first friends, then prestige, and finally 
much of their influence in all the vast area from the borders of 
Tripolitania to the shores of the Persian Gulf. Gone altogether 
were the high hopes which had inspired so many Englishmen 
thirty years before that Britain was destined to exercise in per- 
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petuity a benevolent, all-pervading influence over the whole 
Middle East. 

It is true that in the course of 1949, at least in Egypt and 
Iraq, the British regained a certain amount of lost gioiind. But 
how real, and above all how lasting, was this revival likely to 
prove ? What I saw and hcai’d in Baghdad in the spring of the 
previous year was not encouraging. The extent of British 
influence in the Middle East will depend in future on a state 
of mind as much as on the conduct of a policy; and I saw few 
signs among the British—or, it must be admitted, among the 
Americans either-—of that mental adjustment to the new factors 
in the Arab world which might put British relations with the 
Iracps and the other Arab peoples on a new footing. 

There was among the British in Baghdad at that time a 
genuine pro-Arabism; a desire to help the Arabs in every way. 
But it no longer sprang from admiration of the Arab and things 
Arabic. It was based now purely on selfinterest. The British 
thought that support for the Arabs against any outside intruding 
factor was a British interest—whether the intruder was a 
Frenchman, a Jew or an American, The Amer icans in Baghdad, 
Ambassador Wadsworth and his extremely able assistants who 
were with him at the time, Walter Harris and Armin Meyer, 
thought in much the same way that it was an American interest 
to aid and abet the Arabs in their opposition to Communism, 
Zionism and undue dependence on the British. But gone was 
the secret or avowed admiration for the Arab and his way of 
life. British and Americans alike now showed an undercurrent 
of contempt and dislike for the individual Arab; and a complete 
lack of respect for his race; and the Iraqis sensed and knew and 
reciprocated the emotion. 

But in the long-term view there is a brighter side to the medal. 
The entry of the British into the Middle East acted as a 
stimulant, a challenge and an example to Arabs and Jews alike. 
Both races benefited not only from the follies of the British but 
also from the skill in administration, the uprightness and humane 
outlook, displayed by so many of their officials and soldiers. 
Every arbitrary British action, every mean and unsympathetic 
British official, every injustice, every baseness of policy, could 
be matched by examples of painstaking loyalty and affection 
towards the Arabs by British officiak high and low. To the 
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Arabs and Jews they served, these men often sacrificed their 
comfort and on occasions their lives. These simple, honest, hard¬ 
working and imaginative British officials contributed in abundant 
measure to the advance of the Middle East in its formative 
years; their work will be remembered when memories of less 
pleasant features of British mlc have faded. They made it 
certain that the impact of the west on the east .should be a 
valuable one. 

It is surely significant that the secret and hall-suppressed 
ambition of thousands of anti-British Arab and Jewish national¬ 
ists and tcrroi'ists was to raise up their people so that they 
should develop those Briti.sh characteristics which they privately 
admired and often sought to emulate. The time is not yet for 
tliis to be openly acknowledged, but it is something which history 
will place to the credit account of the Briti.sh in the Middle 
East; something to which no government and no party can lay 
exclusive claim, but which is attributable to what, for lack of 
a better word, we must describe as the British character. No 
one can travel through the Middle East countries where the 
British have been, and fail to notice the traces they have left 
behind. They arc to be seen in the Effcndi in Cairo and 
Baghdad, the occasional Pasha, the Jewish policemen in Tcl- 
Aviv, the soldiers everywhere in the Middle East, and ui much 
else that will develop with the years. 

Somehow the British character blended better with that of 
the Semites of the Middle East than with any other people 
which the British had ruled and dominated in their imperial 
history. They did not endear themselves to the people they 
ruled; it would not have been natural. But the. Biitish con¬ 
nexion in the Middle East has done much to lift this area out of 
the doldrums and to set it on a path where thc.se people have 
had to fend for their own freedom and their own good. 

What are the chances of that period of settled peace in the 
Middle East without which the aspirations alike of the Arab 
and Israeli people can never be realized ? Readers of this book 
are unlikely to consider them bright. No one could describe the 
Middle East as a settled area. 

It is bedevilled not only by the conflict between Jew and 
Arab. To this danger we must add the rivalries of the various 
Arab rulei-s, and the fact that the Middle East is potentially the 
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biggest source of the woild’s oil supplies and holds a vital 
strategic position in the cold war between Russia and the west. 

The war in Palestine resulted in the dispersion of 750,000 
Palestine Arabs from their homes in Israel. Their physical 
plight has been partly alleviated by outside relief, but the con¬ 
sciousness of what they had lost has grown deeper with time 
and added another factor to the ferment of unrest in the Middle 
East. Some of the refugees have been resettled in Syria, Jordan 
and Iraq, but many of the richer, abler, more intelligent 
Palestine Arabs will continue to feel themselves aliens even in 
the other Arab states. It is .significant that at the end of 1949 
two of the outstanding moderates among the Palestine Arabs 
should have come forward with books of honest self-criticism 
about the Arab failure in Palestine, accompanied by a clarion 
call that the Arab cause could be redeemed only by the renewal 
of the struggle against Israel and the restoration of all Palestine 
to the Arabs. 

The chances, however, of such a renewal were markedly 
decreased by an action taken by the British Government on 
April 27th, 1950. On that day Mr. Bevin and his colleagues at 
last brought themselves to admit the impact of events. It was 
announced in the House of Commons that Britain had given 
de jure recognition, subject to final agreement on frontier de¬ 
limitation, both to the state of Israel and of Greater Jordan 
(the kingdom of Jordan plus the Arab portion of Palestine). 
Thus Britain acknowledged the defeat of its long drawn out 
elforts to avert what it now recognized. The British people could 
congratulate themselves on this setback for their Foreign Office 
for it provided another opportunity for peace in the Middle 
East. This prospect was further buttressed when, four weeks later, 
the United States and France joined with Britain, in jointly 
underwriting the new, 1950, framework of the Middle East. 

Thus the prospect, though dark, is not hopeless. Much, perhaps 
everything, will depend on the extent to which Arab and Jew 
can turn their backs upon the past. Gan Israel make a con¬ 
scious effort to appease the Palestine Arabs, bitter at their 
expulsion from their homes? This expulsion may have been in¬ 
evitable, but the preservation, of a genuine human, personal and 
political grievance would be the greatest diplomatic blunder that 
the State of Israel could commit so early in its life. The final 
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survival of Israel will depend on the degree of friendship it 
can win from its Arab neighbours. To work to this end will 
require a policy of conscious and honest appeasement of the 
Palestine Arab in the first place, and of seeking undeistanding 
with the whole Arab world in the second. 

Will the Arabs be prepared to contribute to that undcrstaml- 
ing? I believe that it is possible, and for the following reasons. 

It has always been easy to whip up popular Arab feeling 
against the Wcstcrneis — the British, the French, even the 
Americans. But though in recent years every Arab has con¬ 
sidered the Jews as arch-enemies, though the Jews have been 
publicly more hated and denounced than any of the imperial 
powers, they have never been the subject of Arab xenophobia. 

I will return to Baghdad for an example of what I mean. In 
the Iraqi capital in the spring of 1948 feeling was running high. 
There had been almost daily demonstrations since the beginning 
of the yeat'. The Information Office of the British Embassy had 
been attacked; the American Information Office.? had been 
smashed up; so had the English-language newspaper, the Iraq 
Times-. King Abdullah had been prevented from visiting 
Baghdad by the threatening postures of the mob; an Engli.sh 
teacher was dismissed because students demonstrated against a 
slighting remark she had made about the Irac[is. All this time, 
the Arab Liberation Arnty was fighting the Jews in Palestine, 
and the press was filled with anti-Zioni.st exhortations, But not 
one Jewish shop in Baghdad—and tliere are many—-had its 
windows broken, not one Jew of Baghdad’s c,stimatcd 100,000 
was assaulted by the crowds. Even at the height of the crisis 
in the spring, the Jewish families took their Sabbath afternoon 
walk in their fineries, much in the same way as they did in 
Tel-Aviv or Aldgate Fligh Street. It was an impressive exhibition 
of Arab tolerance and of the underlying difference in the Arab 
approach to the Jew and to western Christians. 

T found the same civilized approach in men like Azzam Pasha, 
the Secretary-General of the Arab League; Ha.ssanin Pasha, 
who was King Farouk’s adviser; Sheikh Plassan cl Banna, the 
leader of the fanatical Moslem Brotherhood; Dr. Fadhil Jamali, 
Iraqi Foreign Minister; and many others. While their public 
statements often seemed unreasoned, wild and foolish tirades 
which must have defeated their own ends, in private they 
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displayed deep knowledge and understanding for the problem 
of Arab-Zionist relations. Indeed, in private, they often had a 
far greater sense of realism than some Zionist leaders. They 
understood the temper of the Ai'ab masses much better than 
the Zionists; they also seemed to look the logic of history much 
moi'e firmly in the face than Zionists who kept speaking of a 
friendly settlement with the Arabs—on Zionist terms. 

A month or so before the United Nations voted its partition 
resolution on Palestine, I had arranged a private meeting between 
Azzam Pasha and two of the outstanding and younger Zionist 
leaders—David Horowitz and Aubrey Eban. While Horowitz 
and Eban rather hopefully proposed that a settlement would 
still be possible, Azzam dominated the conversation for almost 
two hours. He was sad. But, he said, it was necessary to be 
realistic. If partition was voted, there would be war. Nothing 
could avert that. Perhaps the Arabs would win or they might 
lose. It did not matter. No one could prevent trar between the 
Arabs and the Jews in Palestine. The mood of the Arab 
countries was such that no leader could oppose war and survive. 
Perhaps it was a good thing in the long run. It would either 
establish the Jewish claim or reject it in the way in which 
history had dealt \yith all such claims—by victory and defeat. 
But throughout that talk, Azzam never expressed an unkind 
thought or used a hostile expression about the Jews. They were 
his “ cousins ” throughout. This was not merely the famed 
Arab charm; this was not just two-faced diplomacy; it reflected 
the Arab’s fundamental attitude to the Jew. 

That did not, of course, affect the cruelties and atrocities of 
war. But it is something which in future yeai's could play a 
decisive role in the pacification of the Middle East. 

There are people in Britain, in America and in the Middle 
East who consider that the resumption of hostilities between 
Israel and the Arab state is inevitable, and that Israel’s existence 
will be short-lived. There are othere who look forward to these 
hostilities leading to the expansion of Israel to all Palestine— 
and even beyond. To me it seems that while the Middle East 
might survive, another local upheaval, another general war in 
this area could upset the whole fabric of world peace and the 
balance of the western world. 

It is therefore not for the purpose of recrimination about the 
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past that I have written this book, but in the hope that its 
observations may help those who will have to make policy in 
the Middle East in the future. For it would be sad indeed if 
the cradle of all our western civilization should become also its 
atomic grave. 
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Confidential letter from Hassanin Pasha, Chief of the Egyptian 
Royal Cabinet, to Nokrashy Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister, 
dated September ^945- 

ExCELr-tNCY, 

Conforming with the wishes of our beloved King, I have the 
pleasure to bring to your attention that under present circum¬ 
stances, His Majesty deems it necessary that official negotiations 
start soon between the Egyptian Government and the British 
Embassy in order to find a solution to the numerous difficulties 
and restrictions imposed by the Aiiglo-Egyptian Treaty signed 
in 1936 . 

During the discussions with the British, they made it clear 
that they wish to replace the treaty of 1936 with another treaty 
which will carry many restrictions and will tie the hands of 
Egyptian economy. His Majesty would like to state the following 
suggestions which can help the Government in this delicate 
mission which he has at heart; 

I. On 1 st May, 1945 , in an official letter (F/ 5619 -D), Your 
Excellency mentioned the intentions of the United States, Russia 
and France to re-open their normal commercial relations with 
Egypt. Concerning Russia, these will be the first commercial 
relations with Egypt. Our beloved King has remembered this 
letter and insists on the necessity of safeguarding the commercial 
and political friendship with these three Big Powers. It is under¬ 
stood that these relations are imbued in democratic spirit. The 
United States and France have always realized the importance 
of this spirit. 

a. The fight that Your Excellency has always brought against 
the occupants no matter who they were, and the determination 
of the Egyptian nation to succeed in plainly realizing her aspira¬ 
tions and her hopes, have persuaded Our Majesty to ask you 
not to engage in any patriotic responsibility without first referring 
the matter to him. It will be unjust and dishonest for Great 
Britain to apply restrictions on our liberty of action, considering 
the fact that these universal rights were agreed upon at San 
Francisco recently. 

3 . The raising of the standard of living in Egypt cannot be 
accomplished without economic collaboration with the Great 
Powers in general in order that competition may play its part. 

3*7 
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4 . His Majesty has tcxtually stated that the United States, 
France and llusaia are ready to lend us assistance in order to 
upliit our social and economic system. In this matter, the United 
States stands out in comparison with the other Great Powers. 

Even though Egypt dc.sircd to obtain her independence and 
to realize her national aspirations, we should not bind ourselves 
to other disastrous concessions that will forbid ns to act as we 
should like with the United Nations. 

I hope. Excellency, that these strong rellections of our beloved 
King will help you to oiient your wise policy to the profit of 
our beloved country. The Egyptian people tocbiy look forward 
with hope towards your Cabinet who have in hand the destiny 
of Egypt and of Farouk the First. 

Long live our King. 

Signed: Ahnu’d Ilassanin, 

Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 

Memorandum from the Economic Department of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
dated September gth, ^ 945 . 

I’hc verbal request made by the British Embassy concerning 
the conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian commercial treaty which 
assures Great Britain exclusive commercial markcls in Egypt, 
has been the object of a long analysis by our Department which 
after examining the problem has come to the Ibllowing con¬ 
clusions : 

It is understood that by such a request Great Britain would 
like to assure itseli' exclusive markets in Egypt to the special 
detriment of the United StaLe.s. We understand that this is the 
essential condition of the modification or cancellation of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty. Regardless of what happens, it is certain 
that the commercial treaty between Egypt and Great Britain is 
meant to end the competition that the United States can present 
in the Egyptian commercial markets. 

The fact that we have received assurances from the United 
States which is ready to send us immense quantity of merchand¬ 
ise and construction materials on credit, brings us to consider 
with reasonable and logical rc.servations the British proposition. 

The British proposition intends to close the Egypiian markets 
to the Americans. Without doubt, this dosing will be limited 
to certain products only, but it is certain that it will forbid 
Egypt from furnishing itself with merchandise she likes from 
the various sections of the United States. 
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Furthermore, such closing of our markets to American pro¬ 
ducts to the profit of British commerce is of such a nature that 
will: 


I. Delay indefinitely our economic, industrial and commercial 
recovery. 

a. Due to the closing of our markets, no one will consider 
Egypt as a market in which one can offer merchandise at a 
reasonably low price. Already, Russia, France and soon Japan 
will concentrate their interests on the Middle East markets and 
especially on the Egyptian market. For tliis reason, such a closing 
will put an end to the competition that plays a big part on 
the local Egyptian market. The ending of competition will be 
a great loss to Egypt wlttch can draw a lot of advantage from 
same. 

3 . Such a closing will place Egypt in a restricted position 
comparable to that which followed the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936 . For this reason, fhe political independence to which we 
aspire will be moved in economic matters and we are in need 
of economic independence which is the basis of political inde¬ 
pendence in all civilized nations. 

From an economic point of view, it clearly appears that a 
conclusion of a commefcial Anglo-Egyptian treaty is prejudicial 
to Egypt. Nevertheless, it is interesting to know whether Great 
Britain will accept modification of the treaty of 1936 without 
the conclusion of a commercial and economic treaty. . . . 

However, a crisis seems to he imminent between Great Britain 
and Egypt concerning the treaty. No one doubts that without 
a treaty Great Britain will lose her Egyptian markets and at the 
same time her foreign economy will receive a dangerous shock 
which she is trying to avoid in every possible way. 

Here emerges the question of Egypt’s credits on England and 
the official argument that the British can present especially on 
the question of regulating their credits. . . , 

The argument that the British give us is harmful to this 
country and is of such a nature that will forcibly lead us to 
conclude this treaty, thus killing the United States and other 
foreign markets and will forbid the United States from deploying 
her goodwill economy to countries that are in need of her help. 

Briefly, our Department deems it necessary: 

I. Unless the national interest requires k in an urgent manner, 
it is absolutely necessary to avoid signing a treaty that may 
keep the Americans far away from us and will tie our hands to 
the freak British economic policy. 
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a. Unless the national interest demands it in an urgent and 
necessary manner, we should try to conclude a commercial 
treaty or if possible a commercial agreement that: 

(rt) Will not affect all the products and which will leave room 
for foreign competition in a manner that can be used to 
our advantage. 

(b) Conclude this agreement for a short time in order that it 
will give us the opportunity to denounce it or renew it. 

(c) Sec that this agreement does not carry any restrictions that 
will affect foreign countries and especially the United States 
in their relations with Egypt. 

In all cases, an agreement will give us the opportunity to 
conclude an agreement of the same nature with the United 
States, a thing that we heartily back and recommend at the 
present time because it opens immense prospects to our economy 
m general. 
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